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THE  EVANGELIST 


The  Evangell5t  Publishing  Company, 

1S8  Fifth  Arenae,  New  Tork. 


HENBT  HOOOHTON,  BaitineM  Manwcer. 


The  Etanoblist  la  a  WeeBly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
published  every  Tharaday,  flfty-two  issues  a  year. 

Price.  —The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postatps  paid.  Ten  cents  a  oopy 

To  ministers,  fliW  a  rear  when  paid  strictly  in  advance. 
!br  ail  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before  April  1, 
1896,  the  retinlar  rate  of  $8.(10  must  be  paid.  In  clubs 
of  five  or  mure,  $3.00  eacU,  two  of  wliioh  must  be 
new  subscribers.  The  paper  wilt  also  be  sent  on 
trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeKs  gratis. 

09  Taa  E  IS  PKKPaiD  by  the  publishers  for  all  snbscrip- 
tious  in  the  United  .Stales,  Canada  and  Mexi(M).  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.0i  for 
poetage. 

ADTEHTisiNO  RATES  On  application.  Special  rates  for 
special  uosltions.  Marriage  and  Death  Notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Cbamob  or  Address.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or¬ 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given  The  notice  should  he  sent  one  week  be/(tre  the 
ehanpe  is  to  take  effect. 

Diboontindanoes.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  is  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Please  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  sub 
scription  is  paid. 

How  TO  Remit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York  Express  Order  or  Money  Order,  payable  to 
theorderof  ThbEvanuelist  PcblishimoOo.  Cash 
should  be  sent  In  registered  letter. 

OmavailaBiA  Ahtioles,  if  accompanied  bv  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 

Letters  should  be  addressed: 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 

ISA  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Entered  an  second-elom  matter  In  the  New  York  Poit-offlee. 

To  any  Home  Missionary  or  pastor  of  a  small  (xinntry 

chnrch  who  will  send  ns  his  name  and  address  we  will 

send  from  lime  to  time  copies  of  back  numbers  of  The 

Evanoelist  for  distribution  among  bis  people. 


APPOINl’MUyTS  AND  INhTITVTlONS. 
TUe  BO  AMDS. 

dome  Missions,  ...  -  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Foreign  Missions,  ....  “  “ 

Ohorcb  Erection,  ....  “  “ 

Rducatlon,  ....  .319  Walnut  St.,  Pblla 

Publications  and  S.  8.  Work,  •  “  " 

Ministerial  Relief,  ....  ‘  “ 

Plead  men,  ...  6I6  Market  St.,  Pittsburg  Pa. 

tld  for  Colleges,  •  ...  30  Montank  Block,  Chicago, 


THE  AHEBICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  UNION. 

BSTABLISaBU  IN  PHILADELPHIA  IN  1834, 
organizes  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destitute,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  union  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Uenomlnatlonal  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
1468  new  schools  started  In  1900:  also  105  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  77  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
share  the  blessing.  $26.00  starts  a  new  school,  furhlshlng 
helps  for  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  have  letters  direct  from  missionary  you  aid. 
Sendcontrlbutlons  to  E.  P.  B a  N’Crovt,  DIb.  Setretary, 

,  168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y,  City. 


THE  AMERICAN  SEAMEN’S  FBIEND  SOCIETY. 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York. 

Incorporated  April,  1833,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailor’s  Home  1l  New  York; 

guts  libraries  on  American  vessels  sailing  out  ol  ne  Port  of 
ew  York;  publishes  the  Sailor's  Matatine,  the  8e^num'$  Friend 
and  the  lAf*  Boat.  Rev.  Or.  Chaa  A.  STOUDAan,  Pres.;  W. 
C.  Sturges  Treaa.  Rev.  W.  C.  Stitt  O.D.  Secretary. 


AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY. 

Organised  1836,  Incorporated  1841.  Pnblisbes  and  circu¬ 
lates  evangelical  Christian  llteratnre  In  163  languages 
ur  dialects.  By  its  Oolportage,  Grants  to  Sabtsith. 
schools.  Missionaries,  Soldiers,  Sailors,  Prisoners,  and 
edncational  and  bamtne  institutions,  and  by  Its  litera¬ 
ture  created  and  issuea  at  Foreign  Mission  Stations,  It 
reaches  vast  numbers  Its  Spanish  publications  and 
Immigrant  and  Mormon  work  meet  urgent  needs.  The 
Society  Is  wholly  dependent  upon  donations  and  legacies 
for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  Remit  to  Lonis  Tag, 
A  ••istant  Treasurer.  laU  Nassau  Street,  New  Y’ork. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  FROMOTINO  THE  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THE  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Commonly  called  Port  ‘'Society.”)  Chartered  In  1819.  Sap 
porte  Ministers  and  Missionaries.  Its  Mariners'  Church,  46 
Catherine  SL,  and  Reading  Room  and  dally  religions  services 
In  Lecture  Room  and  its  Branch,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hud¬ 
son  River,  are  largely  attended  by  sailors  of  many  nation- 
alltlea  Its  work  has  been  greatly  prospered,  and  la  dependent 
on  generous  contributions  to  snsoln  It. 

Rev.  SAM  DEL  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Theophilus  a  Bkoctweb,  Cor.  Sec'y. 
Talbot  Oltpbant,  TreaA 

No.  31  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  FITE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDUSTRY, 

15S  Worth  S'reet,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  they  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  mure  than  46.0(10  have  been  In  Its  school, 
and  over  36.000  have  llve  l  In  the  house. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate- 
fnlly  received 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  3:30  to  4:30  P.  M.;  Sunday-school,  3  to 
$  P.M.  Day-scboola  9  hi  11:40  A.M  ,  and  13:40  to  3  p.m.  except 
Saturday;  at  dinner-table,  13:10  to  13:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jesup,  Pres.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Tress.; 
AMOHiBALD  D.  Bdbsbll.  Sec.;  Wm.  F,  Barwabd,  Supk. 


THE  NATIONAL  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY  AND 
PUBLICATION  HOUSE, 

8  Mid  5  WMt  18th  Strest,  New  York  City. 
Tempentnoe  Periodloals. 

(1)  THE  NATIONAL  ADVOCATE,  a  1«  page  monthly, 
devoted  to  the  Temperance  Reform  throughout  the 
country.  Per  year  -  --  ---  -  $1  00 

(3)  THE  YOUTH'S  TEMPERANCE  BANNER,  an  Ulus- 
trated  4  page  monthly,  36  cents  per  year.  Semi¬ 
monthly,  oer  year  -  ...... 

(8)  THE  WA'TER-LILT,  a  small  Illustrated  page 
monthly  for  very  little  f^’lka  Per  year 

Send  for  samples  of  all  these  papers. 

We  have  2100  TEMPERANCE  PUBLICATIONS:  Books, 
Pamphl.:ta,  Tracts,  Leaflets,  Periodicals,  Songsters,  etc.,  cover¬ 
ing  every  possible  phase  of  the  Temperance  (luestlon,  and  help¬ 
ful  along  all  lines  of  Temperance  work. 

SEND  FOR  A  OATALOOUE. 


For  Over  Fifty  YeMrs. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  stbup  has  been  used  tor  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  their  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  chi  d,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  oollc,  and  Is  the  best 
remedy  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer 
Imme^tely.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  ol  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  bottle.  Be  sure  and  aM  tor  “Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup”  and  take  no  other  klniL 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.:  Story  of  King  Alfred.  (Library 
of  useful  Knowledge)  illustrated.  Waller  Be'ADt;  so 
cents.  The  Teller,  Edward  Noyes  Wescott;  The  Apostles 
of  the  Southest.  irank  T.  Bullen;  $1  &U.  Other  Worlds, 
Garrett  P.  Serviss;  $1.3U,  A  Text  Book  of  Commercial 
(4eograpby,  Cyrus  C.  Adams,  (Twentieth  Century  Text 
Books] 

Eaton  &  Mains:  Loiterings  in  Old  Fields,  James  B. 
Kenyon;  $1  00.  Unto  Heights  Heroic,  Gardner  8.  Eld- 
ridge; 'Scents  Nature  and  Character  at  Gramte  Bay, 
Daniel  A  Goodsell,  $1.60. 

Fleming  H.  Rbvbli.  Comp.iny;  Working  For  God, 
Andrew  Murray;  60  cents.  Across  the  Continent  of 
Years  Ideal  Messages  Series,  Newell  Dwight  Ulllis. 
£>  cents.  Bible  Lessons  for  Little  Beginners,  Mrs. 
Margaret  J.  Cushman  Haven;  75  cents. 

The  :)uauy  Side  of  Christianity,  Charles  H.  Parkhnrst, 
60  cents. 

HouoRTON.MirrLiN  &  Company:  Margaret  Warrener, 
Alice  Brown;  $160.  Short  History  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  James  K.  Hosmer  illustrat^;  $1  30.  American 
Trai  s  Irorn  the  Point  of  View  of  a  German,  Hugo 
.Munsterlierg;  $1.60. 

The  MacMillan  Company:  God  Wills  It.  William 
Stearns  I lavis;  illustrat'id,  by  Louis  Betts;  $1.50.  The 
Real  World.  Robert  Her.  Ick.  $L.'>0.  The  Making  of  An 
American,  Jacob  A.  Riis;  $3.00. 

Harper  &  Brothers:  The  Portion  of  Labor,  Mary  E. 
Wilk'us.  1  lustratrd:  $i..’iO  In  Great  Waters,  Thomas 
A.  Jan  ler.  illustrated;  $160.  V.  R.  I.  Queen  Vicoi  la. 
Her  Life  and  Empire,  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  Duke  of 
Argyle,  illustrated;  $3.50. 

Longmans  Green  &  Cgmpany:  The  (Company  of 
Heaven,  rditedby  Kev.  Henry  Latham  The  .Mind  of  the 
Child,  Ennis  Richmond:  $100  net  The  Sunday-School 
Oul'ook:  The  Crypt  Conference,  60  cis  net.  Hugh, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  Charles  L.  Marson;  $135.  Monsieur 
Vincent,  James  Adderley:  $1.30. 

T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co:  (Juiet  hints  to  growing  preach¬ 
ers.  Charles  E.  Jefferson:  $  .00. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son;  Ruling  Ideas  of  our  Lord, 
Charles  F.  D’Arcy;  60  cts. 

E.  P  Ddtton  &  Co.:  The  Bairn's  Books;  The  Farm 
Book;  Walter  Coleman.  The  Book  of  Days,  Clara  Bridg. 
man;  Illustrated  in  (Kilors,  in  box. 

John  Lane:  Goody  Two  Shoes  Picture  Book,  Ulus 
Irated  by  Walter  Crane.  Round  the  World  to  Wymn 
and,  Evelyn  Sharp.  The  World’s  Delight,  Mary  J 
Schrlne. 

Dodblbday,  Page  &  Cgmpany:  A  Modern  Antcens 
By  the  Author  of  An  Englishman's  Love  Letters:  $1.5() 
Bob  Son  of  Battle,  Illustrated,  Alfred  Olibant;  $1.50. 

J.  B.  Lippinoott  Company.  Philadelphia:  Genesis, 
(the  Temple  Bible),  Rev.  A.  U.  Sayre,  D.D.;  Oxford  60  cts 
and  40  CIS. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  Dutch  Life  in  Town  and  Coun; 
try.  (Our  European  Neighbors  Series),  P.  M.  Hough 
$1.30.  Historic  Towns  of  ine  Western  States,  II  ustrst^' 
L>iiian  B.  Powell;  $3.00.  One  of  My  Sons,  Anna  Kath¬ 
erine  Greene;  $2.00. 

Frederick  A.  Stokes  Oimpany:  The  Bnrgess  Non¬ 
sense  B(x>k,  Gelett  Burgess.  Esq  ;  $3.15. 

The  Neale  Company,  Washington:  The  Heart  of 
David  the  Psalmist  King,  Illustrated,  Augustus  George 
Heaton;  $‘2.0U. 

PAMPHLETS  AND  REPORTS. 

American  Seamen’s  Friend  Society  Seventy-Third 
Annnal  Report,  and  Annual  Sermon  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Jef¬ 
ferson,  D.  D 

Apocalyptic  Literature,  Suggestions  for  Bible  Study. 
Irving  F.  Wood,  Smith  college,  1901. 

PERIODICALS. 

For  Oefofter— Children’s  Missionary  Monthly,  Chinese 
Recorder,  Young  Men  of  India.  Land  of  Sunshine, 
Quarterly  Review  of  the  United  Brethren  in  Christ, 
Propagator.  Maryville  College  Monthly. 

Firt"  A’ooeniber— Mlssionary.New  EMi  cation.  Preachers’ 
Magazine.  Spirit  of  Missions,  Zoological  Society  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Presbyterian  Visitor,  Treasury  of  Religions 
Thought,  Presbyterian  Record,  Canada,  Union  Maga¬ 
zine  of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  Missionary 
Record  of  the  same,  American  Boy,  Advocate  and 
Guardian,  Geographical  Magazine.  Llttell's Living  Age, 
Geographical  Magazine.  Tiavel,  Journal  of  Zoophily, 
Lend  a-Uand,  Musical  Times,  Non-Conformist  Musical 
Magazine,  The  New  Idea. 


“Don’t  yoa  think  yon  lose  patience  with 
yonr  hasband  on  rather  slight  provocation  7’’ 
said  the  near  relative. 

“I  have  to  provoke  him  sometimes,’’  was  the 
placid  answer,  “so  that  he  will  lose  bis  tem¬ 
per,  and  then  give  me  anything  I  want  so  as  to 
atone  for  the  way  he  had  acted.  ’  ’ — Washing¬ 
ton  Star. 


The  heavy  advertiser  entered  the  sanotnm 
with  anger  and  disgnst  written  all  over  his 
face,  says  The  Ohio  State  Jonrnal. 

“That’s  a  nice  thing  yon  say  about  my  busi¬ 
ness  in  yoor  paper  this  week  I  ’  ’ 

“What’s  a  nice  thing?’’  asked  the  country 
editor. 

“Bead  it  and  see.’’ 

The  editor  read: 

“  'If  yon  want  to  have  a  fit  wear  Kip’s 
shoes.’  Stop  the  press  I’’ 


~  Edith  oame  home  from  kindergarten  in  a 
state  of  excitement.  “O  mamma,’’  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  “we  don’t  have  to  go  to  sohool  to 
morrow  I’’  “Why  not?’’  asked  mamma,  smil¬ 
ing.  “Beoanse  teacher  says  it’s  vaccination 
day,  when  Bridget  left  Boston.’’  Mamma 
thonght  a  moment,  and  then  remembered  that 
the  next  day  was  the  anniversary  of  Evaona- 
tion  Day,  when  the  British  left  Boston.  — T onth  ’s 
Companion.  _ 

PERSONAL  AND  NEWS  ITEMS 

The  new  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Sir  Joseph 
Rimsdale,  is  a  rich  man,  otherwise  he  oonld 
not  have  accepted  the  office.  London’s  Lord 
Mayor  is  expected  to  spend  all  of  his  salary 
of  $50,000  and  something  like  an  equal  amount 
out  of  his  own  pocket  on  the  various  fanotions 
that  fill  his  official  life.  The  new  lord  mayor 
will  probably  have  to  stand  a  heavier  strain 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  for  a  generation 
past,  beoanse  he  will  be  in  office  at  the  time  of 
the  coronation  next  June,  and  it  will  take  a 
tremendous  outlay  to  snstain  the  dignity  of 
the  city  on  that  occasion. 

Captain  Dreyfus,  who  since  his  eqnittal  has 
been  living  near  Geneva,  has  deteimined  to 
leave  Switzerland  and  make  his  home  in 
Alsace,  where  he  was  born.  He  will  spend 
the  winter  in  the  Riviera,  after  which  he 
will  have  a  permanent  home  in  his  native 
state,  devoting  his  time  to  literature  and 
scientific  pnrsnits. 


WINTER  TOURISTS  RATES. 
Season  1901—1902. 

The  Southern  Railway,  the  direct  route  to  the  winter 
resorts  of  Flo'-ida,  Georgia,  the  Carollnasand  the  South 
and  Southwest,  announces  excursion  tickets  will  be 
placed  on  sale  October  15th  to  April  3Uih,  with  final 
limit  Ma)  31.  1903  Perfect  Dining  and  Pul  man  Service 
on  all  through  trains.  For  full  particulars  regarding 
rate,  descriptive  matter,  call  on  or  address  New  York 
Ofllce,  371  and  1185  Broadway,  or  Alex.  S.  Thweatt 
Eastern  Passenger  Agent,  1186  Broadway. 


OBITUARY 

Mollison.— At  her  home,  Oswego.  N.  Y.,  on  Sunday* 
Nov.  17th,  IWl.  Ha  riette  Coudit,  wife  of  Gilbert  Molll 
son.  Funeral  services  at  her  late  residence  on  Wednes- 
day,  Nov.  30tb,  at  2  o’clock  P.  M. 


¥  ADIE8  WANTED  to  work  on  sofa  pillows.  Material 
furnished.  Steady  work  guaranteed:  experiencs 
unnecessary.  Send  stamped  envelope  to  Miss  S.  .McGee. 
Needlework  Department,  IDEAL  C(J.,  (Chicago,  Ill. 


RUCKLAND  CE.HEIEUY. 

PIERMONT-ON-THE-HUDSON.  Northein  New  Jer 
sey  R  R.,  Chambers  and  33d  St.  Ferries. 


EnO  RIALS  for 

CHURCH  AND  CEflETERY 

Special  Designs.  Work  delivered  in  any  part 
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7«ars  have  passed,  is  not  forgotten.  Then  also  not  have  been  better  for  all  the  ohnrohes  and 
the  presence  of  a  brother  who  gets  drank  and  people  to  have  gone  over  to  the  Free  Ohnroh, 
staggers  abont,  as  has  recently  been  seen,  for  precisely  the  same  doctrines  are  held,  the 
and  the  keeping  of  snch  a  one  on  the  staff  only  difference  being  ‘that  the  Free  Ohnroh  Is 
of  the  mission,  will  snggest  to  the  native  independent  of  any  conference.  The  Tongans 
mind  that  the  oondnot  is  not  displeasing  to  are  not .  seen  oroaohing  when  meeting  a  mis- 
those  in  high  authority.  The  Roman  Catholic  sionary  or  white  man,  as  do  other  Sooth 
mission  is  well  manned,  with  nineteen  white  Sea  Islanders.  In  other  archipelagoes  it 
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THE  GOSPEL  OF  LABOR 

HenrT  Van  Dyke 

Bat  I  think  the  King  of  that  country  comes  oat  from 
among  His  tireless  host, 

nd  walks  in  this  world  of  the  weary,  as  If  He  loved  It 
the  most ; 

For  here  In  the  dusty  confusion, with  eyes  that  are  heavy 
and  dim. 

He  meets  again  the  laboring  men  who  are  looking  and 
longing  for  Him. 

He  cancels  the  curse  of  Elden,  and  brings  them  a  bless¬ 
ing  ins'ead ; 

Blessed  are  they  that  labor,  for  Jesus  partakes  of  their 
bread. 

He  puts  His  band  to  their  burdens.  He  enters  their 
homes  at  night  I 

Who  does  his  best  shall  have  as  guest  the  Master  of 
life  and  light. 

This  Is  the  gospel  of  labor— ring  it,  ye  bells  of  the  kirk— 

The  Lord  of  love  came  down  from  above,  to  live  with  the 
men  who  work. 

This  is  the  rose  that  He  planted, here  In  the  thorn-cursed 
soil— 

Heaven  Is  blest  with  perfect  rest,  but  the  blessing  of 
earth  Is  toil.  —Seleeted. 


j  TKe  Kingdom 


The  Last  Census  The  re  tarns  from  the  recent 
lu  Tonga  censas  show  an  encouraging 

increase  of  the  native  popula¬ 
tion.  The  visit  of  Oaptain  Cook  to  the  Friendly 
Islands,  though  he  wa.’i  not  the  discoverer  of 
Tonga,  seems  to  have  been  the  dawning  of  a 
new  era.  The  population  of  Tonga  was  evi¬ 
dently  much  greater  in  the  days  that  have  gone 
than  at  present,  the  remains  of  numerous 
towns  and  graveyards  testifying  to  the  fact, 
and  not  only  so,  since  Captain  Cook’s  time 
they  have  decreased  one-third.  The  cause  of 
the  modern  decrease  has  been  no  doubt  due  to 
the  introduction  of  European  diseases  and 
epidemics.  But  the  scourge  of  the  islands  is 
pulmonary  sickness.  Infantile  mortality  is 
very  great,  numbers  have  been  carried  off  by 
zymotic  distempers  induced  by  unwholesome 
food.  Everything  indicates  that  the  decrease 
was  well  under  way  when  the  first  missionaries 
landed.  That  not  only  the  decrease  is  now 
stopped,  but  a  substantial  increase  shown,  ar¬ 
gues  well  for  the  hygienic  regulations  intro, 
dnoed  by  the  missionaries.  The  charge  that 
these  islands  prove  that  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  aboriginal  peoples,  with  the 
resulting  change  of  moral  oustoms,  kills  a  race 
is  disproved.  Indeed  the  history  of  missions 
in  this  archipelago,  from  the  very  first  when 
three  missionaries  lost  their  lives  among  the 
Brown  People,  to  the  present  time,  shows  that 
the  bad  white  man  has  been  a  onrse  to  the 
natives,  and  the  good  white  man  a  profound 
blessing.  It  is  a  question  of  morals  and  not  of 
color  I  That  the  Friendly  Islanders  are  of  Asiatic 
origin  is  indicated  by  their  customs ;  having 
cities  of  refuge,  oiroamoision,and  many  of  the 
hygienic  regulations  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 

Roman  Catholics  That  they  have  faithful 
Decreasing  in  priests  among  them  is  not 
Tonga  to  be  questioned,  but  that  a  re¬ 

ligious  sect  compelled  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  build  ohurohes  for  them  under  the  huge 
guns  of  a  French  man-of-war,  although  ssany 


workers  in  the  field,  while  the  Wesleyans  have 
but  five  and  the  Free  Church  two.  Chonel  Col¬ 
lege  has  fifty  students,  and  a  brass  band  of 
twenty  pieces  to  play  in  church  on  Sundays.  By 
a  political  movement  they  have  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  appropriation  of  |15  for  each  Cath¬ 
olic  teacher  each  year. 

The  Wesleyan  On  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  Wes- 
Church  leyan  College  is  a  hermit-crab. 

The  hermit-crab  has  no  shell  of 
Its  own,  and  learns  to  adapt  itself  to  any  house 
of  shell  It  may  pick  up.  The  motto  is,  “The 
Tongaman’s  Castle  is  his  Mind."  Thousands 
have  passed  through  this  institution.  Two 
books  of  Euclid,  algebra,  modern  and  ancient 
history,  geography  of  the  world,  and  especially 
of  Ooeanioa,  and  physical  geography  are  among 
the  branches  taught.  Mr.  J.  B.  Moulton,  sec. 
ond  head  of  the  College,  says  as  does  the 
French  priest,  “The  Tongans  are  >  natural 
mathematicians.”  One  hundred  and  thirty 
bright  looking  young  men  are  in  attendance. 
A  m^^’ing  of  the  old  students  has  just  been 
held,  a  strong  spiritual  desire  was  manifest  and 
a  revival  is  hopefully  expected.  This  denomi¬ 
nation  has  sixty-six  churches  and  1,360  mem¬ 
bers.  Since  1886,  when  the  Free  Church  was 
organized,  the  Wesleyan  body  has  been  much 
hampered,  and  some  question  whether  it  would 


is  permitted  by  the  missionaries  (exceed¬ 
ingly  distasteful  to  an  American),  because 
it  is  the  native  custom  of  showing  re¬ 
spect  for  a  chief,  and  it  would  seem  to 
be  perfectly  proper  that  the  white  educated 
missionary  have  as  much  respect  shown  him 
by  the  natives,  as  the  ignorant  head  of  the 
tribe  receives.  The  point  appears  to  be  well 
taken,  and  one  would  not  wish  to  adversely  criti¬ 
cise  the  doings  of  the  worthy  men  of  God,  but 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  as  soon  as  possible  the 
last  traces  of  slavery  and  abject  humility  will 
be  removed  and  the  more  intelligent  and  self- 
respecting  spirit  of  the  Tongan  Christian  in¬ 
troduced.  The  veteran  missionary,  Dr.  J.  E. 
Moulton,  brother  of  Dr.  B.  Q.  Moulton,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  Literature  in  English  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago,  and  who  is  finishing  the 
translation  of  the  Bible  directly  from  the  or¬ 
iginal  languages  into  Tongan,  is  in  Tonga  preach¬ 
ing  and  assisting.  This  last  task  of  the  learned 
Doctor  is  a  stupendous  one,  and  no  man  living 
is  better  equipped  for  it.  He  returns  to  Syd¬ 
ney  this  month  to  complete  the  translation 
and  give  the  finished  work  to  the  press. 

The  King  of  the  King  George  II.  of  Tongs  is 
Tongans  a  large,  noble  looking  man, 

who  dresses  in  European 
style.  He  wears  the  Cross  of  Tonga  on  kls 
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watch  chain.  The  laws  against  intoxicating 
liquors  are  strict,  it  is  illegal  to  sell  or  give  to 
a  native  drink,  bnt  often  Eoropeans  give  it. 
The  King  has  family  worship  twice  every  day 
in  the  palace.  Two  horses  sent  np  from  the 
Colonies  for  him  were  not  allowed  to  land  on 
Sunday,  the  lawsjprotecting  the  day  of  God 
not  being  broken  for  the  King  of  the  Tongans. 
It  is  nnlawfnl  for  freight  to  be  landed  any¬ 
where  in  the  kingdom  on  Sunday.  It  is  pass- 


seem,  apart  from  all  other  considerations,  that 
the  book  must  be  rather  thin  reading,  [forj'as 
Canon  Henson  declares,  "There  is  so  much 
conventional  rhapsody  and  so  mnch  gratnitons 
nncharity  in  these  effusions  that  it  is  difficult 
to  believe  them  either  spontaneous  or  alto¬ 
gether  sincere.  *  ’  A  bock  on  The  Road  from 
Rome  would  be  more  voluminous  if  not  more 
interesting  reading — to  the  Romanists. 

The  English  Congre-  The  autumnal  meeting 
gatlonal  Union  of  the  Union  of  Eng¬ 

land  and  Wales  was  held 
on  October  14  and  following  days  at  Manches¬ 
ter.  It  was  in  many 
respects  a  notable 
occasion,  owing  in 
part  to  the  increased 
number  of  delegates 
and  representatives 
of  oorresp  o  n  d  i  n  g 
bodies,  and  also  to 
the  issues  which  have 
stirred  up  the  chur¬ 
ches  as  they  never 
have  been  aroused 
hitherta  Here,  as 
in  other  recent  con¬ 
ferences,  the  kindly 
courtesy  of  fraternal 
greetings  from  the 
Established  Chnrch 
was  in  evidence,  to 
the  great  pleasure  of 
alL 


of  a  new  creed.  The  faith  of  the  church  need 
not  be  formulated  into  any  set  form.  It  is  too 
Eoou  to  predict  what  the  effect  of  the  address 
will  be.  A  few  more  than  half  of  the  2,842 
Congregational  Churches  of  England  and  Wales 
are  in  affiliation  with  the  present  Union. 
Their  independence  from  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  would  seem  to  make  it  unlikely  that  they 
would  enter  into  any  compact  which  might 
imperil  their  condition  of  separateness.  And 
yet  it  is  undeniably  true  that  the  effect  of  the 
present  discussions  will  be  to  cause  a  re-exam¬ 
ination  of  conditions  and  prayer  for  betterment. 
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ing  Strange  that  one  must  come  to  the  South 
Seas,  where  recently  Christianity  is  victorious, 
to  find  a  real  observance  of  the  Lord’s  day  I 
The  Free  Church  At  the  King’s  church  a  thous- 
Of  Tonga  and  people  are  often  present. 

At  the  other  139  churches 
the  attendance  is  universally  very  large.  The 
native  Free  Chnrch  pastors  are  better  paid 
than  others  in  these  seas.  They  have  a  salary 
of  eighty  pounds  the  year,  besides  a  house, 
garden  and  yam  patch.  Each  year  they  must 
plant  fifty  cocoanut  and  one  hundred  banana 
trees.  All  householders  are  required  to  sweep 
their  lawns  and  bum  the  rubbish  every  Satur¬ 
day.  The  Free  Church  people  contribute  about 
$6  per  head  annually,  including  children. 
That  they  sent  large  snms  of  money  to  the 
Wesleyan  Conference  previous  to  withdrawing 
was  right,  for  the  white  Christians  of  England 
had  spent  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  on 
their  Christianization.  The  membership  num¬ 
bers  over  six  thousand.  They  have  bnt  one 
white  preacher,  the  veteran  missionary,  the 
Rev.  J.  B.  Watkin,  who  is  also  the  King’s 
chaplain.  The  Free  Chnrch  is  in  a  prosperous 
condition  and  a  revival  of  pure  and  nndefiled  re¬ 
ligion  after  the  teachings  of  Jesus  Christ  is 
expected  this  year.  All  the  improvements 
here  are  due  to  the  influence  of  the  mission¬ 
aries.  From  savagery  to  Christianity  in  four 
score  years,  what  a  record  for  missions  I  As 
the  choir  of  two  hundred  young  Free  Church 
College  men  sang  at  the  morning  service,  so 
let  ns  all  join  in  and  say.  Hallelujah  I  Halle¬ 
lujah!  ! 

Roads  to  Under  this  title  there  has  recently 
Rome  been  published,  with  the  approbation 
of  Cardinal  Vaughan,  a  book  which 
gives  the  experiences  of  those  Englishmen  who 
have  become  convinced  in  recent  years  of  the 
necessity  of  membership  in  the  Roman  Church 
for  their  salvation.  Canon  Henson  in  a  late 
sermon  described  the  volume  as  "a  curious  and 
melancholy  book  which  professed  to  give  the 
reasons  why  sixty-five  persons,  now  living, 
had  at  various  times  during  the  past  forty-five 
years  become  Roman  Catholics.’’  It  would 


The  United  Congre-  The  great  feature  of  the 
gational  Church  meeting  undoubtedly  was 
Dr.  Joseph  Parker's  speech 
as  chairmau,  in  which  he  outlined  the  plans 
for  the  ultimate  unification  of  the  churches 
holding  to  the  Congregational  system  through¬ 
out  the  world.  This  would  begin  by  a  concen¬ 
tration  of  authority  in  church  life,  so  that  the 
ministry.  Colleges,  societies,  and  subsidiary 
unions  would  be  spoken  of  as  part  and  parcel 
of  the  United  Church.  Especially  in  the  care 
and  oversight  of  the  ministry  is  there  opportu¬ 
nity  for  some  sort  of  paternalism.  At  present 
almost  anyone  can  become  a  Congreagtional 
preacher.  Dr.  Parker  would  have  a  central 
authority  with  power  to  impose  tests  of  educa¬ 
tional  and  religions  fitness,  and  once  in  the 


The  Bishop  of  Durham  On  the  occasion  of  Dr. 
and  the  Presbyteries  Monle’s  recent  elevation 
to  the  Bishopric  of  Dur¬ 
ham,  the  Presbytery  of  that  city  sent  him  an 
address  of  congratulation.  It  is  pleasant  to 
note  the  cordiality  with  which  this  was  re¬ 
ceived,  and  it  is  well  worth  recording  the 
words  as  a  testimony  of  the  Christian  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  successor  of  Bishops  Lightfoot  and 
Westcott.  The  letter  ran  thus:  "I  am  deeply 
moved  by  this  gracious  act  of  Christian  broth¬ 
erhood  on  the  part  of  the  Presbytery.  It  comes 
to  me,  at  an  hour  full  of  profound  sense  of  per¬ 
sonal  need,  as  a  token  of  hope  and  help  from 
our  dear  Lord  and  Master,  Great  King  and 
Head  of  the  Church,  author  of  all  peace  and 
love.  Many  of  my  best-beloved  friends  in 
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ministry  of  the  church  he  would  see  that  they 
had  a  living  salary  and  an  honorable  and  re¬ 
spectable  retirement  No  restriction  of  the^an- 
tonomy  of  the  churches  is  contemplated,  nor 
does  the  proposition  involve  the  construction 


Christ  are  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
May  I  not  hope  in  the  future  to  be  allowed  to 
add  to  their  number,  with  such  a  welcome  be¬ 
fore  me?  Humbly  and  earnestly  desiring  the  con¬ 
tinued  prayers  of  the  Presbytery,  I  remain  your 
sincere  servant  in  the  Lord,  H.C.G.  Monle.’’ 
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^  Of  Our  City  CHurches 

As  to  an  Several  ministen  preached 

**  Open  Sunday”  last  Sunday  against  a  more 
liberal  interpretation  of  the 
Snnday  closing  law.  Dr.  MaoArthnr  had  been 
investigating  the  saloons  near  his  ohnroh  and 
was  glad  to  find  that  the  law  was  not  more 
oonspicnonsly  violated.  Expressing  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  new  administration  purposes 
to  pot  the  affairs  of  the  city  on  the  highest 
possible  plane,  he  objected  to  extending  the 
privileges  of  the  saloon  keeper  beyond  those  of 
the  butcher  or  grocer.  Bather,  he  believed 
that  future  legislation  should  tend  to  restrict 
the  privileges  of  the  saloon.  The  Rev.  O.  F. 
Patterson  of  the  Ohnroh  of  the  Divine  Pater¬ 
nity,  took  the  ground  that  the  immigrant  ac¬ 
customed  to  buy  beer  on  Snnday  should  con¬ 
form  his  habits  to  our  laws,  rather  than  ass 
our  laws  to  be  made  to  conform  to  his  habits. 
Dr.  Louis  Albert  Banks  argued  that  beer  and 
wine  and  whiskey  would  keep  over  night  as 
well  as  meat,  and  that  those  who  must  have 
them  should  buy  them  on  Saturday  as  they  do 
their  meat.  The  question,  however,  does  not 
so  much  lie  between  the  saloon  keeper  and  the 
butcher  as  between  those  who  can  afford  to  go 
to  hotels  and  clubs  on  Snnday  if  they  desire  to 
drink  and  those  who  must  go  to  the  saloon 
or  nowhere.  The  reformer  who  will  find  a 
means  to  put  these  two  classes  on  the  same 
legal  footing,  with  reference  to  drinking  away 
from  home,  will  contribute  much  to  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  very  difQonlt  problem. 

Eighty  -third  For  eighty-three  years  that  ex. 
Anniversary  oellent  institution,  the  Port  So¬ 
ciety,  has  been  doing  good  work 
for  sailors.  On  Snnday  last  the  anniversary 
was  celebrated  in  the  Mariners’  Ohurch,  Madi¬ 
son  street.  The  ohnroh  was  gaily  decorated 
with  fiags  of  all  nations  and  the  services  were 
conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Boult,  aided  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Stitt  D.  D.  of 
the  Seaman’s  Friend  Society,  W.  H.  H.  Moore 
Esq.  who  made  an  address,  the  Rev.  Drs. 
Howard  Agnew  Johnston  of  the  Madison  Ave¬ 
nue  Presbyterian  Ohurch  and  Donald  Sage 
Maokay  of  the  Oollegiate  Reformed  Ohnroh,  a 
sailor,  who  told  the  story  of  his  conversion,  a 
Swedish  orchestra  and  a  German  choir. 

The  Ancient  There  is  something  peculiarly 
Churches  touching  in  the  old  np-town 
churches,  those  that  stood  before 
the  city  crept  op  to  them,  or  the  new  np-town 
churches  came  to  crowd  them.  Dr.  Gillett’s  at 
Harlem  has  long  since  been  submerged,  but  Dr. 
Payson’s  under  the  hill  at  Inwood— once  Dr. 
Dickinson’s— and  the  sturdy  old  Brick  Church 
on  the  heights  at  One  Hundred  and  Fifty-fifth 
street- once  Oarmansville— the  pet  and  pride 
of  our  good  friend.  Dr.  Stoddard  of  The  Ob¬ 
server,  still  stand,  breasting  the  tides  of  change 
and  witnessing  for  the  truth  and  the  better 
things  of  life  here  and  beyond.  For  many 
years  now  Dr.  Bliss  hat  held  the  fort  at  what 
was  once  “Oarmansville,”  while  the  new  city 
has  risen  round  his  church  as  if  to  engulf  or 
transform  it.  Some  powerful  friends  might 
put  a  new  spire  on  the  edifice,  then  it  might 
stand  for  another  generation  a  splendid  land¬ 
mark.  Perhaps  Dr.  Bliss  desires  a  new  ohurch 
building.  In  any  case  he  is  worthy  and  we 
wish  him  hit  heart’s  best  desire. 

Evangelistic  The  Rev.  E.  Payson  Hammond 
Services  D.D.  and  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Mc¬ 
Kinney  Ph.D.  will  commence 
United  Gospel  Evangelistic  services  in  the 
Home  Ohnroh,  East  Eleventh  street,  this 
city,  of  which  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Fox  is  pastor, 
on  Sunday  morning,  November  24,  at  10.80. 


A  service  for  children,  young  people  and  adults 
will  be  held  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day 
at  8  o’clock  and  7.80.  All  are  most  cordially 
invited.  The  meetings  will  be  under  the  au¬ 
spices  of  the  New  York  State  Sunday-school 
Association,  of  which  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Schanf- 
fler  is  President. 

West  Farms  Pres-  On  Snnday,  November  10, 
byterian  Church  after  the  afternoon  sermon 
by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  Payson  Mallery  D.D.  the  entire  con¬ 
gregation,  preceded  by  the  church  officers,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  site  of  the  proposed  new  ohnroh 
edifice,  and  engaged  in  a  service  of  consecra¬ 
tion.  The  worshippers  gathered  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  about  a  temporary  pulpit,  on  which  was 
placed  a  copy  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  the 
Communion  service,  and  the  baptismal  bowl, 
suggestive  of  theXtruths  to  be  preached,  and 
the  sacraments  to  be  administered  in  the  new 
sanctuary.  The  pastor  read  a  brief  historical 
sketch  of  the  church,  made  a  statement  ex¬ 
planatory  of  the  unique  occasion,  and  offered  a 
prayer  in  which,  for  himself  and  for  the  con¬ 
gregation,  he  consecrated  to  the  Triune  God, 
and  tot  he  service  of  his  ohnroh,  the  ground  on 
whoh  they  stood. 

The  Fourth  at  West  End  avenue  and  Ninety- 
Presbyterian  first  street.  Dr.  J.  Wilbur  Chap¬ 
man  pastor,  at  its  prayer-meet¬ 
ing  last  evening  considered  Our  Preparation  for 
the  Forward  Movement  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Last  spring  it  was  decided  by  the 
representatives  of  the  Young  People’s  Social 
Circle  and  the  old  members  of  the  Social  and 
Benevolent  Associations  of  this  ohnroh  to  unite 
these  two  organizations  and  form  the  Social 
Union  of  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  draft  by-laws 
and  propose  a  constitution.  This  committee 
reported  last  evening.  It  is  Dr.  Chapman’s 
purpose  to  make  a  new  departure  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Thanksgiving  service.  The  ohurch 
will  not  “preach”  but  “practice,”  and  the 
new  assistant,  the  Rev.  John  Lewis  Clark 
D.D.,  will  have  the  service  entirely  in  his 
charge,  with  the  full  assistance  of  the  pastor 
and  the  ohnroh  officers.  The  plan  is  to  make 
a  special  contribution  of  money  or  articles  of 
food  and  clothing  to  the  worthy  poor  of  our 
city.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the  ohnroh 
just  preceding  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  then  the 
members  are  asked  to  come  together  on  Thanks¬ 
giving  morning  and  have  a  service  of  prayer 
and  praise.  First:  Because  of  God’s  great 
blessing  them  as  a  people,  and  then  because  be 
has  given  to  them  the  privilege  of  bestowing 
these  gifts  upon  those  who  are  not  so  fortu¬ 
nate  as  themselves.  In  view  of  the  departure  of 
Mr.  Harris  for  Cuba,  the  Session  has  secured 
the  services  of  Mr.  Charles  B.  Moore,  a  grad¬ 
uate  student  of  Columbia  University,  to  take 
charge  of  the  boys’  work  for  the  next  few 
months.  Mr.  Carl  N.  Elass,  a  student  at 
Union  Seminary,  will  give  his  special  atten¬ 
tion  to  work  in  the  interests  of  the  young  men 
of  the  church  and  congregation. 

Dr.  Lorimer  among  The  Madison  Avenue  Bap- 
his  people  tist  Church  has  been 

crowded  every  Snnday  since 
Dr.  Lorimer  came.  On  Tuesday  evening  his 
congregation  gave  him  a  reception.  This 
(Thursday)  evening  the  Baptist  pastors  give 
him  a  denominational  reception. 

William  Ziegler,  an  elder  for  the  past  fifteen 
years  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Pitts¬ 
burg  (the  Rev.  S.  Edward  Young,  pastor), 
has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  in  that 
ohnroh,  made  vacant  by  Joseph  W.  Angell’s 
acceptance  of  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian 
Obqroh  at  Hersman,  Ill, 


Many  residents  of  this  and  other  cities  will 
be  interested  to  know  that  a  memorial  service 
for  the  Rev.  George  T.  Pnrves  D.D.,  LL.D. 
will  be  held  in  the  chapel  of  Princeton  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary  at  4  P.  M.  next  Tuesday,  No¬ 
vember  26.  The  address  will  be  made  by  the 
Rev.  Prof.  B.  B.  Warfield  D.D.,  LL.D.  The 
public  are  cordially  invited. 

The  annual  fair  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial 
School  Association  and  Home  for  Destitute 
Children  will  be  held  at  the  Brooklyn  Academy 
of  Music  Thursday,  December  6,  Friday,  De¬ 
cember  6,  and  Saturday,  December  7,  from  12 
o’clock  noon  to  10  o’clock  evening.  There  will 
be  music. 

Mrs.  Dorr’s  School  at  808  West  One  Hundred 
and  Sixth  street  will  present  Mr.  Marshall 
Darrack  in  a  recital  of  the  Merchant  of  Ven¬ 
ice,  on  Monday  afternoon,  Novembr  25,  at  8  80, 
at  the  Berkley  Lyceum.  Lovers  of  Shakespeare 
may  remember  Mr.  Darrack  in  his  charming 
impersonation  of  the  many  characters  in  A 
Comedy  of  Errors  and  Macbeth,  two  years  ago. 

The  twenty-ninth  season  of  Oratorio  began 
on  Tuesday  evening  with  Mendelssohn’s  Elijah 
given  at  Carnegie  Hall.  Mr.  Frank  Damrosoh 
is  as  usual  the  conductor.  The  artists  last 
Tuesday  evening  were  Mme  Lili  Lehmann, 
Miss  Isabel  Bouton,  Mr.  H.  Evan  Williams  and 
Mr.  Gwilyn  Miles.  as  usual  The  Messiah 
will  be  given  on  Friday  afternoon  and  Satur¬ 
day  evening  in  Christmas  week,  December  28 
and  29. 

That  time  honored  institution  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  sends 
out  its  annual  appeal  for  funds.  During  the 
fiscal  year  just  ended  8,056  families  and  1,118 
homeless  men  and  women  were  aided  with 
money,  and  a  larger  number  profited  by  the 
efforts  of  its  corps  of  trained  and  experienced 
workers.  Funds  are  needed  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  Association,  ''which  include  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Relief,  Hartley 
House  and  the  People’s  Baths.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  the  only  General  Relief  Agency  in  Old 
New  York;  $50,000  is  needed  for  the  year’s 
work.  Any  sum.  no  matter  how  small,  will 
be  gratefully  received.  Checks  ^ay  be  made 
payable  to  the  Association  or  to  — obert  Shaw 
Mintnm,  Traesnrer,  an^  sent  to  106  East 
Twenty-second  street.  Mr.  R  Fulton  Cutting 
is  President. 

The  announcement  is  made  that  open  com¬ 
petitive  examinations  for  positions  in  New 
York  State  and  County  Departments  and  Insti¬ 
tutions  will  be  held  about  December  7,  in  Al¬ 
bany,  Amsterdam,  Auburn,  Binghamtoh,  Buf¬ 
falo,  Elmira,  Hornellsville,  Ithaca,  Jamestown, 
Kingston,  Lockport,  Malone,  New  burg.  New 
York,  Ogdensburg,  Clean,  Oneonta,  Plattsbnrg, 
Poughkeepsie,  Rochester,  Sandy  Hill,  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Utica  and  Watertown,  for  the  following 
positions:  Assistant,  Antitoxin  Laboratory, 
Department  of  Health,  $720,  open  to  women 
only;  Assistant  Bacteriologist,  Department  of 
Health,  $500  for  half  time,  open  to  licensed 
physicians  only:  Custodian,  office  of  Public 
Administrator,  New  York  County,  |6(X),  open 
to  residents  of  New  York  County  only;  Di¬ 
rector  of  Pathological  Institute,  State  Com¬ 
mission  in  Lunacy,  $5,0<X),  open  to  non-resi¬ 
dents,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  regulation 
X.  ;  Physician,  Third  Grade  (including  Junior 
Physician),  State  Hospitals,  usual  salary  $900 
and  maintenance,  open  to  licensed  practitioners 
who  have  had  at  least  one  year  of  hospital  ex¬ 
perience  ;  and  several  minor  positions.  Appli¬ 
cations  for  these  positions  must  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  Commission  on  or  before  noon  of 
December  2.  For  further  particulars  and  ap¬ 
plication  blank,  address  Chief  Examiner,  State 
Civil  Service  Commission,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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A  Peli^ious  and  Family  Paper 

“A  TRIBUTE  OF  FILIAL  LOVE” 

When  Dr.  Thomas  O.  Hall  thus  characterized, 
in  his  opening  page,  the  biography  of  his 
father,  Dr.  John  Hall,  which  he  has  jast  given 
to  the  poblio,  he  was  perhaps  hardly  aware  how 
greatly  that  filial  love  enhanced  the  valne  of 
his  work.  Narrated  by  any  pen  there  would 
be  interest  and  inspiration  in  the  life  of  that 
prince  of  preachers  and  pastors  who  for  more 
than  a  generation  was  a  leader  of  men,  leaving, 
as  his  son  truly  says,  “his  mark  for  good  upon 
thousands  of  lives.”  But  no  other  pen  but 
that  of  a  son  so  loyal,  so  loving,  so  sensitive 
to  the  real  elements  of  his  father’s  greatness, 
oonld  have  drawn  with  such  consummate  truth 
and  delicacy  the  portrait  of  Dr.  John  Hall 
which  we  find  within  the  covers  of  this  book. 
Without  pretension,  without  eulogy  or  criti¬ 
cism,  in  all  simplicity  and  sincerity,  but  with 
a  penetrating  sympathy,  this  son  has  marve¬ 
lously  perpetuated  “the  straightforward,  ten¬ 
der,  upright  manhood”  which  was  the  father’s 
charm  and  power,  as  he  has  without  partiality 
and  without  hypocrisy  and  with  the  fidelity  of 
perfect  comprehension  interpreted  those  “last 
tests  of  his  character”  which  were  so  mysteri¬ 
ous  to  those  who  reve.  i  Dr.  Hall,  so  cruel  to 
those  who  loved  him,  and  yet  which,  “though 
they  broke  his  heart,  left  him  without  bitter¬ 
ness,  ”  a  great  man  still  in  the  veneration  and 
regret  of  the  Church. 

Those  who  need  to  see  this  father  and  son 
together  in  the  years  when  both  were  in  their 
glorious  prime,  the  prime  of  experienced  man¬ 
hood,  the  prime  of  disciplined  youth,  were  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  strength  and  sacredness  of 
the  bond  which  united  them.  Widely  as  they 
differed  on  questions  of  doctrine  and  of  polity, 
the  union  between  them  even  as  it  presented 
itself  to  a  casual  acquaintance  was  impressively 
beautiful.  It  was  such  an  illustration  as  is 
rarely  given  to  men  of  the  unalterable  bond  of 
a  love  founded  not  on  agreement  of  opinions, 
but  on  oneness  of  ideal  and  of  aim.  We  should 
expect  a  love  like  that  to  be  an  accurate  inter¬ 
preter  of  the  life  of  the  one  beloved,  and  so  it 
proves  to  be. 

The  events  of  Dr.  John  Hall’s  life  were  in 
themselves  interesting,  not  because  they  were 
complicated  and  full  of  adventure,  but  because, 
given  the  conditions,  they  were  entirely  natu¬ 
ral  and  normal.  It  is  a  lovely  story,  as  the  son 
narrates  it,  the  early  life  in  the  Ulster  cottage, 
the  home  of  humble  piety,  of  which  unworld- 
liness,  humility  and  self-denial  'were  simple 
matters  of  course.  There  was  poverty  of  purse 
but  not  of  purpose ;  with  the  plain  living  of 
the  Irish  peasant  proprietor  was  united  the 
high  thinking  and  lofty  standards  of  the  Scot¬ 
tish  witness-bearer,  and  through 'all  his  stren- 
uons  youth  as  schoolboy,  teacher,  farm  laborer, 
student,  John  Hall  was  as  true  to  both  tradi¬ 
tions  as  he  was  to  the  “savnr  and  fragrance  of 
pious  love,”  which  as  his  son  says,  he  carried 
with  him  when  he  left  his  cottage  home  to 
pursue  his  studies  at  Belfast. 

This  is  not  tbe  place  in  which  to  review  the 
career  of  the  purposeful,  tender  hearted,  God¬ 
fearing  lad,  as  he  grew  to  his  brave  manhood, 
fearlessly  espousing  while  yet  in  College,  the 
“heresies”  of  temperance  and  anti- slavery, 
strongly  Protestant  and  Presbyterian,  believ¬ 
ing  in  tbe  importance  of  missions,  tbe  efficacy 
of  ednoation,  bnt  putting  before  all  other  val¬ 
ues  that  of  a  high  personal  attainment  In  faoli- 
aess.  The  reminiseenoes  which  Dr.  Hall  later 
eontribnted  to  tbe  weekly  paper  of  his  faithful 
ally  and  friend,  Robert  Bonner,  are  bis  son’s 
guide  in  interpreting  these  early  years  of  his 


father’s  life.  Then  follow  the  first  experiences 
as  a  preacher,  beginning  with  home  mission 
work  in  Connaught,  a  duty  which  inoiuded 
teaching  and  the  inspection  of  schools  as  well 
as  tract  distributing,  the  establishment  of  Sun¬ 
day-schools  and  a  wide  itineracy,  with  writing 
f..r  the  weekly  papers— occasionally  in  verse. 
The  call  to  Armagh  followed— to  tbe  church 
which  is  second  in  importance  only  to  that  of 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  to  which  indeed  it  be¬ 
came  a  stepping  stone.  It  was  in  Armagh 
that,  as  the  son  perceives,  “were  developed 
those  powers  as  pastor  and  preacher  which 
made  the  future  career  so  fruitful.  ”  The  con¬ 
gregation  included  thoughtful  and  highly  edu¬ 
cated  city  people  and  plain  farmer  folk ;  the 
sermon  must  needs  be — and  soon  came  to  be — 
equally  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  needs  of 
both.  The  young  pastor  was  soon  recognized 
in  the  councils  of  the  ohnrch,  and  bis  fame 
reached  afar.  He  was  invited  to  go  to  Scot¬ 
land,  and  declined,  before  tbe  choice  of  the 
most  notable  Presbyterian  Ohnrcb  in  Ireland, 
Mary’s  Abbey,  Dublin,  fell  upon  him.  The 
change,  which  gave  a  wider  sphere  for  his  con¬ 
stantly  enlarging  powers,  brought  also  prob¬ 
lems  and  perplexities,  chiefly  with  regard  to 
public  ednoation  and  the  progress  of  “liberal” 
orthodoxy  of  which  Dr.  Hall  became  a  leader. 
It  was  as  a  leader  in  the  church  and  at  tbe 
same  time  as  one  whom  the  old  conservatives 
regarded  doubtfully,  that  in  1867  Dr.  Hall  was 
sent  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  American  Presbyterian  Church  North,  and 
so  entered  upon  the  way  which  led  him  in  a 
brief  period  to  the  pulpit  of  the  Fifth  Avenne 
—then  the  Nineteenth  Street— Church. 

It  is  in  the  story  of  the  thirty  years  that  fol¬ 
lowed  the  acceptance  of  that  call  that  the 
filial  piety  of  his  biographer  most  beautifully 
makes  itself  evident,  and  not  less  clearly  in 
the  recital  of  bis  father’s  great  service  and 
eminent  snooesses  than  in  the  sane  and  simple 
story  of  the  shadows  that  gathered  round 


and  philanthropists,  having  done  mnoh  efficient 
and  important  work. 

Before  the  close  of  the  last  eentury,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  had  carried  on  a  oanvass  and  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  sociological  and  religions  conditions 
of  a  half  million  of  the  population  of  Greater 
New  York,  being  a  study  of  the  Fifth,  Sev¬ 
enth,  Eleventh,  Thirteenth,  Fourteenth, 
Fifteenth,  Seventeenth,  Nineteenth  and  Twenty 
first  Assembly  Districts  in  Manhattan,  and  of 
the  First,  Fourth,  Fifth,  Eleventh  and  Seven¬ 
teenth  Wards  in  Brooklyn.  It  has  now  eom- 
pleted  a  oanvass  of  four  Assembly  Districts, 
the  Twenty-second,  Twenty-fourth,  Twenty- 
sixth  and  Twenty-eighth,  which  inolnde  the 
region  lying  between  Thirty-seventh  street  and 
Eighty-fourth  street,  Lexington  avenne  and  the 
East  River.  Their  population  at  the  last  cen¬ 
sus  was  253,005,  or  ronghly,  50,000  families. 

Tbe  former  canvasses  had  resulted  not  only 
in  the  collection  of  valuable  religions  statis¬ 
tics,  bnt  in  turning  over  to  church  care  more 
than  20,000  unchurched  families,  thus  rekind¬ 
ling  religions  life  and  stimulating  religions 
interest  in  thousands  npon  thousands  of  adnlts 
and  children,  and  starting  enduring  influences. 
More  than  this,  as  the  resnlt  of  this  work  the 
Federation  enlisted  the  active  co-operation  of 
over  twenty  different  religions  societies,  as¬ 
sisted  in  the  location  of  six  new  churches  of 
four  different  faiths  in  needy  neighborhoods, 
and  adapted  to  local  nationalities ;  helped  to 
bring  about  the  establishment  of  three  philan¬ 
thropic  institutions,  viz. :  An  Industrial  Settle¬ 
ment,  a  Work  for  Crippled  Children  and  a  Kin¬ 
dergarten  for  Colored  Children,  and  organized 
six  Federation  Auxiliaries,  whose  work  has 
thus  far  resulted  in  securing  Clinton  Park 
for  the  congested  region  around  West  Fifty- 
second  steet  and  the  North  River,  the  carrying 
on  of  a  summer  playground  for  children  at 
Ninety-ninth  street  and  Amsterdam  avenne, 
the  fighting  of  local  vioions  resorts,  and  the  co¬ 
operative  announcement  of  schools,  ohnrobes, 
libraries,  savings  banks,  etc.  in  every  home. 

The  religions  conditions  of  the  four  wards 
which  have  formed  tbe  subject  of  this  year’s 
stndy  vary  notably,  especially  in  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  three  great  religions  bodies, 
Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish.  In  the 


later  days.  The  tact  with  which  the  sai  later.i  ^  ^  ,.1. 
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the  population,  the  Protestant  bodies  bnt  80 
per  cent,  or  less  than  one-third,  while  tbe  He¬ 
brews  are  barely  7  per  cent.  In  the  Twenty- 
fonrth  Assembly  District  the  proportion  has 
changed  to  Catholic  50  per  cent.,  Protestant 
863^  per  cent. ,  Hebrew  about  Va  per  cent. . 
While  in  the  Twenty-sixth  and  Twenty-eighth 
Districts  together,  the  relation  alters  still  fur¬ 
ther  to  Catholic  45. 8  per  cent. ,  Protestant  81. 4 
per  cent.,  Hebrew  22.8  per  cent.,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  Hebrews  in  the  Twenty-eighth  District 


biographer  and  his  subject,  and  the  purpose 
with  which  the  task  was  undertaken,  “to  remind, 
friends  of  what  we  all  have  lost,  and  perhaps! 
to  help  some  one  seeking  to  live  the  life  ofj 
sacrifice  and  devotion  how  to  make  that  life' 
more  widely  useful.”  The  high  purpose  ii 
snrely  accomplished.  The^emory  and  tbe  in 
flnence  of  that  great  man  will  owe  mnoh 
to  this  modest  yet  strong  biography.  Yet  not 
the  least  element  in  its  inflnenoe  is  in  the! 


illustration  and  example  which  it  gives  of  the_^  ,  ..mu 

hlgh  and  noble  filial  piety  with  which  thjJbeiQg  still  hlgher-25  per  cent.  The  propor- 


gifted  father  inspired  his  gifted  son. 


THE  FEDERATION  OF  CHURCHES  IN 
THIS  CITY 

The  term  is  not  to  be  understood  as  signify¬ 
ing  that  any  individual  churches  or  denomina¬ 
tions  have  “federated”  to  tbe  extinction  of 


tion  of  those  who  have  church  homes  gives 
jfood  for  thought,  for  of  the  Raman  Catholics 
87  per  cent,  regularly  attend  one  church,  of 
Hebrews  only  36  per  cent.,  while  of  Protes¬ 
tants  the  proportions  vary  from  Reformed 
Dutch  with  91  per  cent,  to  Lutherans  with  less 
than  71  per  cent.  Among  Christian  churches 
the  Presbyterians  come  fifth,  after  Reformed 
Dutch,  Episcopalians,  Methodists  and  Roman 


one  or  another  of  them.  As  our  readers  are 
well  aware,  it  refers  to  an  organization  which Catholics,  their  percentage  being  84.5  per  cent. 


began  modestly  five  years  ago  as  a  united  effort! 
to  bring  an  accurate  knowledge  of  religions 
conditions  to  the  service  of  Christian  workers, 
with  the  distinct  conviction  that  such  knowl¬ 
edge  would  in  the  nature  of  things  tend  to 
unite  all  denominations  in  a  common  effort, 
by  various  means  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 


[in  the  two  more  northerly  districts  and  76  per¬ 
-cent.  in  the  other  two,  in  which  district  the 
t  Roman  Catholics  have  the  highest  percentage 
!of  all. 

Bnt  there  is  this  anomaly  about  Protestants, 
fthat  a  large  proportion  of  those  who  have  a 
church  home  find  it  in  some  remote  church. 


the  Church  of  God  in  this  city.  The  Federa-  ^  For  example,  in  the  two  more  southerly  dis- 
tion  is  now  an  incorporated  body,  with  offices  triots,  there  are  three  Baptist  Churches.  Tbe 
at  11  Broadway,  and  it  has  enlisted  the  snb-  adherents  of  the  Baptist  denomination,  how- 
Btantial  support  of  prominent  social  workers  ever,  living Jn  this,  territory,  ^attend  no  less 
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than  twenty- two  other  Baptist  Ohnrohes 
throaghont  the  oity— ohnrohes  no  less  widely 
separated  than  the  German  Baptist  of  Harlem 
on  East  One  Hundred  and  Eighteenth  street, 
Emmannel  Baptist  on  Suffolk  street,  and  the 
Tirst  Baptist  on  Seventy-ninth  street  West  and 
the  Boulevard.  The  Bpisoopalians,  with  the 
same  number  of  institutions  in  the  two  dis- 
triots,  report  no  less  than  forty-two  other 
ohnrohes  as  their  respeotive  homes.  The  one 
Lutheran  Ohnroh  in  the  two  distrots  divides 
the  interests  of  the  Lutheran  population  with 
twenty-two  ohnrohes  situated  elsewhere.  The 
Presbyterians,  with  three  ohnrohes  in  the  dis- 
triots,  attend  thirty-seven.  Including  all  the 
bodies  represented  in  this  popnlation  of  mixed 
faiths,  the  sixteen  Protestant  institutions  share 
the  Protestant  Ohnroh  interests  of  the  districts 
with  no  less  than  188  ohnrohes  in  other  parts 
of  the  oity.  A  fact  which  has  something  to 
say  not  only  with  regard  to  the  Sunday  street 
oar,  and  the  universal  difficulty  of  finding  a 
sufficient  number  of  volunteer  ohnroh  workers, 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  thinly  attended 
Sunday  evening  and  mid-week  servioes. 

As  we  have  already  seen,  the  Federation 
does  far  more  than  merely  secure  statistics.  It 
has  referred  every  nnohnrohed  person  to  some 
suitable  ohnroh,  and  has  already  restored  sev¬ 
eral  thousands  of  unattached  persons  to  some 
definite  church  relationship;  and  as  we  have 
already  seen,  has  been  the  means  of  a  number 
of  valuable  improvements.  But  to  the  thongbt- 
f nl,  its  most  important  work  is  the  facts  it  fnr* 
nlshes  for  induction.  To  cite  only  one  in¬ 
stance:  this  canvass  which  was  in  progress 
during  the  recent  municipal  campaign  revealed 
the  closeness  of  contact  which  even  in  this 
country  exists  between  the  religions  and  politi¬ 
cal  forces  at  work.  The  density  of  the  foreign 
born  popnlation  in  this  section  has  shown  it¬ 
self  in  both  directions  simnltaneonsly.  There 
are  only  six  Assembly  Districts  surpassing  the 
Twenty  sixth  in  the  per  centage  of  their  for¬ 
eign  born  element.  This  and  the  neighboring 
districts  constitute  the  second  densest  foreign 
born  section  of  the  oity.  The  recent  election 
carried  the  forces  which  make  for  civic  right¬ 
eousness  into  power  because  the  registration 
and  voting  in  these  East  Side  Assembly  Dis¬ 
tricts  fell  beneath  the  percentages  among  the 
Fifth  avenue  and  West  Side  sections.  It  is  and 
always  will  be  of  the  genius  of  American  gov¬ 
ernment  to  maintain  a  strict  separation  be¬ 
tween  church  and  state,  but  manifestly  it  is 
of  political  as  well  as  moral  significance  that 
the  religions  forces  of  this  oity  should  interest 
themselves  more  and  more  deeply  in  the  en¬ 
lightenment  and  education  of  its  adopted  oiti- 
xens.  Hence  arises  the  civic  as  well  as  the  re¬ 
ligions  importance  of  the  cordial  support  of 
the  Federation  of  Obnrohes  in  this  oity. 


IN  MEnORIAU 

A  tribute  to  our  ever  regretted  Dr.  Twining 
reached  this  desk  too  late  for  insertion  last 
week,  and  is  given  here.  It  is  from  Dr.  New¬ 
man  Smyth: 

Dr.  Twining  will  be  greatly  missed  by  many 
men  whom  he  has  helped.  As  a  literary  writer 
he  was  conscientious  and  thorough,  but  kindly 
and  quick  to  recognize  what  was  true  and 
good.  Many  writers  are  indebted  to  him  for 
his  painstaking  care  in  appreciating  their  real 
motive  and  aim,  as  well  as  for  his  friendly 
criticisms.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  Obristian 
scholarship.  My  personal  recollection  of  him 
will  abide  among  the  most  grateful  and  friendly 
memories.  Newman  Smyth. 

One  who  also  loved  our  departed  friend  sends 
ns  the  poem  by  the  late  Rev.  J.  D.  Burns, 
from  which  Dr.  W.  M.  Taylor  quoted  the  last 
three  stansas  in  bis  sermon  on  President  Gar¬ 


field’s  death,  with  the  suggestion  that  they  are 
equally  appropriate  to  our  dear  Dr.  Twining. 
They  are  indeed,  and  we  gratefully  give  them 
here: 

“  A  voice  Is  heard  on  earth  of  kinsfolk  weeping 
The  loss  of  one  they  love; 

But  he  Is  gone  where  the  redeemed  are  keeping 
A  festival  above. 

“The  monrners  throng  the  ways,  and  from  the  steeple 
The  faneral-b  11  tolls  slow; 

Bat  on  the  golden  streets  the  holy  people 
Are  passing  to  and  fro. 

“And  saying,  as  they  meet, '  Rejolcel  another, 

Long  waltt-d  for.  Is  come]’ 

The  Ravlonr's  heart  is  glad,  a  yonnger  brother 
Hath  reached  the  Father’s  home.” 


Editorial  Notes 


Though  there  has  been  no  lack  of  diligence 
in  the  effort  to  release  Miss  Stone  from  captiv¬ 
ity  she  is  still  a  prisoner.  Her  captors  have 
signified  their  willingness  to  accept  a  smaller 
ransom  than  was  at  first  demanded,  but  have 
definitely  refused  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
amount  actually  raised.  It  is  earnestly  to  be 
hoped  that  this  brave  woman  may  shortly  be 
released  from  a  captivity  which  from  every 
point  of  view  must  be  very  painful. 


The  intersting  account  by  Ohaplain  Mnnro 
of  the  all  important  and  most  Ohristlike  work 
which  he  is  carrying  on  in  the  Tombs  prison- 
ought  to  appeal  in  a  very  practical  way  to 
every  reader  of  this  paper.  No  cause  more  ap¬ 
propriately  calls  for  a  Thanksgiving  offering 
from  the  Ohristian  parents  of  this  oity.  Such 
are  the  temptations  which  assail  even  the  most 
carefully  nurtured  children  in  a  oity  like  this, 
that  the  fathers  of  good  boys  may  well  add  to 
their  prayers  on  Thanksgiving  morning  an  ut¬ 
terance  of  gratitude  to  him  who  has  kept  their 
boys  from  falling,  and  send  a  thank  offering  to 
aid  the  work  of  bringing  the  Gospel  to  those 
who  have  fallen. 


It  is  the  pleasant  custom  of  the' upper  class 
men  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  to  invite 
the  professors  and  their  wives  and  other  friends 
to  assist  them  in  welcoming  the  members  of 
the  Junior  class.  This  agreeable  function  took 
place  last  Friday  evening,  to  the  very  great  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  all  concerned.  The  president  of 
the  Senior  class,  Mr.  Theodore  M.  Shipherd, 
was  a  delightful  master  of  ceremonies,  intro- 
dnoiug  those  speakers  who  being  students  were 
in  a  sense  his  equals,  with  a  charming  mixture 
of  seriousness  and  sarcasm,  and  those  who,  re¬ 
presenting  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Fac¬ 
ulty,  were  bis  superiors,  with  a  mixture  of 
freedom  and  reverence  not  one  whit  less 
charming  The  student  speakers,  Mr.  Freder¬ 
ick  O.  Harding  for  the  Senior  class,  Mr.  Harry 
L.  Taylor  for  the  Middle,  and  Mr.  James  A. 
Richards  fcr  the  Junior  class  well  sustained 
their  reputation  as  men  of  mark  in  their  re¬ 
speotive  classes.  Mr.  Morris  E.  Jesup  made  a 
most  felicitous  address  for  the  Board  of  Trus¬ 
tees,  and  President  Charles  Outbbert  Hall  was 
peculiarly  hapny  in  speaking  for  the  Faculty. 
The  choir  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Reformed 
Oburoh,  led  by  Dr.  Gerrit  Smith,  contributed 
beautiful  music,  and  the  pleasant  occasion  was 
crowned  with  an  hour  of  social  intercourse 
over  a  collation  which  bore  witness  to  the  good 
taste  and  generosity  of  the  Committee. 


EDITOR’S  TABLE  TALK 
The  prize  paragraph  of  this  week  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  S.  A.  R.  of  Montclair,  N.  J.  Will  he 
indicate  the  book  of  his  ohoiceT 
Another  English  bishopric  is  about  to  be  va- 
•ated.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  has  author¬ 


ized  the  publication  of  his  intention  to  seek 
retirement,  owing  to  his  advancing  years  and 
physical  infirmities. 

A  hundred  years  of  journalism  is  a  cycle  of 
civilization.  The  Evening  Post  has  had  as 
rare  and  choice  a  constituency  as  the  century 
can  show.  No  daliy  paper  has  gone  so  deeply 
into  the  best  ilfe  of  the  oity  and  region. 
Bryant  and  Bigelow  and  Park  Godwin  have 
been  mentors  and  insplrers  of  the  best  public 
sentiment.  Henry  Villard  did  a  real  service 
to  journalism  when  he  took  The  Post  under 
his  fostering  care  at  a  crisis.  It  has  always 
been  conservative,  even  when  it  was  most  rad¬ 
ical.  Under  Mr.  Godkin  it  leaned  perhaps  too 
much  to  the  rear,  and  found  itself  out  of  touch 
with  American  ideals.  But  with  all  its  faults, 
it  has  been  a  good  paper  to  read;  ard  if,  with 
Dr.  Cnyler,  we  could  not  always  take  it  to  our 
hearts  before  rest,  we  have  yet  been  able  to  find 
in  it  something  to  improve  or  instruct  the 
public,  and  also  something  to  which  our  better 
nature  heartily  responded.  In  matters  literary 
The  Post  has  been  a  good  authority,  and  while 
always  broad  gauge  in  confessional  religion,  i| 
has  been  the  steadfast  upholder  of  public  mcr- 
ality  and  civic  virtue.  May  the  record  be  the 
same  for  a  hundred  years  to  come  I 


Forty  years  ago  the  Prince  of  Wales,  on  his 
visit  to  the  United  States,  was  entertained  on 
the  site  of  Fort  Washington,  the  highest 
point  on  Manhattan  Island.  Lai^t  Saturday, 
the  old  Fort  and  its  surrender  after  a  gallant 
defence,  were  celebrated  with  befitting  cere¬ 
monies  by  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society. 
The  old  seat  of  the  Bennets  includes  the  lui- 
oient’Fort.and  where  the  new  Wasbnjgton  ave¬ 
nue  cuts  the  North  East  bastion,  a  memorial 
tablet  has  been  set  up,  which  was  then  un¬ 
veiled  and  dedicated.  It  was  a  patriotic  day 
and  the  public  spirit  cf  Mr.  Bennett  in  paying 
for  the  memorial  and  opening  his  grounds  for 
the  occasion  was  fully  recognized.  The  bene¬ 
fit  of  such  observances  is  very  great  and  last¬ 
ing;  the  work  of  preserving  old  historic  sites 
is  a  true  labor  of  love.  In  this  work,  Andrew 
H.  Green  is  a  distinguished  leader.  No  man 
has  done  so  much  to  beautify  and  honor  the 
oity  of  New  York.  His  address  and  that  of 
Judge  A.  H.  Sawyer  of  Watertown,  historian 
of  the  Empire  State  Society,  were  the  features 
of  the  observance  most  worthy  of  perpetual 
memory. 


Reading  Dr.  DeWitt’s  sermon  or  service  in 
memorial  of  his  friend,  colleague  and  pastor, 
the  beloved  Dr.  Pnrves,  one  finds  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  style  and  the  strength  of  conviction 
which  characterizes  the  preacher  .and  carry 
conviction  to  the  hearer.  It  is  a  model  of  good 
taste  and  cogent  speech.  Dr.  DeWitt’s  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  true  servant  of  man  for  Christ’s 
sake  is  perhaps  slightly  obscured  by  the  di¬ 
vision.  A  servant  of  God,  and  a  servant  of 
Jesus,  are  not  distinct  persons  except  histori¬ 
cally,  nor  separate  characters  except  in  theory. 
A  servant  of  man  because  be  is  the  servant 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  is  the  noblest  type 
of  man.  The  attainment  of  this  ideal  is  an 
immense  uplift  and  yet  a  really  simple  develop¬ 
ment  of  Christian  life.  For  we  are  not  called 
upon  to  help  others  without  the  grace  to  make 
ns  able.  A  sure  conviction  is  confidence  that 
assures  the  timid;  a  personal  trus’  is  the 
power  to  sustain  the  weak.  The  commanding 
charm  of  Dr.  Pnrves’s  personality  and  speech 
was  bis  childlike  nnoonsoionsness  of  bis  own 
strength,  and  bis  reach  through  all  formulas 
to  the  vital  parts  of  our  faith.  The  great  rail¬ 
road  men  of  Pittsburgh  went  to  hear  him  “as 
a  man  who  knows  God  rather  than  his  oate- 
nhlsui  ’’  To  them  he  was  faith  and  love  fca* 
bodied.  They  saw  him  and  believed. 
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WHY  ARE  CONVERSIONS  FEWER  ? 

Key.  Theodore  L.  Cayler  D.D. 

That  there  has  been  a  lamentable  falling  off 
In  the  percentage  of  oonTeralonB  daring  these 
recent  years  is  prored  by  the  statistical  reports 
of  most  of  the  eyangelloal  denominations. 
There  may  be  seyeral  reasons  to  account  for 
this  painful  fact.  I  am  oonyinced  that  one 
reason  is  that— with  happy  exceptions— there 
has  been  a  decline  of  direct,  pointed,  faithful 
and  persuasire  preaching  to  the  anconverted. 
Too  many  discourses  are  addressed  to  nobody  in 
articular;  preaching  to  Ohristians  has  been 
relatirely  oyerdone,  and  preaching  to  the  im¬ 
penitent  underdone.  I  do  not  mean  denuncia¬ 
tions  that  only  irritate,  or  mere  hortations  that 
are  often  a  waste  of  breath.  1  mean  that  the 
preacher  should  so  hold  up  the  ugliness  and 
the  doom  of  tin  before  the  sinner’s  eye  that  he 
should  feel  his  own  guiltiness,  and  so  present 
Jesus  Ohrist  that  that  sinuer  should  flee  to  him 
as  bis  only  Say iour.  “Warn  them  from  me” 
is  God’s  solemn  injunction  to  eyery  minister; 
he  has  therefore  no  more  right  to  cap  Sinai  or 
conceal  hell  than  he  has  to  hide  the  sin-atoning 
cross  of  Oalyary.  In  short,  I  mean  logic  set 
on  fire  by  loye. 

Ministers  ought  to  go  back  to  the  fountain¬ 
head,  and  remember  that  Jesus  Ohrist  "began  to 
preach,  and  to  say  repent,  for  the  Kingdom  of 
heayen  is  at  band.’’  They  ought  to  remember 
that  Peter  began  the  great  Apostolical  cam¬ 
paign  by  preaching  repentance  to  the  nncon- 
yerted,  and  Paul  ceased  not  to  warn  night 
and  day  with  tears.  They  ought  to  remember 
that  the  most  successful  preachers  from  Whit¬ 
field  and  Wesley  on  to  Spurgeon  and  Moody 
were  men  whose  chief  aim  was  to  awaken  the 
unconyerted,  and  to  lead  them  straight  to 
Jesus  Christ.  Spurgeon  neyer  had  any  “re- 
ylyals’’  in  his  great  cburoh;  and  for  the  good 
reason  that  there  were  no  spiritual  declensions 
to  be  reyiyed  from.  He  sowed  the  Gospel 
with  one  band,  and  reaped  oonyersions  with 
the  other.  His  church  was  like  the  orange- 
trees  I  saw  in  California ;  there  were  white 
blossoms  on  some  limbs,  and  ripe  golden  fruit 
on  some  other  limbs.  Unless  a  minister  in¬ 
tensely  loyes  souls,  and  longs  for  souls,  he 
will  neyer  says  souls ;  if  he  does,  and  uses  the 
right  means  seasoned  with  prayer,  God  will 
giye  him  souls  oonyerted  as  his  rich  reward. 

In  my  own  experience  of  forty-three  years  of 
pastoral  work,  I  deliyered  hundreds  of  dis¬ 
courses  to  the  impenitent,  and  did  not  limit 
them  to  seasons  of  especial  outpourings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  My  Bible  ga*e  me  abundant  am¬ 
munition  in  such  texts  as  “choose  life, ’’  “come 
for  all  things  are  now  ready, ’’  “Jesus  only,’’ 
“quench  not  the  Spirit,’’  and  that  piercing 
passage  “past  feeling. ’’  Preaching  to  the  nn- 
oonyerted  is  not  easy  work ;  it  costs  more  men¬ 
tal  labor  than  any  other  sermon- work — except 
during  a  great  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and 
at  such  times  all  sermons  make  themselyes. 
Preaching  is  a  luxury  when  eyery  stroke  echoes 
in  oonyerted  souls. 

There  is  a  common  theory  now  that  in  order 
to  awaken  sinners,  ministers  must  preach  first 
to  awaken  Christians ;  and  this  process  is  often 
kept  up  until  the  members  of  the  church  are 
rather  hardened  under  constant  hammering. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  stirs  up  comatose 
Christians  like  the  sight  of  awakened  pe-sons 
going  into  an  inquiry-room  with  their  pastor. 
If  a  worldly-minded  obnroh-member  sees  his 
own  son  or  daughter  come  home  from  ohurcb 
or  the  Sabbath -school  under  conyiction  and 
with  a  melted  heart,  it  is  a  lire  coal  on  his 
own  conscienoe.  The  sight  of  awakened  in¬ 
quiries  wakes  up  many  whose  eye-lids  are 
grown  heayy.  God  pity  our  churches  if  the 
chief  business  of  our  ministers  is  to  Christian¬ 
ise  Ohristians  I 


It  is  not  only  the  duty  of  a  pastor  to  en- 
deayor  to  win  oonyerts  by  his  efforts  in  the 
pulpit,  but  in  his  ministrations  during  the 
week.  I  found  that  many  could  be  reached  for 
personal  conyersation  in  pastoral  yisitation, 
and  by  appointing  times  for  meeting  inquirers ; 
many  also  by  addressing  kind  letters  to  the  un- 
oonyerted.  Personal  effort  is  one  secret  of 
Bucoess.  A  yery  zealous  and  yery  judicious 
pastor  in  a  neighboring  city  has  had  for  three 
years  past  yery  large  ingatherings  of  new 
members,  and  without  outside  help.  The  pas¬ 
tor  faithfully  told  his  people  that  they  were  as 
responsible  for  souls  as  he  was ;  be  bade  them 
seek  the  power  from  on  high,  and  called  for 
yolnnteers  to  yisit  and  oonyerse  with  uncon- 
yerted  acquaintances.  Sunday-school  teachers 
were  urged  to  pray  for  and  labor  with  their 
scholars.  In  the  meantime  the  pastor  deliyered 
awakening  and  soul-conyicting  sermons  and 
wrote  two  hundred  letters  to  indiyidnals  di¬ 
recting  them  to  their  path  of  duty.  Such  a 
course  as  this- dictated  by  common  sense  and 
solicitude  for  the  salyation  of  souls— is  within 
the  possibilities  of  eyery  minister.  How  shall 
a  minister  escape  if  he  neglect  the  salyation 
of  souls  within  his  reach  ? 

One  other  cause  for  the  decline  in  conyer- 
sions  must  be  noted— and  that  is  the  decline  of 
a  warm  Hying  and  attractiye  religion  in  too 
many  professedly  Christian  homes.  The  pa¬ 
rents  do  not  maintain  the  “church  in  the 
house.”  Family  worship  is  either  neglected 
entirely,  or  else  made  a  pious  sham.  Instead 
of  following  up  the  faithful  preaching  in  the 
pulpit  by  watering  the  Gospel  seed  at  home, 
they  choke  the  seed  by  their  worldly  talk  on 
the  Sabbath,  and  their  worldly  widk  during 
the  week.  The  downward  pull  of  their  six 
days  is  too  much  for  the  upward  pull  of  the 
best  work  of  their  pastor  on  his  one  day. 
When  the  Blkanahs  and  Hannahs  become  scarcer 
who  wonders  that  the  Samuels  are  fewer  alsol 
I  haye  yentured  to  indicate  two  chief  causes 
for  the  downward  trend  in  oonyersions.  That 
trend  can  be  stopped;  and  it  will  be  if  eyery 
minister  will  face  his  Master  when  he  enters 
his  pulpit,  and  will  see  the  light  of  the  Judg¬ 
ment-seat  in  the  faces  of  his  auditors.  As  my 
own  yery  imperfect  life  draws  towards  the 
sunset,  I  would  say  to  my  younger  brethren 
that  whateyer  of  good  I  may  haye  wrought 
through  the  press,  the  sweetest  joy  of  my 
pastorates  was  the  priyilege  of  reoeiying  oyer 
two  thousand  souls  into  Christ’s  flock  on  con¬ 
fession  of  their  faith  in  him.  Many  a  hard- 
toiling  brother  who  neyer  had  my  fay  iring  op¬ 
portunities  will  deserye  a  goodlier  crown. 
And  the  one  crown  that  is  within  the  reach  of 
all  of  us  is  that  of  the  winner  of  louli  to  Jesus 
Christ!. 


WHAT  IS  IT  THAT  WE  WANT? 

Ssmnel  T.  Carter 

It  helps  yery  greatly  to  haye  a  clear  idea  of 
what  we  want.  There  are  some  who  think 
nothing  is  being  done  unless  men  and  women 
are  rolling  on  the  ground  shouting  hallelujah 
or  crying  for  mercy.  Others  do  not  want  that 
kind  of  thing  at  all.  They  would  consider  it  a 
serious  obstacle  to  any  genuine  work.  Again, 
there  are  many  who  are  praying  in  New  York 
for  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  who  make  yery  lit¬ 
tle  of  the  defeat  of  Tammany.  My  own  con- 
yiction  is  that  if  the  New  York  churches  had 
deyoted  their  Sunday  seryices  the  week  after 
the  election  to  united  thanksgiying  to  God  they 
would  haye  done  wisely  and  well.  We  must 
not  discourage  the  good  Lord.  He  has  done  a 
magnificent  work  for  the  city,  and  if  he  sees 
little  religions  recognition  of  it  he  may  well 
wonder.  Instead  of  thanksgiying  to  hear  men 
crying  for  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit  is  discourag¬ 
ing,  .What  haa  be  been  giyiqg  usT  If  this 


yictory  is  not  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  I  know 
not  what  could  be.  Certainly  the  deyil  appre¬ 
ciates  the  situation.  Deyery  is  sick.  He  can 
see  no  one,  talk  to  no  one.  The  tongue  that 
has  hung  so  loose  for  four  years  is  silent  now. 
When  you  think  what  that  tongue  has  been 
saying,  to  silence  it  is  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit 
long  to  be  remembered.  No  hnman  tongue  can 
tell  the  gift  bestowed  by  God  and  earnest  men 
by  this  triumph.  It  is  a  most  profoundly  re¬ 
ligions  business.  But  it  is  possible  to  pass  it 
by  and  ask  for  something  which  by  the  side  of 
this  is  glass  to  diamond,  yinegar  to  wine.  In¬ 
stead  of  thanking  God  with  an  oyerflowing 
heart  for  this  great  gift,  some  good  brother 
may  be  lying  low  before  the  Lord  because  this 
wicked  generation  will  not  belieye  in  iner¬ 
rancy  or  his  particular  yiew  of  the  atonement. 
That  is  enough  to  proyoke  the  Lord  yery  much. 
He  does  not  like  foolish  prayers. 

It  is  just  this  grand  moyement  which  has 
resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Tammany  that  we 
want  spread  oyer  the  whole  land.  The  South¬ 
ern  colored  preacher  said  to  the  yisitor  at  the 
prayer- meeting,  “Don’t  speak  of  chickens,  it 
throws  a  chill  oyer  the  meeting.”  But  how 
often  the  meeting  wants  more  than  anything 
else  just  that  chill.  The  nnsayory  brother 
rose  in  meeting  and  said:  “What  shall  I  do  to 
be  sayed?”  The  remorseless  yoice  came  from 
a  back  corner:  “Go,  and  pay  John  Jones  for 
the  yoke  of  oxen  yon  bought  of  him.”  And 
the  nnsayory  brother  sat  down.  Common, 
downright  goodness— we  must  hold  that  as  the 
yery  highest  baptism  of  the  Spirit.  The 
Church  must  emphasize  this,  or  she  will  not 
hold  the  respect  of  the  world.  Rowland  Hill 
used  to  say  that  he  would  not  giye  a  straw  for 
a  man’s  religion  whose  dog  and  oat  were  not 
yery  much  better  of  it.  And  is  it  not  one  of 
the  best  signs  for  these  days  that  the  dogs  and 
the  oats,  the  horses  and  the  cows,  are  yery 
much  better  for  it  than  they  eyer  were  before. 
God  will  put  up  with  some  departures  from 
strictest  orthodoxy,  if  we  loye  one  another, 
and  are  patient  and  sweet  and  good  in  our 
daily  liyes.  This  sort  of  religion  neyer  was  so 
beautifully  taught  as  from  the  dear  lips  of  our 
Sayiour. 

I  think  such  thoughts  as  these  are  yery  en¬ 
couraging,  and  may  well  make  ns  pause  in 
praying  for  a  baptism  of  the  Spirit  in  a  yery 
general  way,  while  we  thank  God  for  the  most 
peculiar  and  especial  baptism  he  has  given  the 
city  and  the  world  in  the  overthrow  of  Tam¬ 
many  Hall. 


Ministerial  Personals 


The  Bey.  E.  P.  Marvin  of  Lookport,  N.  Y. 
is  laboring  for  about  a  month  in  Brooklyn  and 
vicinity. 

The  Rev.  George  S.  Avery,  manager  of  the 
Christian  Home  for  Intemperate  Men,  took 
charge  of  the  meetings  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  week  of  prayer  in  Troy 
last  week. 

The  Bey.  William  A.  Ferguson,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Harrison,  O.,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  call  from  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
Manchester,  O.,  and  will  enter  on  the  new 
pastorate  on  December  1. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Macintosh,  Secretary  of  the 
Church  Extension  Committee,  Philadelphia, 
has  been  given  several  months’  leave  of  absence 
in  order  that  he  may  act  as  representative  of 
the  General  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Evan¬ 
gelistic  Work. 

The  Bey.  Craig  B.  Cross  has  resigned  as 
pastor  of  Christ  Church,  Lebanon,  and  will 
remove  to  Oxford,  Pa. 
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The  New  Creed 

Francis  Brown,  D.D. 

Particular  questions  may  involve  large  prin¬ 
ciples.  The  present  act  depends  very  much  on 
the  final  aim.  If  we  are  rational  and  consistent, 
what  we  do  to-day  will  be  related  to  what  w® 
desire  to  see  by-and-bye. 

This  is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  the  attempt 
to  frame  a  creed.  It  is  well  to  ask  ourselves 
what  is  the  ideal  creed  ?  and  what  is  a  creed 
for  ?  Thus  we  can  view  our  present  problem  in  its 
wider  relations,  which  is  the  only  way  to  view  it 
justly,  and  approach  it  wisely. 

The  ideal  creed  is  an  expression  of  the  essential 
faith  of  the  Church.  It  is  a  devout  acknowledg 
ment  and  a  bond  of  union  within ;  it  is  also  a  pro¬ 
clamation  and  an  appeal  to  those  without.  As  an 
expression  of  the  essential  faith  of  the  Church, 
it  gives  voice  to  the  living  experience  of  the 
Church.  Nothing  that  is  absent  from  that  living 
experience,  and  nothing  that  is  not  essential  to 
the  experience,  belongs  in  the  ideal  creed.  As 
an  expression  of  essential  faith  the  creed  must 
also  avow  or  assume  the  fundamental  facts 
upon  which  experience  depends.  The  Christian 
experience  is  a  relation  between  persons.  It  is  a 
religious  experience.  It  is  man  dealing  with 
God.  It  is  not  merely  subjective.  It  involves 
objective  realities.  Any  expression  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  must  avow  or  assume  these  objective 
realities,  which  constitute  its  underlying  facts. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  ideal  creed  is  not  a  re¬ 
pository  of  theological  opinions.  Theological 
opinions  are  not  the  essential  faith  of  the  Church, 
any  more  than  they  are  the  essential  faith  of  an 
individual.  The  individual  Christian  is  not 
such  because  he  holds  certain  theological  opin¬ 
ions,  but  because  he  belongs  to  Christ,  believes  in 
Him,  loves,  trusts  and  obeys  Him.  These  things 
are  true  of  persons  holding  different  theological 
opinions.  Theology  is  the  scientific  ordei'ing  and 
explanation  of  the  .elements  in  Christian  experi¬ 
ence,  and  of  the  facts  on  which  that  experience 
rests.  It  is  the  noblest  exercise  of  the  human 
intellect.  It  contributes,  in  its  tui'n,  to  the  ex¬ 
perience  and  life  out  of  which  it  proceeds.  But 
it  is  not  identical  with  them,  and  havoc  has  been 
wrought  by  confusing  the  distinction.  My  op¬ 
ponent  in  theology  may  be  wrong,  and  yet  have 
a  richer  experience  and  a  profounder  faith  than 
mine.  An  experimental  faith  has  gone  into  all 
the  historic  confessions.  Even  those  that,  to  us, 
seem  elaborated  to  excess  in  their  theological 
form,  embody  much  more  largely  than  we  some¬ 
times  make  cleax-  to  ourselves  the  religious  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  men  who  framed  them.  It  does 
not  follow  that  they  embody  the  experience  of 
the  present  day  Church  with  equal  closeness. 
But  the  relation  of  the  older  confessions  to  the 
religious  experience  of  their  time  emphazises  the 
necessity  of  allowing  the  religious  experience  of 
every  time  to  find  voice  in  a  creed  that  shall 
fairly  express  it. 

The  ideal  creed  has  a  function  for  those  within 
the  Church,  and  a  function  toward  those  outside, 
'i'or  those  within  the  Church  it  is  a  devout 
acknowledgment  of  the  grace  of  God.  It  is  an 
expression  of  gratitude.  It  is  a  form  of  worship. 
A  Christian  cannot  utter  his  essential  faith,  in 
full  consciousness  of  it,  without  the  devotional 
spirit,  the  consciousness  of  a  divine  fellowship, 
and  the  movement  of  spiritual  adoration  which 
are  the  soul  of  worship.  These  experiences  are 
deepened  in  the  very  act  of  worship,  and  the 
true  creed,  uttered  in  public  or  in  private,  may 
become,  like  all  acts  of  worship, a  means  of  grace. 
The  creed  is  also  a  bond  of  union.  Nothing  holds 
men  together  more  surely  than  a  common  ex¬ 
perience.  The  expression  of  the  common  Chris¬ 
tian  experience  is  a  powerful  tie  holding  men  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Church,  uniting  those  who  live  at 
the  same  time  upon  the  earth,  uniting  them  with 


those  who  have  lived  and  died  in  like  faith,  unit¬ 
ing  both  with  those  who  are  to  come,  projecting 
itself  forward  in  holy  and  confident  prophecy 
and  establishing  the  deep  assurance  of  the  one¬ 
ness  of  believers  in  Christ,  in  whom  their  ex¬ 
periences  centre.  It  is  this  likeness  of  experi* 
ence  that  holds  the  Church  true  to  herself  and  to 
her  Lord,  not  identity  of  theory.  Opin  ons  divide 
men,  and  opinions  change,  but  essential  identity 
persists  in  the  common  experience  which  is  the 
real  life  of  the  Church.  Tliat  creates  t  he  atmos¬ 
phere  of  i)ermanence,  educates  the  new- comers, 
unifies  the  body,  and  insures  the  future. 

To  those  outside  the  Church,  the  ideal  creed  is 
a  proclamation  and  an  appeal.  With  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  its  essential  faith  the  Church  is  to  engage 
in  its  great  missionary  service.  In  its  creed 
it  proclaims  its  faith.  It  witnesses  of  God’s  good¬ 
ness  to  it,  of  the  glorious  possibilities  and  hopes 
which  are  grounded  in  that  goodness,  and  of  the 
impulses  and  powers  of  the  nobler  life.  It  says, 
not —  “  These  are  our  opinions,  our  theories,  our 
explanations,  our  systems ;  think  them  through 
with  us,  and  be  at  peace,”  but —  “These  are 
our  convictions, our  experiences,  our  motives  for 
character;  this  is  our  living  God  and  this  is  our 
Redeemer:  these  are  the  divine  privileges  offered 
to  every  soul  of  man ;  here  is  the  meaning  of  the 
world,  its  purpose,  its  opportunity,  its  splendid 
consummation ;  test  them  for  yourselves,  and 
enter  into  life.”  To  men,  made  for  Christ’s  re¬ 
ligion,  this  is  a  powerful  appeal.  The  creed, 
under  this  view,  is  a  rebuke  to  sin,  and  a  strong 
encouragement  to  righteousness.  It  is  the  voice 
of  winning  invitation.  It  is  a  mighty  engine  in 
the  holy  war. 

From  these  functions  of  the  ideal  creed  it  is 
easy  to  see  the  importance  of  its  simplicity  and 
comprehensiveness.  It  must,to  fulfill  these  ends, 
be  essentially  Christian,  neither  more  nor  less. 
It  must  embody  the  common  experience, in  order 
to  exclude  none  whom  Christ  recognizes  as  His. 
That  which  makes  religious  experience  essentially 
Christian,  and  only  that  without  which  experi¬ 
ence  ceases  to  be  essentially  Christian,  should 
come  to  expression  in  it.  The  brief  and  ancient 
creeds  of  the  Church,  more  nearly  Catholic  than 
any  since  have  been,  are  so  because  of  their  sim¬ 
plicity  and  their  comprehensiveness.  A  creed 
cannot  adequately  fulfill  either  of  its  functions  if 
it  seeks  to  perpetuate  the  idiosyncrasies  of  per¬ 
sons  or  sects.  If  it  does  this  it  inevitably  becomes 
a  barrier  rather  than  a  bond,  a  rule  of  measure¬ 
ment,  more  or  less  exclusive,  rather  than  a  joy¬ 
ful  proclamation  and  a  free-hearted  appeal.  It  is, 
of  course,  difficult  to  find  an  expression  of  the 
common  experience  which  all  will  recognize — 
the  difficulty  is  inherent  in  verbal  expression.  It 
is  difficult  to  avoid  coloring  our  utterances  of 
faith  by  our  distinctive  and  exclusive  theologies, 
but  we  shall  come  nearer  to  it  if  we  try  than  if 
we  do  not  try.  If  we  insist  on  our  peculiar  tradi¬ 
tions  in  our  creed,  we  may  conserve  our  peculiar 
traditions,  but  we  shall  spoil  our  creed  for  its 
best  purposes.  We  shall  perpetuate  division  in. 
stead  of  promoting  union  in  the  divine  fellowship, 
we  shall  lessen  the  range  of  our  missionary  op¬ 
portunity.  Theology  has  its  own  worthy  field, 
which  it  will  occupy  with  larger  liberty  and 
power,  if  it  be  not  set  to  do  that  which  is 
foreign  to  its  nature,  namely  to  act  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  the  living  faith  of  a  living  and  Christlike 
Church. 

It  is  the  Church  that  must  produce  the  ideal 
creed.  No  individual  can  do  it  by  virtue  of  his 
individuality.  No  branch  of  the  Church  can  do 
it  by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  features.  In  our  pres¬ 
ent  divided  condition  we  can  only  approximate 
to  it.  The  Christian  experience  is  a  common  and 
not  a  sectional  possession.  A  sectional  or  secta¬ 


rian  creed  cannot  accomplish  the  ends  prc posed. 
In  fact  a  sectional  or  sectarian  creed,  put  forth 
by  any  branch  of  the  Church,  for  its  separate 
purpose,  is  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  the 
Church  itself.  The  Church  ideal  includes  all  who 
belong  to  Christ.  The  Church  actual— as  we  see 
it — logically  aims  at  the  same  thing,  and  fails 
only  from  human  weakness  and  ignorance.  It  is 
the  common  experience  of  all,  and  not  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  only  some,  only  one  group,  only  one 
single  branch,  that  the  ideal  creed  embodies  and 
sets  forth.  That  is  the  experience  of  which  all 
the  members  of  Christ  can  testify,  the  experi¬ 
ence  which  all  the  ministers  of  Christ  have  to 
preach,  by  which  all  are  to  be  tested — the  only 
standard  of  faith  which  can  rightly  be  set  up  for 
any. 

But' what  of  the  Church  as  the  witness  to  the 
truth  ?  The  facts  of  Christianity,  verified  in  the 
common  experience,  are  the  essential  truth  to 
which  the  Church  is  witness.  The  Church  can¬ 
not  bear  witness  to  a  system  of  theological  expla¬ 
nation,  for  systems  have  been  many,  and  none 
has  been  completely  satisfying.  No  branch  of 
the  Church  exists  for  the  sake  of  a  system.  The 
Church  was  not  constituted  and  commissioned 
for  any  such  purpose.  No  branch  of  the  Church 
was  constituted  or  commissioned  for  any  such 
purpose.  Branches  of  the  Church  endeavoring 
to  lead  a  separate  life,  independent  of  each  other, 
as  we  see  them  to-day,  are  not  in  the  conception 
of  the  Church  at  all.  They  are  wholly  anoma¬ 
lous,  and  will  disappear  at  length,  with  other 
anomalies. 

If  then  it  should  be  asked.  What  will  become 
of  Presbyterianism,  under  this  conception  of  the 
Creed  of  the  Church  ?  I  should  reply,  We  are 
not  concerned  to  perpetuate  Presbyterianism, 
but  to  promote  the  interests  and  work  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  If  a  Christian  act,  like  the 
promulgation  of  a  creed  expressing  the  common 
Christian  experience,  imperils  Presbyterianism, 
let  it  be  imperilled.  The  Church  does  not  exist 
for  Presbyterianism,  but  Presbyterianism  for  the 
Church.  Presbyterianism  and  all  its  fellows  are 
at  length  to_be  swallowed  up  in  the  Church  itself, 
each  contributing  what  it  has  to  the  common 
Church  life.  If  we  seek  the  interests  of  the 
Church  of  God,  we  shall  be  in  the  way  of  fulfill¬ 
ing  God’s  desire  for  Presbyterianism — and  other 
branches  in  like  manner.  We  want  to  include 
and  not  to  exclude,  to  draw  in  and  not  to  cast 
out,  to  bind  together,  and  not  to  drive  or  hold 
apart,  so  to  serve  our  branch  of  the  Church  that 
through  it  we  shall  serve  the  Church.  From  the 
ideal  creed,  the  official  and  yet  living  voice  of  the 
entire  Church,  we  are,  no  doubt,  as  yet  far  re¬ 
moved.  Many  prejudices,  in  ourselves  and  in 
others,  are  still  to  be  overcome.  Our  angles  of 
vision  differ.  We  attach  different  meanings  to 
the  words  at  our  command,  and  disagree  often 
because  of  mutual  misunderstanding.  But  is  not 
the  time  ripe  ^for  a  real  step  forward  ?  Might 
we  not  make  a  clear  expression  of  our  vital 
experience,  and  let  it  stand  in  its  simple 
reality  ?  Might  we  not  show  that  the  In¬ 
formed  faith  is  Christian,  and  that  nothing 
which  is  not  essentially  and  universally  Christian 
is  necessary  to  the  faith  of  the  Reformed  Churches? 
Might  we  not  seek,  by  a  comprehensive  ntterance 
of  our  positive  Christianity,  to  relieve  the  hearts 
of  those  within  our  body  who  are  troubled  and 
oppressed,  and  make  room  for  many  more  whom 
our  exacting  standards  keep  away  ?  Might  we 
not  aim  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  Church  by 
reaffirming  that  which  belongs  to  all  alike,  and 
see  to  it  that  in  any  statement  we  may  put  forth 
no  fresh  obstacle  is  laid  in  the  way  of  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  unity  ?  Might  we  not,  after  seeking,  in 
all  earnestness  and  humility  and  brotherly  love, 
the  best  present  expression  of  our  living  faith, 
leave  it  with  the  Chiu:  ;h  in  prayer  and  in  hope, 
ready  in  a  few  years,  if  it  appeared  to  be  meeting 
fairly  well  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  form¬ 
ulated,  to  acknowledge  to  ourselves  that  such  a 
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creed  is  banner  enough  for  any  branch  of  Christ’s 
Church  to  carry,  and  that  any  man  who  is  willing 
to  take  up  the  service  of  the  Church  under  that 
banner  should  be  welcomed  by  us,  even  as  he 
would  surely  be  welcome  to  Christ? 

If  this  were  possible,  then  indeed  there  would 
descend  upon  us  a  baptism  of  peace  and  joy  and 
power.  We  should  have  taken  on  a  larger  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  We  should  move 
forward,  with  eflBciency  undreamed  of,  to  nobler 
work  for  Him. 


Social  Piety 


III. 

THE  DISTINCTIVE  MISSION  OF  THE 
CHRISTIAN 

Prof.  James  Everett  Frame 

Our  Lord  limits  his  mission  narrowly  to  the 
religious-moral  life  of  man.  He  is  not  concerned 
primarily  with  the  other  interests  of  human  ex¬ 
istence.  He  alludes  occasionally  to  the  Gentiles 
as  those  who  love  their  brothers  only,  who  lord  it 
over  their  subjects,  who  seek  after  food,  clothing, 
shelter  and  the  like,  but  he  seems  never  to 
have  been  interested  in  their  art,  their  philosophy 
or  their  science.  He  revealed  his  principle  once 
in  this  way :  After  all  these  things  do  the  Gen¬ 
tiles  seek ;  your  heavenly  Father  kuoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye  first 
his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness,  and  all  these 
things  shall  be  added  unto  you.  Our  Lord  does 
not  condemn  these  interests.  His  point  is  simply 
that  their  value  js  relative  and  temporal  while 
the  value  of  the  religious  life  is  absolute  and 
eternal. 

Accordingly,  with  the  authorization  of  the 
Father  Lord,  he  opens  the  school  of  the  kingdom, 
a  distinctively  religious  school,  and  extends  to 
all  comers  a  gracious  invitation  to  accept  him  as 
their  teacher  and  to  share  with  him  the  ideals 
and  the  fortunes  of  the  kingdom.  The  learning 
one  gets  there  yields  not  only  a  knowledge  of 
the  Father  Lord, but  also  a  love  for  him;  not  only 
an  acquaintance  with  the  ideal  for  men,  but  a 
passionate  longing  to  redeem  them.  There  are 
no  lectures  on  philosophy,  not  to  speak  of  art, 
business  or  science.  Our  Lord  pays  no  attention 
to  purely  speculative  questions  concerning  the 
being  of  God.  He  is  content  rather  with  de¬ 
scribing  his  character,  recognizing  with  divine 
insight  that  the  supreme  trials  of  life  arise  not 
from  the  doubts  we  have  concerning  the  essence 
of  the  divine  Maker,  but  from  the  doubts  we 
have  concerning  the  character  of  God ;  not  from 
our  inability  to  define  the  all-Great  but  from  our 
unwillingness  to  believe  in  the  all-Loving.  Hence 
his  concern  is  not  with  the  intellectual  and 
aesthetic  needs  of  man  primarily,  but  with  his 
religious  needs;  with  man’s  heart,  man’s  will. 
In  his  own  teaching  accordingly,  he  uncovers 
his  own  imique  experience  of  the  Father,  the 
universal  heart  of  God  beating  in  his  own  heart, 
revealing  his  firm  trust  in  the  goodness  of  the 
Father  Lord,  one  who  recognizes  in  us  his  genu¬ 
ine  children,  and  longs  that  we  become  like  him ; 
one  who  blots  out  our  transgressions,  serves 
and  saves  us  by  restoring  unto  us  his  image,  not 
because  of  our  own  works  but  because  of  his  in¬ 
estimable  love;  one  who  remembers  no  more 
against  us,  though  he  be  the  all-Great,  the  sin 
with  which  we  have  grieved  his  loving  heart,  but 
welcomes  us,  being  penitent  children,  back  to 
the  family  circle  from  which  we,  in  our  wilful¬ 
ness,  have  strayed.  This  is  the  good  news  our 
Lord  brought ;  and  this  is  distinctively  a  religious 
message,  if  anj'thing  ever  deserved  the  name 
religious.  It  may  elicit  no  response  from  the 
wise  and  understanding  but  it  calls  forth  in¬ 
stinctively  a  hearty  answer  from  the  babes.  This 
is  the  Father’s  way,  cmd  it  is  well-pleasing  in  his 
sight  (Ht.  II:  35-30).  Jesus  is  not  a  Philosopher, 


not  a  Scientist  but  the  Revealer  of  the  Father, 
the  Servant  of  Humanity. 

The  distinctive  mission  of  the  Teacher  defines 
the  distinctive  mission  of  the  Pupil.  External 
imitation  is,  of  course,  excluded.  Obviously,  we 
cannot  do  exactly  what  Christ  did  simply  because 
no  one  of  us  is  the  Christ.  Obviously,  all  of  us 
cannot  confine  our  whole  time  to  the  direct  in¬ 
terests  of  God  and  his  kingdom.  Some  of  us 
must  be  engaged  in  matters  which  are  not  intrin¬ 
sically  religious  in  their  aim.  Our  Lord  himself 
needed  the  support  of  those  immortal  women  who 
of  their  substance  ministered  unto  him  and  his 
disciples,  that  he  and  they  might  be  set  free  to 
preach  and  to  bring  the  good  news  about  God 
throughout  all  the  cities  and  villages  of  Judaea. 
And  so  we,  if  we  are  to  live,  and  move,  and  exist 
in  the  land  which  the  good  Lord  has  given  us, 
must  have  interests  which  are  not  inherently  re¬ 
ligious.  Nevertheless,  Christ  insists  that  the 
principles  underlying  his  mission  shall  underlie 
ours :  his  distinctive  conception  of  God  and  the 
kingdom  shall  be  our  conception ;  his  spirit  of 
service  our  spirit;  that  no  matter  in  what  other 
special  interests  we  may  rightly  and  of  necessity 
be  engaged,  our  distinctive  mission  as  Christian 
shall  be  to  live  ourselves  the  religious  life,  as  he 
lived  it,  that  is,  in  his  spirit;  and  to  lead  others, 
through  himself,  to  the  same  communion  with 
the  Father.  Each  Christian,  in  a  word,  mu  t.  in 
virtue  of  the  name,  be  interested  primarily  in  the 
distinctively  Christian  welfare  of  the  human 
race. 

Business,for  iii.stance.that  indispensable  method 
of  paying  the  living  expenses  of  humanity  and  of 
creating  a  surplus  available  for  the  higher  needs 
of  society,  is  notin  itself  distinctively  the  Chris¬ 
tian  mission.  For  its  main  stress  is  put  neces¬ 
sarily  on  the  visible  and  temporal,  not  on  the  in¬ 
visible  and  eternal.  To  be  sure,  the  Christian  in 
business  does  not  reach  his  surplus  by  unchristian 
methods.  To  be  sure,  his  problem  is  always  how 
he  may  devote  his  earnings  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  kingdom.  And  yet,  business  as  such,  this 
is  our  Lord’s  point,  is  not  distinctively  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Christian.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
art.  science,  scholarship  and  the  like ;  all  noble 
missions,  all  valuable  interpreters  of  the  meaning 
of  life,  all  indispensable  instruments  for  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  our  fullest  personality.  Our  Lord 
does  not  condemn  these  missions.  The  Father 
knoweth  that  we  have  need  of  all  these  things. 
And  yet,  he  insists,  no  one  of  these  missions  is 
distinctively  the  Christian  mis-sion.  Their  main 
emphasis  is  laid  on  the  intellectual  and  aesthetic, 
not  on  the  religious  and  moral  needs  of  man. 
They  touch  the  mind  i)rimarily,  not  the  will.  To 
be  sure,  the  Christian  will  be  an  honest  scholar, 
true  to  his  facts,  not  delighting  in  obscurantism; 
he  will  be  a  sincere  artist,  true  to  his  ideals,  not 
debasing  his  genius  to  tickle  the  popular  fancies ; 
he  will  be  a  docile  philosopher,  open  to  every 
fact,  not  rejoicing  in  dogmatism.  To  be  sure, 
the  Christian  will  seek  to  direct  his  other  inter¬ 
ests  towards  religious  and  moral  ends.  And  yet, 
this  is  our  Lord’s  point,  no  one  of  these  things, 
which  the  Gentiles  seek,  is  distinctively  the 
Christian  mission. 

Our  Lord  did  not  come  to  change  values;  they 
are  always  the  same;  they  are  the  divine  esti¬ 
mate  of  things.  He  came  rather  to  change  man's 
estimate  of  values.  Hence  he  has  indicated  with 
perfect  frankness  and  definiteness  that  the  reli¬ 
gious  life  in  communion  with  God  the  Father  is 
the  only  thing  which  has  eternal  validity.  Hence 
he  demands  that  all  other  missions  be  subordinate 
to  the  distinctively  Christian  mission  He  lays 
down,  to  be  sure,  no  detailed  program  of  ways 
and  means.  He  does  not  teach  by  rule.  He  is 
not  a  second  Moses.  But  he  gives  us  his  princi¬ 
ples,  his  spirit,  himself.  On  these  we  must  work. 
We  cannot  pray  the  Lord’s  prayer  and  flinch  from 
the  task  which  we  as  Christians  bring  upon  our¬ 
selves.  We  cannot  rest  content  in  the  thought 
that  the  all-Great  is  the  all-Loving  too ;  in  the 


thought  that  the  Christian  name  of  Father  be 
hallowed ;  in  the  thought  that  his  kingdom  come 
and  his  will  be  done  on  earth  as  in  heaven.  We 
cannot  rest  content  even  in  the  possession  of  the 
religious  life  ourselves,  forgiveness  of  sin  and 
union  with  God.  Remission  of  sins  is  not  remis¬ 
sion  of  service.  The  kingdom  does  not  stop  with 
the  individual.  Personal  holiness  is  never  an  end 
in  itself.  “For  their  sakes,”  said  the  Teacher, 
“  I  consecrate  myself.”  Dare  the  Pupil  say  less  ? 
Seek  ye  first  his  kingdom  and  his  righteousness. 
This  is  the  distinctive  mission  of  the  Christian. 

Union  Tbeolooioal  Seminary. 


THE  TWENTIETH  CENTURY  CITY  CHURCH 

Frederick  Lynch 

The  problems  facing  our  down-town  churches 
are  very  serious.  Every  week  the  papers  chron. 
icle  the  failure  of  some  church  to  hold  its  own, 
and  yet  sometimes  these  conditions  may  become 
opjKirtunities.  Let  me  mention  a  few  practical 
steps  our  city  churches  may  take  at  once. 

First — The  twentieth  century  city  church  has 
a  great  opportunity  to  touch  the  life  of  to  day  as 
a  university  of  religion.  This  widest  field  for 
service  and  usefulness  our  Protestant  churches 
have  hardly  touched,  and  yet  it  lends  itself  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  our  Protestant  methods.  We 
are  practically  letting  our  boys  and  girls  grow  up 
without  a  particle  of  systematic  instruction  in  re¬ 
ligion,  ethics,  civic  virtues,  or  the  laws  of  the 
kingdom.  Few  children  get  this  instruction  at 
home.  We  have  ruled  it  out  of  our  schools. 
Our  Sunday  Schools  offer  little  opportunity  be¬ 
yond  outline  study  of  the  Bible.  Where  then  are 
our  youths  going  to  get  instruction  in  these  most 
vital  fundamental  facts  of  life?  Here  is  the 
church’s  opportunity.  Let  every  boy  and  girl  in 
the  parish  be  put  into  a  class.  Let  these  classes 
meet  the  minister  or  church  teacher  once  a 
week  for  an  hour’s  instruction  in  religion,  ethics 
and  civics.  Take  one  year  the  fundamental 
teaching  of  Jesus.  Use  a  text  book  in  ethics 
for  young  people  the  next  year.  Study  such  a 
book  as  Dale’s  little  book  on  civic  duties  for  a 
year.  (This  excellent  book  is  written  for  young 
people. )  This  must  all  be  real  study  and  thorough 
teaching.  We  do  not  get  any  results  now.  And 
do  not  stop  with  the  children.  There  is  noth, 
ing  men  are  more  interested  in  than  ethics  and 
social  questions.  Let  the  church  get  all  the  men 
into  the  study  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  There 
is  nothing  we  need  to  teach  more  to-day.  The 
city  is  full  of  organizations  teaching  everything 
else,  and  why  cannot  the  church  be  touching 
the  life  of  to-day  through  this  study,  more  im¬ 
portant  than  all  others  put  together.  There  should 
be  a  weekly  class  in  every  church  carefully 
studying  Jesus’^teachings  on  wealth,  men’s  re- 
latioas  to  each  other,  the  true  life  for  man,  and 
all  the  other  great  truths  of  life.  Let  the  mod¬ 
ern  church  be  a  college  for  thorough  scientific 
teaching  of  religion,  ethics  and  civics  to  young 
and  old. 

Secondly — The  Protestant  Church  is  missing  an 
opportunity  to  reach  men,  an  opportunity  it  holds 
within  its  grasp,  by  what  we  must  call  missions, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name.  The  old  revival  has 
passed  away,  and  we  have  nothing  that  takes  its 
place  with  men.  We  have  Christian  nurture  for 
children,  but  we  have  nothing  to  reach  the  men 
outside  the  church  as  did  the  old  revival.  The 
Catholic  Church  is  far  ahead  of  us  here.  Every 
Catholic  Church  has  frequent  missions  lasting 
from  one  to  two  weeks.  The  most  eloquent 
preachers  daily  meet  great  crowds  of  men,  with 
results  well  worth  the  study  of  all  Protestant 
preachers.  The  modem  city  church  offers  un¬ 
excelled  opportunities  for  this  method  of  work. 
Let  it  distribute  invitations  among  the  shops, 
offices  and  factories.  Let  it  hold  a  six  days’  series 
of  meetings  for  men,  with  such  a  preacher  as  Dr. 
Abbott  or  Dr.  Hillis  or  Dr.  Van  Dyke. 
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Thirdly — There  is  a  great  opportunity  in  the 
modern  down-town  church  for  the  organization 
of  men,  both  for  their  own  good  and  for  public 
service.  Every  church  is  full  of  organizations  of 
women;  but  there  are  few  for  men.  The  men’s 
clubs  in  a  few  churches  are  steps  in  the  right 
direction;  but  they  rarely  fulfill  their  possibilities. 
What  is  needed  is  not  so  much  addresses  ( although 
these  are  good  if  they  are  good)  but  a  banding 
together  of  men  for  weekly  conferences  on  re¬ 
ligious  and  civic  questions  immediately  affecting 
the  city  and  its  needs.  The  Twentieth  Century 
Club  of  Boston  ought  to  be  reproduced  in  method 
and  in  spirit  in  the  modern  municipal  church. 
The  men’s  club  should  have  a  club-room  open  as 
are  other  clubs.  Frequent  lunches  should  be 
served  where  the  social  or  civic  question  closest 
touching  the  city  could  be  discussed  and  followed 
up  by  action.  The  power  of  the  church  for  right¬ 
eousness  in  the  modern  city  has  not  been  an  iota 
of  what  it  may  be  when  its  men  are  banded  to¬ 
gether  for  calm  discussion  and  wise  sane  action. 

Fourthly — The  evening  service  offers  a  great 
opportunity.  Many  of  our  down-town  churches 
are  giving  up  this  service.  The  trouble  is  we 
measure  everything  by  members. 

But  the  minister  who  could  get  one  hundred 
young  people  into  his  chapel  for  practical  in-' 
struction,  if  he  gives  up  his  evening  service,  is 
throwing  away  one  of  the  most  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  the  day.  Personally  I  would  rather 
have  those  young  people  before  me  once  a  week 
in  a  cosey  room,  where  I  cpuld  talk  to  them  on 
character  and  ideals  and  true  success,  than  have 
a  crowded  church  gathered  to  hear  some  melli- 
fiuous  tenor  sing  ballads.  It  offers  an  opportun¬ 
ity  the  churches  throw  away ;  but  which  Jesus 
with  his  handful  of  listeners  eagerly  seized,  and 
which  the  modern  college  appreciates  at  its  full 
value. 

And  finally,  the  pulpit  of  the  twentieth  cec  - 
tury  has  got  such  an  opportunity  as  it  never  had 
before.  But  it  has  got  to  meet  the  new  needs. 
It  will  not  do  to  let  the  needs  grow  faster  than 
the  satisfactions.  The  mood  of  the  day  is  a  so¬ 
cial  mood,  the  social  relation  is  the  consuming 
idea.  How  shall  men  live  together  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  that  opens  the  century.  The  pulpit  that 
can  hold  that  question  up  to  be  illumined  by  the 
gospel  will  hold  men.  The  pulpit  that  will  show 
men  they  are  sons  of  God  and  will  move  them  to 
live  as  brothers  because  they  are  God’s  children 
is  the  pulpit  of  to-day.  It  must  minister  to  the 
moral  natures  of  all  kinds  and  conditions  of  men 
with  inspiration.  Intellectual  needs  differ  ac¬ 
cording  to  rank  and  culture,  the  moral  needs  are 
the  same  in  all  classes. 


SELF-FORGETFULNESS 

Kev.  A.  W.  Fismer,  Ph.D. 

The  one  gratifying  fact  resultant  from  the 
recent  awful  national  calamity,  is  that  it  brought 
the  nation  down  on  her  knees,  and  there  caught 
the  spirit  of  our  martyred  President. 

From  her  knees  the  nation  rises  with  renewed 
consecration  to  righteousness,  truth,  and  loyalty 
to  her  country,  resolved  to  learn  the  solemn  les¬ 
sons  of  the  hour. 

These  lessons  are  many,  but  there  is  one  in  par¬ 
ticular  that  is  for  every  worker  and  office  bearer 
in  the  church  to  learn.  It  is  the  lesson  of  self- 
forgetfulness,  of  self-surrender  to  duty  and  to 
sacrifice. 

When  Mr.  McKinley  headed  the  Ohio  delega¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Mr.  John 
Sherman  as  candidate  for  the  presidency,  and 
when,  to  his  great  surprise,  his  own  name  was 
proposed,  he  nobly  revealed  the  crisis- virtue  of 
self-forgetfulness,  declaring  as  he  did,  without  a 
moment’s  hesitation,  that  he  had  come  to  nomi¬ 
nate  Mr.  Sherman,  and  under  no  consideration 
would  he  permit  his  own  name  to  be  put  forward. 

Is  this  virtue  ours  f  Are  we  quite  so  ready  to 
sacrifice  our  self  interest,  our  own  personal  am¬ 


bition  to  sacred  duty  f  Are  we  willing  to  forfeit 
brilliant  opportunities  of  self- advancement  and 
promotion  for  the  sake  of  another,  for  the  sake 
of  the  Master  ?  Again,  let  us  reverently  step  into 
the  presence  of  the  wounded  and  dying  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  there  learn  the  object  lesson  of  genu¬ 
ine  Christlike  self-forgetfulness.  Not  a  murmur, 
not  a  word  of  complaint  or  reproach  do  we  hear. 
His  first  is  a  prayer  for  the  assassin,  the  second 
a  word  of  kindly  solicitude  for  his  invalid  wife, 
the  third  a  word  of  concern  for  the  disturbed 
public.  Concerning  himself,  he  is  peacefully  re¬ 
signed,  and  willing  that  the  Lord’s  will  be  done. 
Oh,  for  the  gift  of  that  spirit,  the  grace  of  that 
virtue!  All  effective  preaching,  all  successful 
fishing  of  men,  is  conditional  upon  it.  Dr.  Camp¬ 
bell  Morgan  says  of  himself  that  all  his  efforts 
amounted  to  nothing  vmtil  he  abandoned 
the  idea  of  being  a  great  preacher.  It  was  not 
until  Peter  cast  himself  at  the  feet  of  Jesus 
worthless  and  helpless,  that  he  was  called  a 
fisher  of  men.  The  Apostle  Paul,  fearing  lest  he 
himself  should  be  a  “  castaway,”  determinately 
cast  away  sinful  self. 

We  may  learn  a  lesson  from  the  poor  fisher  boy 
who,  with  self-made  hook  and  line,  sat  by  the 
stream  hauling  up  one  fish  after  another  in  rapid 
succession.  Near  by  sat  a  well  dressed  gentleman 
with  a  most  extravagant  fishing  tackle  and  a 
most  tempting  bait,  catching — nothing.  With  a 
look  of  disappointment  he  cried  out  to  the  boy : 

“  How  is  it,  my  boy,  that  you  get  all  the  fish 
while  I  get  none  ?  ” 

“Why  sir,”  promptly  replied  the  lad,  “you 
must  hide  yourself,  for  if  they  see  you,  they 
won’t  bite.” 

“  The  quickest  way  to  heaven,”  says  Roger 
Williams,  “  is  out  of  self  and  into  Christ.” 

Out  of  self  and  into  Christ  is  the  most  effective 
method  of  doing  work  for  the  Master. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


PREACHING  THE  GOSPEL  TO  THE 
PRISONERS 

Chaplain  Mnnro 

More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  a  band 
of  Christian  men  of  all  denominations,  under  the 
lead  of  the  late  Dr.  Howard  Crosby,  organized 
what  is  known  as  the  Gospel  Mission  to  the 
Tombs.  The  aim  of  this  society  has  always  been 
to  bring  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  to  men  and 
women  in  the  City  Prison.  No  modern  rescue 
mission  work  shows  such  splendid  results  for  the 
small  outlay  used  to  carry  it  on.  In  the  Tombs 
Prison,  where  we  meet  nearly  fifteen  thousand 
persons  a  year,  we  have  unparalleled  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  presenting  to  dying  men  and  women 
“The  story  of  redeeming  love.’  Not  only  that, 
but  as  the  chaplain  meets  these  unfortunates  al¬ 
most  every  day  in  the  year,  he  is  able  to  give 
them  advice,  encouragement,  and  a  word  of  good 
cheer,  which  are  often  of  far  reaching  import¬ 
ance  throughout  their  lives. 

During  the  past  year,  the  chaplain  was  able  to 
secure  a  pardon  for  two  men  in  prison.  One  of 
these,  who  was  sent  to  Sing  Sing  more  than  a 
year  ago,  left  behind  a  wife  and  four  children. 
While  he  was  in  prison,  his  family  became  desti¬ 
tute  for  want  of  food  and  clothing,  and  would 
have  died  of  starvation,  or  been  turned  on  the 
street  in  midwinter  by  the  landlord,  had  not  the 
chaplain  come  to  their  rescue  and  raised  funds 
among  Christian  people,  till  the  husband  was 
discharged  from  State  Prison. 

When  Governor  Odell,  after  a  thorough  inves¬ 
tigation,  informed  me  that  he  had  pardoned  this 
man,  I  went  to  his  house  to  carry  the  good  news 
to  his  wife  and  children.  Poor  souls!  they  were 
often  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  hoping  against 
hope.  For  months  the  wife  had  kept  soul  and 
body  of  her  little  family  together  by  making 
children’s  garments  for  a  down  town  firm  who 
paid  her  only  forty  cents  a  dozen ;  and  it  often 
took  her  two  days  to  earn  forty  cents.  When  I 


told  them  what  the  Governor  had  done,  they 
would  hardly  believe  me.  The  news  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  When  I  showed  them  the  Gov 
ernor’s  letter,  they  wept  for  joy.  The  Gospel  of 
Christ  and  a  little  human  kindness  changed  that 
man,  and  transformed  his  home.  To-day  he  is 
living  an  honorable  life  and  is  happy  with  his 
family. 

Another  yuung  man,  a  member  of  a  Methodist 
Church,  who  had  fallen  low  through  bad  com¬ 
panions,  {pent  nearly  a  hundred  days  in  prison. 
We  pointed  him  continually  to  Jesus,  the  sin¬ 
ner’s  Friend,  and  are  glad  to  say  that  he  has 
given  evidence  of  repentance  toward  God,  [and 
faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  that  he  has  renewed 
his  consecration  vows  to  live  a  Christian  life. 
He  thanks  God  frequently  for  the  Christian  kind¬ 
ness,  and  helpfulness  while  in  prison. 

I  am  not  always  able  to  say  how  deep  the  grace 
of  God  has  taken  hold  of  people  before  they  are 
sent  from  the  Tombs  to  State  Prison,  but  I  follow 
them  up  by  visiting  the  Penitentiary,  Sing  Sing 
Auburn  and  Elmira  Reformatory.  Recently,  I 
went  to  Sing  Sing  and  called  upon  five  men  with 
whom  I  had  labored  in  the  Tombs.  I  had  not 
seen  them  in  several  months,  and  wished  to  know 
by  personal  conversation  if  they  were  still  en¬ 
deavoring  to  live  a  Christian  life.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  they  all  gave  evidence  of  the  saving 
grace  of  God,  and  mean,  by  the  Lord’s  help,  to 
live  a  new  life. 

Last  month,  I  visited  Elmira  Reformatory,  and 
preached  to  nearly  a  thousand  young  men.  Most 
of  them  know  me,  having  met  me  while  they 
were  in  the  Tombs  Prison.  Scores  of  young  men 
thanked  me  for  the  Gospel  advice  I  gave  them 
before  coming  to  their  present  quarters. 

Mothers  sometimes  come  to  me  weeping,asking 
me  to  help  their  boys.  I  do  what  I  can  for  them 
My  main  object,  it  is  needless  to  say,is  to  present 
to  them  Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified  as  the 
Sinner’s  Friend.  I  have  in  my  possession  hun¬ 
dreds  of  letters  from  men,  women  and  boys,  some 
of  whom  are  at  present  in  prison ;  others  are  on 
the  outside  world  living  noble  lives.  They  are 
profuse  with  thanks  for  kindness  shown  them, 
but  principally,  that  in  prison  they  decided  to 
live  for  Christ  their  Saviour. 

How  is  the  work  sustained  ?  By  voluntary 
contributions.  We  need  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year  to  carry  it  on.  This  is  the  Lord’s  work. 
Please  to  do  what  you  can  to  help  it  at  once. 

Kindly  send  checks  and  money  gifts,  large  and 
small,  to  George  E.  Sterry,  Treasurer,  79  Pine 
street.  New  York  City.  For  reports  and  other 
information  write  Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  comer  of 
Leonard  and  Centre  streets.  City. 


THE  NEW  YORK  PRESBYTERY  AND 
SYNODICAL  MISSIONS. 

Henry  W.  Jessvp 

Synodical  Home  Missions  in  New  York  State  is 
the  work  of  sustaining  weak  churches  through¬ 
out  the  bounds  of  tbe  State  of  New  York.  This 
work  used  to  be  carried  on  by  the  Board  of  Home 
Missions,  but  after  some  years  of  preliminary  in¬ 
vestigation,  and  while  the  Board  was  deeply  in 
debt,  tbe  Synod  of  New  York  adopted  a  plan 
somewhat  like  that  in  use  in  New  Jersey,  where¬ 
by  it  announced  its  determination  to  relieve  the 
Board  of  Home  Missions  from  the  entire  expense 
of  helping  weaker  churches  in  the  State  of  New 
York. 

Not  all  the  Presbyteries  in  the  State  at  first 
gave  adherence  to  this  new  plan,  but  those  that 
did  not  were  were  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  of  the  plan,  because  their  only  difference 
consisted  in  their  supporting  the  weaker  churches 
within  their  bounds  themselves. 

During  the  first  period  of  the  new  plan,  the 
Board  was  not  entirely  relieved  of  expense  in  the 
State  of  New  York  nor  can  Synod  claim  yet  to  be 
wholly  self  -supporting,  for  after  assuming  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  the  payment  of  all  salaries  it  was 
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compelled,  by  many  churches  neglecting  to  make 
contributions,  to  borrow  $3,000  from  the  Home 
Board,  and  finally  this  last  year,  through  the 
failure  of  a  number  of  Presbyteries  to  contribute 
the  amount  apjwrtioned  to  them,  the  Synod 
was  compelled  to  ask  the  Board  to  cancel  the 
above  debt,  and  also  to  ask  aid  of  the  Board 
to  meet  its  salarj'  obligations  to  tbe  amount  of 
$5  ,000.  The  pecuniary  relation  of  New  York 
Presbytery  to  this  work  can  best  be  shown  by  tlie 
following  table: 

In  ’97-8  it  gave  to  Synod  $2,694.61,  and  drew 
from  it  82,201.70. 

In '98-99  it  gave  to  Synod  $1,244.43  and  drew 
from  it  $1,313.14. 

In  ’99-00  it  gave  to  Sj’nod  $3,291.69  and  drew 
from  it  $3  099  98. 

In  ’00-03  it  gave  to  Synod  $4,170.36  and  will 
have  drawn  when  salaries  are  paid  to  November 
1st,  $5,499.92. 

It  may  thus  be  seen  that  while  the  total  con¬ 
tributions  in  aid  of  the  State  Home  Missions  have 
steadily  grown  in  New  York  Presbytery,  yet 
when  we  reflect  that  the  amount  this  Presbytery 
is  asked  to  give  is  810,000,  we  see  that  the  Pres 
bytery  is  still  nearly  $6,000  behind  the  mark 
which  it  should  have  attained. 

The  Cause 

The  primary  cause  of  this  falling  short  is,  in 
my  judgment,  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  aud  its  needs.  More  churches  are  contri¬ 
buting  to  it  than  at  the  beginning,  but  only 
those  churches  are  contributing  whose  pastors 
have  not  only  taken  the  trouble  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  needs  of  the  work,  but  have 
laid  the  matter  before  their  sessions  aud  have  had 
tbe  cause  put  upon  the  calendar  of  the  church 
offering  for  the  current  year. 

The  records  of  the  Presbytery  will  show  that 
the  resolutions  signif >  ing  the  adherence  of  this 
Presbytery  to  the  Synodical  plan  were  adopted 
several  years  ago,  unanimously,  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  resolutions  do  not  swell  treasuries  nor 
iwy  salaries. 

The  Present  Situation 

There  has  been  some  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  i)resent  situation  of  the  Synodical  plan  as 
regar<ls  New  York  Presbytery.  There  are  a  num- 
Ijer  of  ministers  of  weaker  churches  in  tliis  Pres¬ 
bytery  who  have  been  certified  to  Synod  and 
who  draw,  annually,  a  large  sum  from  the 
Synod’s  treasury ;  to  wit,  nearly  one-quarter  of 
the  total  expenditure  of  Synod  is  paid  to  minis¬ 
ters  in  Neic  York  City.  The  salaries  up  the 
State  average  about  8150  to  S200,  the  salaries 
granted  in  New  York  City  run  from  $500  to 
$1,000.  The  ministers  up  the  State  are  paid 
quarterly,  the  ministers  in  New’  York  City  are 
paid  monthly,  if  the  treasurer  has  funds  enough 
on  band  to  do  so. 

But  with  this  discrepancy  of  nearly  $6. 000  in 
the  contributions  expected  in  New  York  Presby¬ 
tery,  the  treasurer  was  unable  to  pay  August 
1st  the  salaries  then  due,  until  helped  out  by  the 
Home  Board,  and  on  Noveml)er  Ist  he  had  in  his 
hands,  including  the  advance  of  the  sum  by  the 
Home  Board,  some  81,400  less  than  was  sufficient 
to  pay  the  salaries  due  on  November  1st.  As 
New  York  has  not  contributed  its  quota  nor  even 
enough  to  take  care  fully  of  the  ministers  in  its 
ow’n  churches,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
the  incumbents  of  these  churches  should  have 
been  paid,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Missionaries 
up  the  State,  to  whom  the  small  salaries  granted 
them  are  just  as  important  and  form  as  substan¬ 
tial  a  barrier  between  them  and  pecuniary  dis¬ 
tress  as  do  the  larger  salaries  allowed  by  this 
Presbytery  to  ministers  here. 

The  Remedy 

Now,  what  is  the  remedy  ?  It  is  certainly  not 
that  which  has  had  to  be  resorted  to  for  several 
years  in  order  to  bring  the  contributions  from 
New  York  up  to  an  amount  [greater  than  that 


drawn  from  it ;  this  method  was  that  after  the  f 
meeting  of  Synod  in  any  particular  year,  indivi-^ 
duals  would  be  apiiealed  to  by  {rersonal  letter  and 
requested  to  save  the  Presbytery  from  disgrace 
by  contributing  enough  to  keep  this  Presbytery 
from  being  in  a  position  of  taking  from  the  gen¬ 
eral  fund  more  than  it,  the  strongest  Presbytery, 
paid  into  that  fund. 

To  whom  can  the  Synod  appeal,  if  not  to  the 
churches  within  the  State  ?  Why  should  the 
Sy’uod  beg  and  appeal  for  a  work  which  is  dear 
to  the  people  and  which  they  would  be  glad  to 
have  opportunity  to  contribute  to  if  they  knew 
of  that  work  ?  The  work  which  results  in  the 
conversion  of  750  persons  in  the  churches  aided 
by  the  Synod  in  one  year  is  not  a  dead  work,  it 
is  a  live  work  aud  should  be  supported. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  the  claims  made  upon 
New  York  congregations  are  more  numerous, 
more  constantly  coming  up,  than  those  presented 
to  congregations  up  the  State.  It  is  true  that 
New  York  City  churches  support  expensive 
chapels  of  their  own ;  contribute  largely  to  the 
work  of  the  Church  Extension  Committee  and 
give  generously  to  the  work  of  the  Board  of 
Home  missions,  aud  give  through  individuals  in 
their  pews  large  sums  in  aid  of  the  City  Missions 
in  various  forms  as  well  as  to  the  Settlements^ 
whose  work  is  so  important  aud  so  valuable;  but 
that  does  not  lessen  the  obligation  of  larger 
churches  to  see  to  it  that  the  legitimate  work  of 
the  Synod  in  Home  Mission  evangelization  do 
not  suffer  for  lack  of  attention.  Have  the  differ¬ 
ing  sessions,  differing  on  the  question  of  main¬ 
taining  the  Christian  work  of  the  church,  the 
right  to  say  in  the  face  of  the  deliverances  of 
the  Synod  and  Presbytery  to  which  they  belong, 
“We  will  not  give  our  people  a  chance  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  help  Home  Missions  in  the  State  of 
New  York  ?” 

And  yet,  the  pastors  who  throw  the  circulars 
about  the  work,  or  appe  ils  referring  thereto,  into 
the  waste  basket  and  never  allow  them  to  be  put 
before  their  ses.sions ;  cannot  divest  themselves  of 
the  answerability  for  the  distress  aud  suffering 
occasioned  to  those  who  are  bolding  the  fort  aud 
extending  the  out-posts  of  our  Cliristian  work, 
which  distress  and  suffering  is  the  necessary  re¬ 
sult  of  an  empty  treasury  at  Albany. 

The  Outlook 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  be  able  to  add  to  this 
cursory  view  of  the  situation,  the  cause  and  the 
remedy,  the  fact  that  the  New  York  Presbytery 
at  its  November  11th  meeting,  granted  a  hearing 
to  representatives  of  the  Synodical  Executive 
Committee  on  its  work,  and  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  push  the  work,  thus  reiterating  their 
adherence  to  and  determination  to  support  this 
great  important  work.  If  this  be  followed,  as  it 
should  be,  by  every  pastor  giving  his  session  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  matter  with  a  view  of  its 
being  presented  to  the  congregation,  of  his  own 
initiative,  without  waiting  for  an  appeal  from  a 
a  committee,  or  a  chairman,  or  a  secretary,  the 
congregations  can  be  trusted  to  support  this  work 
adequately. 

If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  church  of  the  Set  and 
Land,  a  Mission  church,  was  the  first  church  to 
send  in  its  contribution  last  year  to  the  State 
Treasury,  and  not  only  that,  it  was  one  of  the 
very  few  churches  in  this  city  that  sent  the  full 
amount  asked  of  it  by  Synod,  through  Presby¬ 
tery. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  fact  that  there 
are  some  who  are  leluctant  to  contribute  in  aid  of 
this  church  work,  because  they  have  in  mind 
that  A  or  B  is  in  charge  of  some  church  aided 
from  the  Synod’s  treasury.  The  giver  does  not 
like  A  or  B,  does  not  approve  of  his  theology, 
thinks  lie  is  a  square  peg  in  a  round  hole,  or  vice 
versa,  and  withholds  his  gifts  accordingly.  Is 
this  fair  or  reasonable,  or  Christian  ? 

The  writer  is  familiar ^with  the  working  of  this 
plan,  familiar  with  the  seasons  and  excuses  for 


not  contributing  to  it,  and  also  familiar  with  the 
work  done  in  the  aided  churches.  A  fuller  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  might  result 
in  a  penitent  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  those 
who  very  properly  want  to  feel  that  the  money 
they  can  afford  to  give  shall  go  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good. 

One  brother,  who  after  years  of  self-sacrifice^ 
may  not  longer  be  able,  from  a  preaching  point 
of  view,  to  fill  the  pulpit  of,  say,  the  Brick 
Church  in  this  city,  conducts  and  maintains  a 
Sabbath  School,  stronger  and  more  efficient  and 
making  more  converts  than  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  many  a  large  and  wealthy  church.  Another, 
whose  personality  may  be  prejudicial  to  some 
who  have  taken  antagonistic  views  to  his  in 
Church  disputes,  is  dear  to  his  people  and  is  lead¬ 
ing  them  to  Christ.  That’s  what  he  is  there  for. 

The  personality  of  the  ministers  in  the  aided 
churches,  is  after  all,  wholly  with  the  control  of 
the  various  Presbyteries,  and  in  case  any  sub¬ 
stantial  reason  is  known  why  a  given  minister 
should  not  be  in  the  pulpit  of  an  aided  church, 
the  obvious  remedy  is  to  take  the  matter  before 
the  Presbytery  Committee  and  see  that  the  work 
is  properly  done;  but  the  witholding  of  gifts 
from  the  whole_work  does  [not  appeal  to  me  as 
reasonable  or  just.  fgg 

In  closing  this  article,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  that  just  as  some  individuals  and  some 
churche-i  in  contributing  to  the  Church  Extension 
Committee  have  the  privilege  of  stating  the  par¬ 
ticular  part  of  the  work  to  which  they  wish  their 
contributions  applied,  so  in  the  work  of  the  Syn 
dical  Home  Missions,  covering  as  it  does,  the 
work  of  the  great  Adirondack  region  as  well  as 
that  in  this  great  city,  it  is  perfectly  consistent 
for  any  individual  or  any  congregaiion  to  state 
their  preference  as  to  the  locality  in  which  they 
desire  to  have  their  gifts  expended. 

In  the  meantime,  and  pending  the  adjustment 
of  the  schedules,  the  situation  of  the  Synod’s 
treasury  is  that  it  is  short  by  $1,500  of  the 
amount  needed  to  pay  the  ministers  the  salaries 
due  them  November  1st.  Ought  not  New  York 
City  to  subscribe  this  amouut  at  once  and  send  it 
in  to  Mr.  Aird  to  be  applied  on  the  work  of  last 
year?  This  will  reduce  the  New  York  deficit  for 
the  last  year  to  a  little  over  $4,000  and  enable  it 
to  start  in  on  the  year  to  come  with  the  feeling 
that  it  has  been  the  leader  in  total  amount  given, 
and  that  it  is  not  again  going  to  place  itself  in 
the  position  of  accepting  money  raised  in  the 
weaker  Presbyteries  to  be  spent  down  here,  or  of 
having  its  own  ministers  or  any  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Synod  reduced  to  the  pitiable  straits  which 
the  witholding  of  salaries  necessarily  occasions. 


NIGHT 

Oh,  lovely  night,  thou  comest  with  a  blessing 
To  weary  souls  grown  restless  with  despair. 

Thou  brlngest  gentle  sleep  to  close  their  eyelids. 

And  banish  for  awhile  each  haunting  care; 

Like  a  tired  child  upon  its  mother's  breast 
They  lay  them  down  and  gently,  sweetly  rest. 

Sleep  brings  them  dreams  of  happy  youth  and  child¬ 
hood. 

Of  pleasaiit  journeys  in  fair  summer  lands. 

They  see  again  old  friends,  long  since  departed. 

They  feel  OLce  more  tbe  touch  of  vanished  hands. 
Sickness  and  sorrow,  poverty  and  pain 
Are  gone  until  the  morning  dawns  again. 

The  rich,  the  happy,  love  the  golden  sunshine ; 

The  young  and  gay,  the  prosperous,  seek  the  light ; 

But  the  forsaken  ones,  the  broken-hearted. 

Find  solace,  peace  and  comfort,  in  the  Light. 

For  night  brings  sleep,  and  sleep  brings  visions 
fair, 

Or  blest  oblivion  of  all  pain  and  care. 

_  —Selected. 

Later  than  we  could  have  wished  came  the  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  second  New  York  State  Con¬ 
ference  of  Charities  and  Correction,  now  being 
held  in  Association  Hall,  23d  street  and  Fourth 
avenue,  November  19-22.  The  subject  for  this 
evening  is  Defective,  Delinquent  and  Dependent 
Children.  To-morrow  the  Treatment  of  th« 
Criminal  and  Improved  Housing. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  THE  HEART  AND  OF 
RELIGION* 

The  title  enggeste  romance,  *the  table'of  oon- 
tenta  religion,  the  style  a  combination  of  the 
two.  The  book  ia  a  lively  and  entertaining  ac¬ 
count  of  a  soul  in  search  of  religion,  through 
long  years  and  in  two  oontinents.  A  boy 
trained  by  women  in  woman’s  religion,  Chris¬ 
tianity,  finds  it  nnpractioed  and  impracticable 
in  the  world  of  boys  and  men.  By  and  bye  it 
becomes  undesirable,  finally  it  takes  its  his¬ 
toric  place  as  the  exaggerated  revolt  against 
certain  old  brutalities,  as  now  outgrown  save 
for  women.  Is  religion  then  destroyed? 
Search  and  see.  Try  the  other  religions  one 
by  one.  Each  proves  untrue,  of  none  can  it 
be  said  this  is  the  truth.  But  religion  is  not 
so  easily  dismissed,  therefore  study  it  and  not 
the  creeds.  Then  its  meaning,  use  and  truth, 
appear.  It  does  not  come  from  the  creeds, 
but  they  from  it,  as  attempted  explanations. 
It  is  an  instinct,  of  the  very  nature  of  man. 
It  takes  on  difiFerent  forms  with  different  en¬ 
vironments,  and  different  explanations  with 
different  philosophies.  But  in  all  environ¬ 
ments,  and  in  spite  of  ail  explanations  it  per¬ 
sists.  It  is  “the  recognition  and  cultivation  of 
our  highest  emotions.’’  Its  “use”  is  self  re¬ 
vealed.  He  who  has  it  knows  it  intuitively, 
aud  he  who  has  it  not  cannot  be  taught  it. 
It  is  “the  music  of  the  infinite  echoed  from  the 
hearts  of  men.  ’’ 

The  book  is  instructive,  nonetheless  because 
all  it  contains  has  been  set  forth  long  ago  by 
greater  men,  again  illustrating  bow  the  theo¬ 
ries  of  one  generation  come  to  the  popular  con¬ 
sciousness  in  a  later.  Nor  is  its  value  im¬ 
paired  because  it  cannot  endure  criticism.  No 
one  would  accept  our  author’s  account  of  Ohris- 
tianity,  nor  many  of  his  other  statements. 
For  example,  on  p.  262,  he  says:  “There  has 
never  been  an  art  wave  connected  with  Prot¬ 
estantism,  and  only  very  slightly  with  Budd¬ 
hism, ’’  completely  ignoring  Japan,  and  Obina 
only  in  a  less  degree.  But  these  and  many 
other  like  misstatements  merely  show  that  the 
book  is  not  scientifio  in  any  sense.  It  is  an  ac¬ 
count  of  bow  the  matter  looks  to  a  non-profes¬ 
sional,  intelligent,  reverent  man.  Such 
glimpses  are  of  high  value  to  all  who  wish  to 
understand  not  indeed  Ohristianity  or  Budd¬ 
hism,  but  the  hearts  of  many  men  of  our  own 
time. 

Doctrine  and  Deed.  Expanded  and  Illustrated 

in  Seventeen  Sermons  Preached  in  the 

Broadwav  Tabernacle,  New  York  City. 

By  Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  New  York: 

Crowell  and  Company.  1901.  12mo.  pp. 

876.  |l  60. 

This  book  is  well  named ;  its  title  gives  an 
excellent  idea  of  its  contents.  It  is  an  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  author’s  conviction  that  in  the 
days  to  come  there  will  be  a  greater  amount 
of  doctrinal  preaching  than  the  Church  has 
seen  in  recent  years.  And  if  doctrinal  preach¬ 
ing  shall  be  couched  in  language  and  form  like 
this,  it  will  be  a  great  gain.  These  discourses 
are  models  of  their  art.  There  is  nothing  of 
dubious  intent  about  them.  The  preacher 
knows  what  he  wants  to  say,  he  knows  when 
it  has  been  said,  and  the  hearer  or  reader  goes 
away  with  no  uncertain  conception.  Too 
many  sermons  are  essays  phrased  in  forms  of 
words  put  in  unusual  and  striking  ( 7)  oom- 
panionships.  Such  oompositions  may  be  useful 
to  sharpen  wits  and  to  exeroise  the  muscles  of 
the  mind,  but  as  spiritual  aids  and  religious  up¬ 
lifts  they  are  an  abomination  to  God  and  man. 
This  cannot  be  said  of  Dr.  Jefferson’s  ser- 


•The  Heart  of  Men.  Br  H.  Fielding.  The  Macmillan 
Oompany.  New  York:  1901.  $3. 


mons.  He  believes  that  doctrine  is  to  belief 
what  the  spine  is  to  the  body,  and  he  has  no 
love  for  the  molluscous. 

There  is  no  cause  to  oomplain  that  the  prao- 
tioal  has  been  lost  to  sight,  however.  Here  is 
strong  counsel  for  men  beset  by  the  actual 
problems  that  face  them  day  by  day.  The  au¬ 
thor  is  not  a  recluse,  a  study-knight,  but  a 
man  among  men,  an  executive  of  no  mean 
ability,  one  able  to  'lead  whither  he  would 
guide. 

Of  this  two-fold  character  of  the  volume  let 
a  few  of  the  titles  of  his  sermons  witness: 
The  Actual  and  the  Ideal;  God  Manifest  in  the 
Flesh;  The  Reconciliation;  The  Holy  Ghost; 
The  Principle  of  Giving;  The  Sinfulness  of 
Worry;  Ohristianity  and  Wealth.  These  and 
others  show  the  range  of  topics,  but  only  the 
oontents  will  show  the  method  and  strength  of 
treatment. 

The  Miract.es  and  Myths  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment:  With  Other  Essavs  and  sermons.  Bv 
Joseph  May  LL  D.  Boston:  George  H. 
Ellis  1901.  12mo.  pp.  vi.  191.  $1. 

If  any  of  our  readers  wish  to  be  informed  as 
to  the  moderately'' radical  Unitarian  position 
on  the  subjects  in  hand,  this  volume  will 
gratify  such  a'desire.  The  very  terminology 
of  the  title  tells  the  story.  The  titles  of  the 
lectures  emphasize  the  same:  The  New  Testa¬ 
ment  Miracles;  The  Origin  of  Belief  in  Mira¬ 
cles ;  The  Myth  of  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus; 
The  Myth  of  the  Deity  of  Jesus;  Jesus  as  He 
Was;  Inspiration;  The  Feasibility  of  Sinless¬ 
ness;  The  Ohrist  Idesl.  The  fundamental  the¬ 
ological  position  of  the  author  forces  him  to 
certain  criitcal  positions  which  cannot  stand 
the  tests  of  sound  criticism;  and  with  neither 
his  position  nor  his  criticism  are  we  in  accord. 
But  it  is  well  to  know  just  what  it  is  that  we 
are  to  combat. 

The  La.st  Words  (real  and  traditional)  of  Dis- 
TINGIHSHED  Mrn  AND  WoMKN.  Collected 
from  various  sources  by  Frederic  Rowland 
Marvin  Now  York,  etc  :  Revell  Oom¬ 
pany.  1901.  8vo.  pp.  836.  |1.60. 

The  tougues  of  dvlng  men! 

Enforc'-  attention  like  deep  harmony; 

Where  words  are  scarce  they’re  seldom  spent  In  vain. 

For  they  breathe  truth  that  breathe  their  words  In  pain. 

These  words  of  Shakespeare  and  a  motto  from 
Montaigne  furnish  the  clue  to  this  colleotiop. 
The  speakers  are  arranged  alphabetically  and 
in  each  case  a  longer  or  shorter  account  of 
character  or  occasion  is  given.  The  object  of 
the  collector  does  not  seem  to  have  been  apolo¬ 
getic.  and  it  can  scarcely  be  called  popular. 
Probably  it  was  simply  historical,  and  at  all 
eyents  in  many  cases  the  facts  are  instructive, 
sometimes  inspiring,  and  occasionally  quite 
the  opposite.  Unfortunately  the  author  has 
failed  to  note  the  exact  source  of  bis  quotations, 
thus  robbing  bis  yolnme  of  much  of  its  histor¬ 
ical  value. 

The  Divine  Pursuit.  By  John  Edgar  McFad- 
yenB.  A  (Oxen), 'M.  A  (Glas  ).  Professor 
of  Old  Testament  Literature  and  Exegesis. 
Knox  Onllege.  Toronto:  Fleming  H.  Re¬ 
vell  Oompany.  |1. 

The  unifying  idea  of  this  neat  book  of  relig¬ 
ions  meditations  is  contained  in  the  title  text, 
“Burely,  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life;’’  and  the  explanatory 
title  should  be  the  Divine  Companionship,  full 
of  goodness  and  mercy,  for  all  days,  seasons 
and  vicissitudes  of  our  mortal  life.  As  a  book 
of  devotion,  it  opens  with  a  prayer,  fitting  each 
day  or  any  day,  out  of  which  breathes  the 
spirit  of  trust  and  hope  and  love.  For  this 
day,  all  optimistic  religion  is  in  request.  The 
shadows  pass,  the  sunshine  falls;  fear  and 
dread  fly— yon  cannot  call  them  back— and  in 
their  place  if  yon  securely  install  faith  and 
loye,  then  the  ideal  of  our  century’s  Christian 
life  is  in  the  way  of  being  fulfilled. 

Each  one  of  the  short  and  crisp  chapters  of 


this  book— there  are  twenty-four  in  all — is  a 
homily  of  delicate  and  true  exegesis,  all  parts 
harmonious,  no  joints  or  flexures  of  obtruding 
lecture-room  or  lexicon,  but  all  deftly  woven 
into  a  unique  statement,  in  which  by  direct 
or  implied  reference,  the  Scriptural  is  ex¬ 
ploited  to  the  uses  of  true  devotion  and  pure 
communion  with  the  will  and  wisdom  and  love 
of  God.  As  the  book  begins  with  a  morning 
prayer,  followed  by  The  Turning  of  the  Morn¬ 
ing,  so  it  ends  with  The  Turning  of  the  Even¬ 
ing,  followed  by  a  New  Year’s  Prayer. 

Men  of  Might  in  Indian  Missions.  The  Lea- 
^  dsrs  and  Their  Epochs — 1706-1877.  By 
Helen  H.  Holcomb,  author  of  Mabel’s 
Summer  in  the  Himalayas  Fully  Illus- 
trated.  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company. 
11.25. 

Thirteen  brief  biographies  from  the  Danish 
Ziegenhold,  1705-17,  to  our  own  Kellogg,  1864- 
79.  Cary,  Marsbman  and  Ward  are  grouped. 
Henry  Martyn  and  Gordon  Hall  are  given  fair 
space.  John  Soudder,  whose  sons  fulfilled  his 
work,  is  rather  briefly  mentioned — his  sons  not 
named— and  Poor  is  not  included.  Judson  of 
Bnrmah,  Boardman  and  many  others,  who 
have  wrought  great  things  at  trying  times  in 
the  history  of  modern  Hindnstan,  seem  to  have 
been  ignored.  The  selection  of  a  few  examples 
for  a  special  purpose  seems  to  have  been  the 
aim  of  the  publication.  It  will  doubtlees  ful¬ 
fil  its  purpose.  As  a  history  of  India  Missions, 
as  a  definition  of  their  meaning,  as  an  outline 
of  epochs,  as  a  linking  of  missions  with  the 
new  empire,  it  is  inadequate  and  not  quite  up 
to  its  rather  ambitious  title. 

Where  the  Sugar  Maple  Grows:  Idylls  of  a 
„  Canadian  Village.  Bv  Adeline  M.  Teskey. 
^  Illustrations  by  J.  S.  Gordon  Designs 
ry  by  W  Howard  Bartle.  R  F.  Fenno  and 
Company. 

Ontario  of  the  Dominion  is  said  to  be  one- 
third  Methodist  and  the  religions  life  of  its 
people  is  simple,  straightforward  and  practi¬ 
cally  adjusted  to  the  social  conditions.  Irish, 
Scotch,  Scandinavian  and  the  Western  Yankee 
are  in  the  ascendant.  English.  French  and 
the  lineage  of  the  original  inhabitants  are  well 
mixed.  Life  in  such  communities  is  full  of 
characteristic  quality  and  character  is  peculiar 
to  the  place  and  the  environment.  Types  are 
plentiful  and  an  observing  eye  is  fed  with  per¬ 
petual  exhiibtions  calculated  to  amuse,  instruct 
and  often  to  move  the  nobler  sentiments  of 
which  the  examples  are  real  and  primitive  ex¬ 
ponents. 

Some  of  the  titles  in  this  book  of  sketches 
are:  The  Glad  Soul,  The  Village  Helper  and 
The  Dispensation,  these  being  three  of  the 
women  of  this  Canadian  village.  Three  other 
sketches  concern  The  Common  Man  and  his 
Wife.  Another,  The  Out  of  Date  Minister. 
Four  are  given  to  Ephraim  Hart’s  Encounter 
with  the  Man  o’  Sin.  And  the  series  con¬ 
cludes  with  The  Village  Saint,  and  Eirsty  Mc¬ 
Allister.  If  the  portraits  and  incidents  are 
from  life,  it  should  not  be  difScult  to  locate 
the  village,  and  some  might  even  be  drawn  to 
live  there  for  the  sake  of  such  neighbors. 
Probably  they  are  composites,  made  up  from 
life  as  found  in  several  places,  as  Susan  Warner 
heard  the  conversations  in  her  stories.  The 
people  of  many  a  rural  community  are  a  noble 
study,  a  vast  resource  for  observation  and  pic¬ 
ture  making.  This  is  a  very  neatly  gotten  up 
book,  with  good  pictures  and  a  comfortable, 
prosperous  and  respectable  look.  The  mcral 
of  most  tales  in  it  is  quite  obvious. 


BooK  Notes 


Talks  Between  Times,  by  Margaret  E.  Sang- 
ster,  are  kindly  helpful  suggestions  to  young 
people  on  subjects  that  are  brought  up  in  their 
daily  life.  The  little  volume  is  made  more 
attractive  by  artistic  page  borders  and  will  be 
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welcomed  m  a  gift  by  many  a  girl.  (Ameri- 
oan  Traot  Society.  76  oenta. ) 

Enoooragement  in  the  work  of  life  ia  often 
afforded  by  the  example  and  experience  of 
othera.  Thia  ia  the  thought  at  the  bottom  of 
some  selectiona  from  aoenea  of  a  paatoral  life, 
gathered  aa  Beautiful  Characlera  or  Types  of 
Victory,  by  the  Rev.  Jamea  Paton  D.  D.  There 
are  nine  aketchea  illnatrating  aa  many  phaaea 
of  a  victoriona  Chriatian  life  characterized 
chiefly  by  poverty,  pain  and  aervioe,  by  honeat 
love,  braina  and  devotion,  by  mother-love, 
apeechleaa  action  and  faithfnlneaa.  Theae  are 
Scotch  atoriea  with  a  true  ring  of  devotion, 
and  one  cannot  bat  be  made  better  by  them. 
(New  York:  American  Traot  Society.  60 
oenta ) 

Let  no  one  anppose  that  in  A  Practical  Study 
of  the  Soul,  by  Margaret  M.  B.  Stone,  any  nae- 
fnl  contribution  to  the  anbjeot  will  be  given. 
The  author  aaya  that  her  “reaulta  are  offered 
aa  a  fragmentary  contribution  to  thia  much 
needed  aearoh  for  the  lawa  which  govern  the 
aonl.  In  thia  volume  the  aearoh  ia  oonflned  to 
the  aoul  while  atill  connected  with  the  mate- 
ial  body,  and  ia  made  through  the  phenomena 
which  this  connection  ia  revealing  to  observ¬ 
ing  eyea,  every  moment  of  exiatenoe.  *’  The 
trouble  ia  that  the  author  laoka  a  knowledge 
amd  grasp  of  fundamental  philosophical  princi¬ 
ples,  and  all  her  “results’'  are  accordingly 
vitiated.  (Dodd,  Mead.  $1.86  net.) 

The  American  Boy’s  Life  of  William  McKinley, 

by  Kdward  Stratemeyer,  comes  opportunely  to 
answer  the  questions  as  to  the  life  and  walk  of 
our  late  President.  The  style  is  simple,  adapted 
to  quite  young  children,  yet  it  does  not  fail  to 
show  the  beautv  of  the  simple  Christian  home 
where  love  and  duty  went  together.  The  pic¬ 
tures  of  school  days  and  College  life,  of  army 
experiences  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the  law, 
combine  to  show  how  early  trials  and  priva¬ 
tions  helped  to  round  out  Mr  McKinley's  char¬ 
acter..  The  picture  of  his  days  of  prosperity 
and  honor  shows  President  McKinley  as  the 
loving  son  and  husband  as  well  as  the  ideal  of 
a  Christian  gentleman  and  American  citizen. 
The  story  is  told  with  all  Mr.  Stratemeyer’s 
enthusiasm.  Young  and  old  will  enjoy  it.  It 
is  fully  illustrated  by  A.  B.  Shute  and  from 
photographs.  (Lee  and  Shepard.  |1  36.) 

Lyrics  of  Love  of  Hearth  and  Home,  and  fleld 
and  garden,  is  a  collection  of  some  of  Mrs. 
Sangster’s  best  work.  The  poems  deal  with 
the  every  day  and  familiar  things  of  life,  mak¬ 
ing  them  seem  high  and  beautiful  by  the  spirit 
of  serenity  and  hope  with  which  they  are  pen¬ 
etrated.  Many  of  theae  poems  have  appeared 
in  periodicals.  (Bevell.  $1.36.) 

Only  Doltie,  hy  Nina  Rhoades,  ia  a  story  of  a 
girl  of  twelve  who  ia  somewhat  of  a  modern 
Cinderella.  She  bears  her  troubles  in  the  right 
spirit  and  when  a  way  out  of  her  difficulties 
comes,  a  very  different  way  from  that  in  the 
fairy  story,  she  enjoys  the  reward  that  such  a 
faithful,  upright  little  maiden  deserves.  (Lee 
and  Shepard.  |1  ) 

In  The  Ministry  of  Comfort,  the  Rev.  J.  R. 
Miller  D.D.  brings  a  message  to  those  who 
mourn.  It  is  based  on  all  that  is  high,  sweet 
and  pure  in  the  Christian  faith,  and  reaches 
out  from  this  present  life  to  the  limits  of  im¬ 
mortality.  Such  topics  aa  Why  Trouble  Comes, 
Olimpses  of  Immortality,  Love  in  Taking 
Away,  Trouble  as  a  Trust,  The  Habit  of  Happi¬ 
ness  are  so  treated  as  to  impress  the  old  truth 
with  fresh  insistence.  The  bock  ia  attractively 
made  with  chapter  initials  and  red  text-heads. 
(Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company.  $1.) 

In  Brenda’s  Summer  at  Rockley,  Helen  Leah 
Reed  describes  a  vacation  on  the  famous  North 
shore  of  Massaohuaetts  with  its  many  interest¬ 


ing  historical  associations.  These  are  inter- 
woren  with  the  wholesome  story,  charmingly 
told,  of  a  girl’s  straggle  for  unselflshness  aud 
self-control  in  her  relations  with  relatives 
and  friends.  Brenda  has  appeared  in  other 
tales  of  this  writer,  but  this  story  is  com¬ 
plete  in  itself.  Illustrated  by  Jessie  Willett 
Smith.  (Little,  Brown.  tl  30) 

We  regret  that  in  a  notice  last  week  The 
Ceutury  Book  for  Mothers,  by  Leroy  Milton  Yale 
M  D.,  was  unfortunately  attributed  to  Leroy 
Milton  Sale.  An  error  in  proofreading. 


The  Benefactress,  which  came  a  few  weeks 
ago  from  the  author  of  Elizabeth  and  her  Ger¬ 
man  Garden,  has  made  a  well  deserved  success 
and  is  now  in  its  third  edition.  (Macmillan.) 

McClure’s  Magazine  is  to  have  a  serial  from 
Mr.  Maurice  Hewlet,  dealing  with  the  life  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Soots. 

Dean  Hole  is  bringing  out  a  volume  of  re¬ 
miniscences  entitled  Now  and  Then. 

Mr.  Murray’s  edition  of  Lord  Byron’s  works 
will  include  two  more  volumes  of  poems.  The 
last  volume  of  letters  has  just  appeared. 

Mr.  Marion  Crawford’s  next  novel  will  deal 
with  the  time  of  Dante,  and  is  based  on  the 
struggles  of  the  Gnelphs  and  Ghibellines.  Its 
title  will  be.  The  Harvest  of  the  Sword. 

Miss  Kate  Greenaway  who  recently  died  in 
London  will  long  be  remembered  as  the  charm¬ 
ing  aitist  who  not  only  made  little  children 
picturesque  in  the  picture  books,  but  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  adding  that  charm  to  the  little  ones 
who  walk  and  play  about  our  streets.  No  lit¬ 
tle  child  will  ever  again  be  so  hideously  dressed 
as  man  of  them  used  to  be,  and  the  consequent 
reflnement  and  gentleness  of  manner  and  heart 
are  more  than  is  perhaps  realized  even  by  those 
who  delight  in  the  dainty  adornment  of  the 
little  people. 

The  long  desired  volume  of  Dr.  Babcock’s 
poems  and  utterances  has  appeared  from  the 
press  of  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  and  will  be 
reviewed  here  next  week. 

The  noble  poem  written  by  Edmund  Clarence 
Stedman  for  the  bicentennial  of  his  Alma 
Mater  will  soon  be  issued  in  beautiful  form  by 
Houghton,  Miffiin  and  Company. 

The  December  issue  of  the  Ladles’  Home 
Journal  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Kipling’s  Absent-Minded  Beggar  has  in  various 
ways  realized  about  |485,000  for  the  families  of 
British  soldiers  who  have  fought  in  South  Af¬ 
rica.  If  this  be  true,  it  figures  down  to  some¬ 
thing  more  than  $10,000  a  line,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  $1,000  a  word,  which  may  safely  be  said 
to  establish  a  new  record. 

The  Care  of  Estates,  by  Mr.  Frederick  Tre¬ 
vor  Hill,  author  of  the  collection  of  legal 
stories.  The  Case  and  Exceptions,  is  being 
published  by  Baker,  Voorhis  and  Company. 
This  new  work  is  a  volume  on  Executors,  Ad¬ 
ministrators,  Trustees  and  Guardians. 

The  publication  during  the  coming  year  of 
the  series  of  Ancient  Records,  edited  by  Presi¬ 
dent  William  R.  Harper,  is  announced  by  the 
University  of  Chicago  Press.  The  work  will 
be  divided  into  three  parts:  Ancient  Records 
of  Assyria  and  Babylonia,  edited  by  Prof.  Rob¬ 
ert  Francis  Harper;  Ancient  Records  of  Egypt, 
edited  by  Assistant  Prof.  James  Henty  Breasted 
and  Ancient  Records  of  Palestine,  edited  by 
President  William  Rainey  Harper  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Chicago. 

Louis  Zangwill  is  rarely  seen  in  literary  so, 
ciety  in  London  and  belongs  to  none  of  the* 
professional  clubs,  such  as  The  Savage,  or  The 
Vagabonds.  Although  his  work  has  been  well 
known  for  some  seven  years  he  is  personally 
little  known  to  journalists,  authors  or  critics. 
Mr.  Zangwill  is  fortunate  in  not  being  entirely 
dependent  on  his  pen  and  so  is  able  to  regard 
literature  as  a  career  than  as  a  profession.  He 
does  not  care  to  be  known  solely  as  a  novelist, 
and  for  the  past  two  years  has  been  devoting 
himself  to  art  and  to  travel.  He  is  now,  how¬ 
ever,  revising  a  manuscript  which  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  sometime  this  winter. 

William  Le  Queux,  a  young  Londoner, 
whose  stories  in  Lippi  eott’s  Magaxine  aud  else¬ 
where  have  attracted  some  attention,  has  been 
connected  with  a  London  paper  tor  a  number 
of  years  and  is  now  a  foreign  correspondent. 


He  is  a  fine  linguist,  speaking  Arabio  as  well 
as  French,  his  father’s  tongue,  and  many  other 
modern  languages.  He  was  with  the  French 
expedition  to  Insalah  in  the  Desert  of  Sahara, 
and  has  been  an  extensive  traveler.  He  is  also 
a  fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 

Littell’s  Living  Age  tor  November  16  gives  a 
paper  on  recent  Science,  by  Prince  Kropotkin ; 
a  timely  article  on  A  Columbian  Revolution, 
by  one  who  personally  experienced  it,  Mr.  G. 
Kennedy  Chrystie,  besides  a  number  of  papers 
of  literary  interest. 

Cat  lovers  will  enjoy  a  book  full  of  stories 
dealing  with  pussy’s  charming  tricks  and  man¬ 
ner  by  Margaret  Benson,  daughter  of  the  Arch¬ 
bishop,  which  the  Putnams  have  in  press.  ^  The 
illustrations  are  by  Madame  Bonner. 

W.  H.  Woodward  and  Company  of  Baltimore 
have  brought  out  a  McKinley  Memorial  Calen¬ 
dar  for  1902,  with  portrait  and  his  favorite 
hymns. 

Messrs.  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons  gave  an  ex¬ 
hibition  of  fine  book  bindings  from  November 
18-20  It  was  the  most  important  of  the  inter¬ 
esting  exhibits  this  firm  has  thus  far  given,  no 
less  than  thirteen  different  nationalities  beins 
represented  among  the  artist  artisans  whose 
work  was  displayed.  Samples  from  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Switzerland,  Austria  and 
Belgium,  as  well  as  from  those  represented  in 
former  years,  England,  Italy,  Germany,  France 
and  our  own  country,  were  enjoyed  by  many 
lovers  of  the  beautiful,  though  their  possession 
is  only  for  the  wealthy.  A  great  variety  was 
manifest,  in  the  styles  of  binding  from  ornate 
designs  in  color  to  carved  leather  and  simple 
but  rich  gold  tooling,  the  work  of  a  master 
hand  The  contents  of  these  beautiful  covers 
ranged  from  Chaucer,  Milton  and  Shakespeare 
to  Hopkinson  Smith,  first  ediions  being  most 
prominent.  Jacob  Baden  of  Copenhagen  bad 
a  life  of  Velasquez  in  yellow  Turkey  morocco, 
and  an  Eddas  in  gray  crushed  levant  morocco, 
with  the  conventionalized  ash  tree  of  Norse 
Mythology,  stags,  swans,  serpents,  birds  form¬ 
ing  a  symbolical  design  worked  out  with 
much  ingenuity.  Anker  Kyster,  also  a  Dane, 
had  an  Omar  Khayyam  in  crushed  green  mo¬ 
rocco,  with  a  Runic  design  inlaid  in  lighter 
green  and  dark  pink.  Amilia  Ars  of  Bologna, 
Italy,  was  represented  by  Ruskin’s  Grotto  with 
a  mediaeval  design  very  effectively  carved  in 
brown  calf.  The  cover  of  the  Seven  Lamps  of 
Architecture  by  the  same  artist  showed  seven 
carven  chimneys  with  flaming  torches  and  un¬ 
derneath  a  design  of  arbutus  blossoms.  The 
French  school  was  illustrated  by  many  fine 
pieces  of  work,  among  them  some  of  (jruel’s 
carving,  a  cover  of  Keats’s  poems  from  the 
Kelmscott  Press.  Padeloup  has  some  poems  of 
Cretin  in  full  crushed  crimson  levant  with 
elaborate  tooling  on  back  and  sides.  Among 
the  English  coatributions  were  Dove’s  bindery 
and  Miss  Prideaux,  Watson,  Sir  Edward  Sulli¬ 
van  and  many  others.  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
bound  by  Fazakerly,  in  maroon  with  inlaid 
border  of  green  with  centre  panel  of  large  yel¬ 
low  flowers  and  buds  and  leaves  is  gorgeous. 
Our  own  country  was  well  represented  by  rich 
and  skilful  designs  by  Miss  Preston,  Misses 
Bulkley,  Upton  and  Warren  Bradstreets  and 
the  Olnb  Bindery  also  had  an  excellent  display. 
The  catalogue,  with  a  list  of  the  principal 
works  and  some  engravings  is  both  interesting 
and  valuable,  but  it  cannot  reproduce  the  deli¬ 
cate  color  that  adds  to  the  exquisite  form  of 
the  designs.  _ 

After  seeing  the  choice  books  in  Scribner’s 
annual  exhibition  of  fine  bindings  above  de¬ 
scribed  one  feels  a  certain  sympathy  with 
these  lines  from  the  The  Era,  by  A.  R.  Wells. 
They  are  entitled: 

ms  APPLIED. 

Fie !  what  a  sinful  waste  it  is  to  nse 
Fine  calf-skin  or  morocco— making  shoes  I 
Be  it  the  daintiest  footgear  of  them  all. 

That  Flora  twinkles  gayly  at  the  ball, 

’Twere  far  more  finely,  fittingly  applied. 

To  bind  my  Hazlitt,  Keats,  or  Akenside. 

And  what  a  shame  that  gold,  fair  gilding  gold 
As  sordid,  silly  coin  should  all  be  told  I 
For  greasy  greenbacks  would  as  well  suffice 
To  glut  the  miser  or  to  pay  the  price. 

While  gold  for  this  was  evidently  made— 

To  letter  and  embellish  Pope  and  Praed. 

And  further:  *tis  a  sin,  and  nothing  less. 

To  squander  fiaz  upon  a  woman’s  dress. 

Aje,  though  a  maiden  flash  upon  my  sight 
Her  snowy  form  with  snowy  linen dight. 

Swift  to  the  mill  that  fabric  fair  should  go ; 

We  need  fine  paper  for  Racine  and  Poe  | 

-A.  R.  Wells. 
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The  Jewish  Messenger  has  this  reference  to 
a  matter,  no  donbt  jnst  now  receiving  atten¬ 
tion: 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  proposed 
American-Jewish  Historical  Exhibition  will 
not  be  held  at  so  early  a  date  as  was  at  first 
contemplated,  and  will  be  deferred  until  the 
winter  of  1902  instead  of  during  the  present 
season.  Doubtless  the  managers  have  excellent 
reasons  for  the  change — there  has  been  snch  an 
encouraging  response  that  more  time  was 
deemed  necessary  to  present  the  exhibit  in  a 
worthy  way,  and  give  permanence  in  some 
printed  form  to  its  most  striking  contributions. 
There  is  however,  danger  in  delay,  and  en¬ 
thusiasm  may  cool.  It  might  be  to  the  ad- 
vwtage  of  the  enterprise  if  a  preparatory  ex¬ 
hibition  were  held  in  the  spring,  and  then 
plans  consummated  for  a  more  elaborate  un¬ 
dertaking  next  winter,  perhaps  in  a  building 
which  shall  be  erected  as  a  permanent  Ameri¬ 
can-Jewish  Historical  Museum.  We  are  confi¬ 
dent  that  money  would  be  promptly  given  for 
such  an  edifice  of  a  character  similar  to  the 
Jewish  Museum  in  Vienna. 


The  Outlook  glances  at  Roman  Oatholicism 
in  Spain  at  the  present  time: 

Recently  several  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
Spain  asked  (1)  that  all  religions  associations 
should  be  included  in  the  concordat  between 
the  Government  and  the  Vatican;  (2)  that  by 
external  manifestation  the  Government  should 
give  greater  protection  to  Roman  Catholics; 
and  (3)  that  priests  and  monks  should  be 
allowed  greater  intervention  in  matters  of  ed¬ 
ucation.  A  discussion  of  these  frank,  not  to 
say  naive,  proposals  is  now  taking  place  in  the 
Senate  of  the  Spanish  Cortes  or  Parliament. 
The  discussion  has  as  its  main  motive,  how¬ 
ever,  the  Government’s  recent  decree  prevent¬ 
ing  an  invasion  of  Spain  by  the  religions  or¬ 
ders  which  are  now  retiring  from  France  in 
consequence  of  M.  Waldeck  Rousseau’s  new 
Associatious  Law.  This  object  has  been  at¬ 
tained  to  a  great  extent  since ;  of  seven  hun¬ 
dred  members  of  French  religions  orders  who 
had  entered  Spain  during  the  month  of  Octo¬ 
ber,  only  fifty-five  have  remained.  Spain  could 
hardly  stand  a  greater  number  of  monks  and 
nuns.  Not  only  does  Senor  Sagasta,  a  Liberal 
pnd  the  present  Spanish  Premier,  clearly  see 
this,  but  he  proposes  to  imitate  the  French 
Premier  in  requiring  registration  of  religions 
orders  so  that  the  Spanish  Government  may 
enforce  the  law  of  1887  compelling  the  payment 
of  taxation  and  succession  duties.  The  orders 
have  generally  disregarded  Spain’s  fiscal  laws, 
especially  the  one  dealing  with  the  transmis¬ 
sion  of  property.  The  orders  now  hold  more 
real  estate,  more  monastic,  conventual,  and  ed¬ 
ucational  establishments,  than  ever  before.  In 
numbers,  the  latest  Spanish  census  shows  that 
the  Jesuits  have  doubled  siuce  the  census  ten 
years  previous ;  and  that  census  showed  that 
they  had  trebled  compared  with  the  figures  of 
the  census  before.  There  are  now  not  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  monks  and  nnns  in 
Spain. 


The  Presbyterian'Banner  has  a  good  word 
for  that  too  little  heralded  institntion,  the 
country  cross-roads  schoolhouse,  and  its  oc¬ 
cupants  : 

We  recently  attended  the  dedication  of  a 
country  schoolhouse.  On  a  beautiful  day  the 
people  gathered  from  the  district  aud  filled  the 
building  full.  The  exercises  began  in  the 
morning,  dinner  was  served  at  noon,  there  was 
a  ball  game  after  dicner,  and  the  program  was 
concluded  toward  evening.  There  were  four 
or  five  addresses,  several  recitations,  remin¬ 
iscences  by  former  pupils,  and  music  by  an 
orchestra.  Some  of  the  old  men  present  had 
attended  that  school  from  fifty  to  seventy  years 
ago,  and  had  many  a  story  to  tell  of  the  olden 
times.  Traditions  were  related  of  former 
teachers,  some  of  whom  were  eccentric  charac¬ 
ters.  Some  rough  but  effective  crayon  sketches 
illustrating  former  buildings  and  teachers  and 
happenings  of  the  school  bad  been  drawn  by 
one  of  the  young  women  present,  and  the  ex¬ 
hibition  of  these  was  received  with  great  in¬ 
terest  and  amnsement.  The  new  building  is  a 
model  of  convenience  and  comfort  and  beauty, 
and  illustrates  the  great  aivanoe  the  country 
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school  has  made.  The  old  buildings  built  of 
logs  with  slab  seats  have  mostly  disappeared, 
and  modern  buildings  have  taken  their  place. 
The  teachers  and  methods  of  teaching  have 
also  made  great  progress.  Normal  schools  and 
teachers’  certificates  and  institntes  and  im¬ 
proved  text- books  have  done  away  with  many 
of  the  antiquated  and  absurd  and  barbarons 
methods  of  the  country  school  and  have  brought 
it  up  to  date  and  put  it  in  the  first  rank.  The 
country  school  is  a  corner-stone  of  our  civilizs- 
tion,  a  fountain  whence  fiows  our  best  national 
life.  Most  of  the  men  that  push  to  the  front 
in  business  and  the  professions  and  that  rise  to 
distinction  in  public  life  seem  to  come  from 
the  country  school.  Ont  of  it  has  marched  a 
long  line  of  men  and  women  that  have  become 
famous  in  every  calling.  Look  after  the  coun¬ 
try  school.  See  that  it  has  a  good  building 
and  a  good  teacher.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  any  kind  of  a  cheap  and  rackety  building 
and  any  kind  of  an  ill-prepared  and  inefficient 
teacher  will  do  for  the  country  school.  It 
should  have  the  best.  Into  it  go  boys  and 
girls  off  the  farms  with  fresh  blood,  strong 
bones  and  clear  brains,  and  ont  of  it  they 
should  come  with  the  best  preparation  for 
higher  education  and  important  service. 


"  The  Watchman  touches  upon  The  Future  of 
New  England,  a  subject  pondered  at  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Baptist  Oonvention  recently  in  ses¬ 
sion  at  Worcester.  Our  contemporary  has  no 
word  of  discouragement  in  view  of  “the  pro¬ 
digious  foreign  immigration  which  has  put  the 
stock,  which  traces  back  to  the  Puritan  exodus 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  the  minority.’’ 
It  says: 

We  are  not  poor,  and  we  are  not  weak  and 
have  no  reason  to  be  discouraged. 

Another  thing  worth  thinking  of  is  that  we 
cannot  change  the  economic  and  racial  trans¬ 
formation  of  New  England.  We  may  deplore 
it,  but  there  is  no  use  of  grumbling  about  it, 
or  crying  over  it.  It  is  a  fact  to  which  we 
shall  have  to  adjust  ourselves.  And,  rightly 
viewed,  it  is  an  opportunity— an  opportunity 
to  bring  the  Gospel,  and  the  results  of  a  high 
Ohristian  civilization,  to  bear  upon  the  French 
Canadians,  the  Poles,  the  Hungarians,  the 
Italians,  the  Swedes  and  the  Finns  that  are 
filling  up  our  cities.  Perhaps  Paul  would  not 
have  deplored  the  foreign  immigration  to  New 
England  so  much  as  some  of  ns  do.  Perhaps 
in  his  mind  the  opportunity  of  bringing  the 
Gospel  to  bear  upon  these  strangers  would 
have  more  than  outbalanced  the  disadvantage 
coming  from  the  effect  of  their  presence  among 
ns  upon  our  standards  ideals  and  traditions. 
At  least  that  is  an  idea  worth  thinking  ot,  and 
if  it  has  any  force  it  transforms  the  whole  sit¬ 
uation. 

It  is  clear  to  ns  that  we  have  reached  a  time 
in  Massachusetts  and  in  all  New  England  when 
we  are  called  in  the  providence  of  God  to  stop 
lamenting  about  changed  conditions,  and  are 
summoned  to  address  ourselves  to  actual  facts. 
If  the  country  churches  are  declining  throngh 
lack  of  resources,  let  us  help  them  to  their  feet 
and  to  regain  their  infinence  in  their  commu¬ 
nities.  We  have  an  appeal  in  the  actual  situa¬ 
tion,  of  tremendous  force,  to  provide  the  means 
and  the  men. 


The  Lutheran  admonishes  certain  careless 
pastors,  who  vitiate  the  statistics  of  the  whole 
body : 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  dozen  or  two  careless 
pastors  can  make  the  summary  of  statistics  of 
an  entire  Synod  entirely  valueless.  That  this 
has  been  the  case  during  the  past  year  is  again 
abundantly  manifest  in  the  summary  of  Luth¬ 
eran  statistics  given  by  Dr.  Ocbsenford,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  General  Oonnoil,  on  another  page. 
According  to  those  figures,  the  General  Coun¬ 
cil  has  added  160  names  to  its  clerical  list,  49 
to  its  list  of  congregations,  and  yet  lost  in 
membership  8  000  communicants.  The  more 
numerous  its  ministers  and  oongregations,  the 
smaller  its  membership — that  is  what  the 
statistics  seem  to  say.  Who  believes  that? 
Nevertheless,  other  bodies,  Lutheran  and  non- 
Lutheran,  will  take  up  our  Almanac  of  1902 
and  rate  the  progress  of  the  General  Oonnoil 
by  those  figures— a  progress  which,  like  the 
crab,  seems  to  have  moved  backwards.  Now 
there  is  a  simple  remedy  for  this.  The  Synods 
mnst  take  the  matter  in  hand  and  insist  on  ac¬ 
curate  reports  from  the  pastors  throngh  the 
Conferences.  In  the  case  of  vacant  oongrega¬ 
tions,  special  provision  should  be  made  to  have 
reports  handed  in.  This  is  an'important  mat¬ 


ter,  and  we  feel  sure  that  when  pastors  onoe 
realize  it,  none  will  presume  to  destroy  the 
value  of  the  Synod’s  statistical  record  by  fail¬ 
ing  to  do  his  duty.  Fortunately,  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Conference  reports  a  gain  of  nearly  10,000; 
the  General  Synod  a  gain  of  nearly  4,000,  and 
the  Independent  Syn^s  a  gain  of  nearly  84,000 
-thus  making  a  total  gain  in  the  United 
States  of  nearly  40,000  members.  Had  the 
three  Eastern  Synods  of  the  Oonnoil  not  failed, 
fully  10  000  more  would  have  been  added  to 
swell  the  sum  of  Lutheran  gains  in  this 
country.  What  is  needed  in  some  of  our  Syn¬ 
ods  is  a  statistical  reformation. 


The  Christian  Register  says  that  the  keynote 
of  the  recent  Unitarian  Conference  at  Saratoga 
may  be  condensed  into  the  joyful  phrase,  “A 
good  time  coming. ’’  “We  are  growing,’’  it 
affirms,  “we  are  broadening,  the  light  in¬ 
creases,  the  shadows  shrink  and  fiee’’— Where 
fore: 

The  millennium,  if  it  comes,  will  oome 
throngh  the  spirit  of  God  working  in  human 
hearts,  through  human  impulses,  human  hands, 
human  love  aud  sjmpitby.  Apparently  there 
is  no  other  power  that  can  create  it.  Let  ns 
not,  then,  cast  ocr  eyes  too  far  afield  to  spy 
the  glorious  vision  of  harping  angels  acd  heav¬ 
enly  hosts  descending  on  earth.  Let  ns  awake 
to  the  faot  that  to-day  is  the  appointed  time  to 
go  to  work  in  our  spiritual  garden  to  sow  mil¬ 
lennial  seed.  Without  that  sowing  how  is  it 
ever  to  oome  to  pass?  We  have  a  stake  in  the 
new  century,  end  cannot  delegate  the  work  of 
regeneration  entirely  to  those  who  are  to  oome 
after  ns.  It  is  so  easy  to  Jay  our  burdens  on 
those  broad,  impalpable  shoulders  and  feel  our¬ 
selves  free  from  all  responsibility.  The  fntnre 
will  take  care  of  itself,  we  say;  but  to  some 
extent  the  statement  is  misleading.  We  are 
laying  the  foundations  of  the  fntnre:  and,  un¬ 
less  we  lay  them  deep  and  broad,  the  super¬ 
structure  will  be  wiak  and  defective  Poster¬ 
ity  will  have  its  own  work  to  do.  It  oannot 
find  time  to  do  ours.  If  we  have  a  vision,  let 
us  go  to  work  to-day  to  realize  it  This  is  the 
best  day  God  has  ever  made  for  the  purpose, 
the  day  most  replete  with  privilege  and  prom¬ 
ise.  Our  churches  need  w^ing  up  Let  ns 
get  about  doing  it.  If  we  put  off  the  work  too 
long,  they  may  die.  The  ohildren  need  to  be 
taught  our  faith,  and  to  be  saved  to  the  fold 
of  their  fathers  and  mothers.  Whose  busi¬ 
ness  is  it? 


The  American  Friend,  looking  forward  to 
‘  ‘  the  new  revival  of  religion,  ’  ’  appreciates  the 
amazing  religions  activity  of  the  past  century, 
its ‘‘passion  for  souls, ’’ its  missionary  zeal: 

The  most  beautiful  thing  about  the  Chris¬ 
tianity  of  the  century  has  been  its  passion  for 
souls,  for  there  is  no  better  test  of  a  religion 
than  its  power  to  inspire  in  men  a  noble  pas¬ 
sion  and  devotion  But  the  time  has  certain  y 
come  when  the  aim  and  scope  of  religions  zeal 
need  widening  and  deepening.  It  is  not  enough 
to  want  to  save  men's  souls.  We  are  already 
beginning  to  suffer  both  at  home  and  in  the 
missionary  field,  because  religions  zeal  runs  in 
too  narrow  channels.  Christ  never  talks  of 
saving  souh.  His  word  always  is,  “saving 
men,”  or  *' winning  men.’’  “I  am  come  that 
they  might  have  abundant  life.” 

A  great  Christianity  will  oome  when  we 
have  the  same  passion  for  personality  whioh 
our  predecessors  have  had  for  souls.  We  need 
to  realize  that  Christ  oame  to  reach  and  win 
and  save  every  part  and  aspect  of  a  man — to 
make  him  a  new  man,  and  our  new  revival 
mnst  aim  toward  the  making  of  Christian  per¬ 
sonality.  It  was  this  which  made  the  first 
century  so  remarkable  and  extraordinary. 
Men  were  remade  under  the  power  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  their  lives  expanded  until  the  world 
really  saw  and  recognized  with  wonder  a  new 
kind  of  man.  The  very  purpote  of  Christian- 
try  is  the  production  of  such  manhood  and 
womanhood,  and  it  will  never  make  its  power 
felt  in  the  world  until  we  Christians  burn  with 
a  passion  for  the  upbuilding  of  suoh  lives.  .  .  . 
We  have  already  learned  in  our  mission  work 
that  we  mnst  do  more  than  “convert”  natives. 
We  mnst  train  them  and  patiently  lead  them 
into  a  new  way  of  living.  Our  home  revival 
work  should  have  taught  us  the  same  kind  of 
lesson  The  dreadful  list  of  backsliders  tells 
its  own  story. 


Every  man  truly  lives  so  long  as  he  aots  his 
nature  or  some  way  makes  good  the  faculties 
of  himself. —Thomas  Browne. 
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SUNDAY  DECEMBER  1,  1901 
THE  CALL  OF  MOSES 
The  Composition  of  Exodus 
One  olne  that  we  had  to  the  anthorehip  of 
the  docnments  of  GeneeiB  fails  ns  very  early  in 
Exodns.  The  priestly  writer  had  very  care- 
folly  abstained  from  the  nse  of  the  divine  name 
Jehovah,  becaose  with  his  views  he  conld  not 
nse  it  until  after  Qod  had  made  himself  known 
to  Israel  by  that  name  (Exod.  vi.  8  ).  (From 
his  point  of  view,  also,  he  conld  not  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  sacrifice  or  ritoal  of  any  sort 
until  after  the  legislation  in  the  wilderness, 
and  therefore  we  never  find  any  allnsion  to 
these  things  in  his  writings  in  Genesis.  For 
this  reason  it  was  at  first  supposed  that  he  was 
the  very  earliest  of  all  the  writers,  instead  of 
being,  as  more  intelligent  study  hassho^Kn,  the 
latest  of  the  three. )  After  the  revelation  of 
the  name  Jehovah,  this  writer  naturally  adopts 
it,  and  thus  one  of  his  distinctive  marks  is 
lost.  Then,  there  was  in  Genesis  (after  chap¬ 
ter  XX. )  another  writer  who  also  used  the  di¬ 
vine  name  Elobim,  but  this  writer’s  general 
style  and  his  cast  of  thought  are  so  widely 
different  from  that  of  the  Priestly  writer,  that 
no  confusion  could  occur.  The  distinction  will 
be  pointed  out  in  a  later  paragraph.  After  the 
revelation  of  the  name  Jehovah,  however,  this 
writer  (usually  called  the  Eluhist)  also  occa¬ 
sionally  adopts  this  name ;  so  that  this  clue  is 
almost  entirely  lost. 

This  is  not,  however,  so  important  a  matter 
as  it  would  have  been  bad  we  not  gained  from 
the  study  of  Genesis  a  better  way  of  distin¬ 
guishing  the  different  writers.  The  helps 
given  by  the  use  of  words  are  many,  and  in 
some  cases  very  strong,  but  they  are  by  no 
means  the  strongest  or  the  most  important  ar¬ 
guments  for  the  triple  authorship  of  these 
books.  They  first  sugge»ted  it,  so  far  as  Gene¬ 
sis  was  concerned,  but  it  was  only  when,  by 
the  careful  study  of  the  documents  in  Genesis, 
men  became  aware  that  each  of  the  three 
writers  was  the  vehicle  of  different  ideas,  that 
they  began  to  see  that  the  triple  authorship  ex¬ 
tended  to  the  other  books.  These  ideas  are 
entirely  distinct,  and  the  careful  student  of 
the  English  Bible  may  discern  them  as  perfectly 
as  the  differences  between  let  ns  say,  the  ideas 
of  Phillips  Brooks  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God, as 
expressed  in  his  sermons,  that  of  Emerson  as 
shown  in  The  Oversonl  and  elsewhere,  and  that 
of  Carlyle  in  his  Essays.  To  appreciate  all  the 
arguments  from  style  and  the  nse  of  words, 
striking  and  interesting  as  they  are,  one  must 
know  more  or  less  of  Hebrew,  but  the  idea,  the 
dominant  purpose  of  each  writer,  appears  in 
every  language  into  which  these  books  are 
translated. 

The  very  names  by  which  we  distinguish 
them  suggests  these  dominant  ideas.  The 
Priestly  writer  is  occupied  with  the  thought 
of  ritual,  of  rites  and  observances,  of  the  cere- 
moinal  law.  His  document  has  been  called  by 
a  recent  writer.  History  of  the  Religions  In¬ 
stitutions  of  Israel,  the  Priest  Nation.  Natu¬ 
rally,  he  was  so  persuaded  of  the  importance 
of  the  priesthood  and  the  ceremonial  law  that 
he  could  never  admit  the  possibility  of  any¬ 
thing  like  a  true  religions  life  before  those  in¬ 
stitutions.  But  he  does  delight  in  tracing  the 
growth  of  institutions  from  the  very  beginning 
of  history,  and  as  we  have  already  learned,  it 
is  to  him  that  we  owe  the  account  of  the  in- 
titutioD  of  the  Sabbath  (Gen.  ii.  1-S),  of  the 
aw  of  bloodshed  (iz.  6),  and  of  the  rite  of  oir- 
umcision  (zvii.  10  14).  Wherever  he  narrates 
story,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
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some  instintion.  In  fact,  not  one  of  our  bean- 
tifnl  "Bible  stories"  is  told  by  this  writer. 
Bnt  we  have  learned  that  he  is  interested  in 
genealogy  and  chronology,  as  we  would  natu¬ 
rally  expect  in  a  thinker  of  this  class. 

The  ideas  of  the  other  two  writers,  though 
apparently  similar  in  certain  respects,  are,  in 
reality,  quite  as  distinct  from  one  another  as 
from  the  Priestly  writer.  Both  are  Prophetic 
writers,  and  both  are  historians,  bnt  with  a 
wide  difference.  The  one  who,  as  we  saw 
from  the  first,  uses  the  divine  name  Jehovah 
(Lord),  is  the  true  historian,  not  because  he 
gives  more  of  narrative  than  the  other  pro¬ 
phetic  writer,  the  Elohist,  for  he  does  not,  bn^ 
because  what  he  gives  has  the  true  historic 
mark  in  that  it  is  not  individual,  but  national. 
The  Elohist  gives  us  the  beautiful  stories  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob  and  Joseph;  the  Jehovist  gives 
ns  the  history  of  the  covenant  people,  the  origin 
and  growth  of  a  nation.  (Not,  however,  a 
priest-nation,  like  the  Priestly  writer).  In 
this  he  is  far  in  advance  of  ancient  historians, 
and  indeed,  of  many  modern  ones,  whose  only 
notion  of  history  is  a  record  of  the  doings  of 
certain  notable  individuals.  The  Jehovist  is 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  the  exclusive  spirit 
of  the  Priestly  writer  ( which  we  know  to  have 
been  the  spirit  of  Jews  in  the  time  of  Christ 
and  for  a  good  while  before  and  after),  for  one 
of  his  ruling  ideas  is  that  of  humanity,  an  idea 
which  tor  many  centniies  later  we  hardly  find 
in  all  literature  outside  of  the  Bible.  It  is  he 
who  tells  us  not  only  of  the  origin  of  the  He¬ 
brew  people,  bnt  also  of  their  relations  to  other 
peoples  (Gen  x.  2-31,  xii.  20-24,  xxv,  1-4). 
He  is  interested  in  all  things  which  concern 
man  as  man,  therefore  he  gives  ns  the  first 
clue  in  all  literature  to  the  beginnings  of  civil¬ 
ization  (iv.  17,  20-22)  and  the  first  explanation 
of  the  great  problem  of  sin  (Gen.  iii. ) 

The  Elohist  is  as  distinctly  the  Prophetic 
writer  as  the  Jehovist  is  the  Historian.  He 
tells  many  lovely  stories,  but  they  not  only 
have  the  general  prophetic  purpose  which  we 
have  explained  as  the  characteristic  of  all 
Scriptural  history,  and  which  the  Jehovi’-t  also 
has,  bnt  they  show  the  prophetic  character  of 
the  persons  of  whom  he  writes.  It  is  the  Elo¬ 
hist  who  mentions  that  Abraham  is  a  prophet 
(Gen.  XX.  7),  it  is  in  his  account  of  Joseph 
that  his  prophetic  power  appears  (xli.  25-88), 
it  is  he  who  tells  of  Jacob’s  prophetic  blessing 
of  Ephraim  and  Manasseh  (xlviii.  14-20),  and 
of  Joseph’s  prophecy  when  he  gave  command 
concerning  his  bones  (1.  24,  compare  Heb.  xi. 
22).  Great  as  is  the  general  similarity  of 
style  between  the  Elohist  and  the  Jehovist  (so 
that  their  stories  are  easily  woven  together,  as 
we  have  often  seen),  there  is  a  radical  differ¬ 
ence  in  their  point  of  view.  The  Jehovist 
traces  the  beginning  of  the  Hebrew  nation  to 
the  man  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  relationship  with  all  men ;  the  Elohist 
thinks  of  the  nation  purely  as  the  covenant  peo¬ 
ple  of  Qod,  a  separate  people ;  in  this  idea  of 
exclusiveness  approaching  the  Priestly  writer 
more  nearly  than  the  Jehovistio.  To  all  three 
the  covenant  is  precious,  bnt  it  is  the  Jehovist 
only,  the  man  of  large  human  interests,  who 
tells  that  all  nations  of  the  earth  shall  be  blessed 
in  the  seed  of  Abraham  (xii.  8,  xviii.  18,  xxii. 
18,  xzviii.  14),  as  it  is  he,  and  not  the  pecu¬ 
liarly  prophetic  writer,  who  records  the  large 
and  inclusive  prophecy  of  the  Protevangelinm 
(iii.  15).  The  Elohist  repeats  the  covenant 
blessing  of  Abraham  to  Israel  (xxxv.  11,  12), 
bnt  there  is  not  a  word  about  a  blessing  to  the 
nations,  and  the  Priestly  writer,  though  hold¬ 
ing  the  covenant  as  above  all  things  precious, 
;ot  be  out  off  from  which  is  the  last  calamity 


(xvii.  4),  never  thinks  of  blessing  as  accruing 
through  it  to  any  bnt  the  chosen  people  (xvii. 

7,  8).  The  covenant  indeed  is  to  him  a  cove¬ 
nant  of  ritual,  a  mutual  agreement  (10-14), 
and  not  the  free  grace  of  God. 

Having  traced  out  sufficiently  for  our  pur¬ 
pose,  though  only  briefiy  and  in  part,  the  dis¬ 
tinguishing  characteristics  of  the  three  writers 
of  Genesis,  we  shall  sisk  in  the  next  lesson  how 
far  we  may  be  able  to  trace  these  distinctive 
ideas  through  the  following  books. 

THE  LESSON. 

Exodns  iii.  1-12. 

Golden  Text. —Certainly  I  will  be  with 
thee. — Exod.  iii.  12. 

The  interval  since  our  last  lesson  is  eighty 
years  (vii.  7,  of.  Acts  vii.28,80).  For  this  we 
refer  the  student  to  Dr.  Nugent’s  lesson,  which 
follows  this. 

The  death  of  the  strong  and  powerful  King 
(whether  Tahutmes  or  Bameses)  and  the  ao- 
cession  of  a  weak  ruler,  which  was  the  case  in 
both  instances,  brought  about  a  favorable  time 
for  the  release  of  Israel  from  bondage  (Ex.  ii. 
28-25).  Then  the  call  of  God  came  to  Moses. 

In  the  first  verse  of  our  lesson  arises  a  prob¬ 
lem,  which  though  not  important  to  those  who 
admit  that  the  book  of  Exodus  contains  more 
than  one  writing,  is  a  real  difficulty  to  those 
who  cannot  admit  this  theory.  In  this  verse 
the  father-in-law  of  Moses  is  called  Jethro,  in 
ii.  18  he  is  called  Reuel,  in  Numbers  x.  29  and 
elsewhere  he  is  called  Hobab.  It  is  certainly 
the  case  that  these  different  names  appear  con¬ 
sistently  in  those  places  ascribed  by  the  critics 
to  different  writers,  Jethro  always  appearing 
in  those  parts  ascribed  to  the  Elohist,  and 
Hobab  in  those  ascribed  to  the  Jehovist.  The 
best  explanation,  for  those  who  do  not  accept 
this  explanation,  is  that  offered  by  Canon  Cook 
in  the  Speaker’s  Commentary,  namely  that 
Reuel  was  the  father-in-law  of  Moses,  that 
Jethro  was  Renel’s  son  and  the  brother-in-law 
of  Moses,  and  that  Hobab  was  a  younger  brother 
of  Jethro.  The  matter  is  important  only  to 
those  who  insist  upon  the  literal  aconraoy  of 
every  part  of  the  Old  Testament  story. 

The  important  part  of  the  lesson  is  the  revela¬ 
tion  that  God  made  of  himself  to  Moses  after 
years  of  solitary  meditation  in  the  wilderness, 
and  his  call  to  the  great  task  of  delivering  Is¬ 
rael  from  bondage.  A  marvelous  appearance, 
as  of  a  bush  burning  bnt  not  consumed,  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  Moses  as  he  led  his 
fiocks  to  pasture  along  the  fertile  side  (the 
north-westward)  of  that  Horeb  range  which 
the  Egpytians  of  that  day  called  "the  land  of 
the  gods,  ’  ’  and  which  the  Hebrews  after  the 
giving  of  the  Law  called  the  Mount  of  God 
(1  Kings  xix  8). 

The  angel  of  verse  1  is  the  same  word  as  that 
in  Malachi  iii.  1  translated  Messenger,  and 
thence  cited  by  Christ  as  referring  to  John  the 
Baptist  (Matt.  xi.  10).  Any  messenger  of  God 
might  be  understood  in  this  case. 

It  is,  however,  idle  to  ask  what  it  was  that 
Moses  actually  saw  and  whether  or  not  he  ac¬ 
tually  heard  words  spoken  to  him  in  his  own 
language.  There  are  and  have  been  from  the 
time  of  Moses  to  the  present  hour  tens  of 
thousands  of  men  who  have  had  no  shadow  of 
doubt  that  they  were  called  of  God  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  course  of  action  though  they  never  heard 
an  audible  word.  This  is  not  to  say  that  God 
never  revealed  himself  objectively,  by  sight  or 
voice,  nor  that  he  did  not  so  reveal  himself  to 
Moses.  It  is  merely  to  remind  the  student 
that  he  need  not  wait  until  the  sees  or  hearsi 
before  putting  himself  under  he  direct  and 
immediate  orders  of  God.  Whatever  it  was 
that  Moses  saw  and  heard,  there  can  be  no 
question  not  only  that  h  >  believed  himself  to 
be  oalled  of  God,  bnt  that  he  actually  was  so 
called ;  not  only  that  he  believed  himself  to  be 
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■tanding  on  holy  ground  becanse  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  presence  of  God,  bnt  that  this  was  aotn- 
ally  the  case.  The  great  lesson  of  this  passage, 
however,  is  not  a  lesson  in  history,  bat  in  re¬ 
ligion.  If  every  word  of  the  passage  is  liter¬ 
ally  trae,  and  everything  happened  precisely  as 
is  here  described,  still  the  historic  fact  is  not 
to  ns  the  important  thing,  bat  the  truth  which 
the  historic  fact  embodies,  that  God  does  re¬ 
veal  himself  to  his  people,  that  his  revelations 
are  made  when  by  the  discipline  of  life  and  the 
obedience  of  a  man’s  will  to  the  lessons  of  that 
discipline  he  is  made  capable  of  receiving  the 
revelation,  that  God  does  distinctly  and  unmis¬ 
takably  call  men  to  a  certain  service  and  equip 
them  with  the  ability  to  perform  it,  and  that 
the  moment  of  such  a  revelation  and  such  a 
call  is  a  moment  of  peculiar  solemnity  and 
holiness.  The  story  is  not  an  allegory,  bnt  it 
is  a  revelation  of  one  of  the  most  indubitable 
and  most  marvelous  truths  of  human  his¬ 
tory. 

Without  question  this  was  one  of  the  epochal 
moments  of  human  history.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  God  did  become  from  that  mo¬ 
ment  such  a  reality  in  the  life  of  Moses  as  he 
had  never  been  before;  that  the  fact  that  his 
far  back  ancestors  had  been  in  peculiar  relations 
with  God  became  from  this  moment  a  new 
element  in  his  realization  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  God,  that  from  this  moment 
he  became  aware,  as  he  never  had  been  before, 
that  the  afflictions  of  Israel  were  the  dear  con¬ 
cern  of  God  though  for  generations  he  had 
seemed  to  be  indifFerent,  and  that  at  this  moment 
he  became  aware  that  at  last  his  preparation 
for  the  work  which  he  had  so  long  desired  to 
undertake  was  finished;  that  the  'time  for  him 
to  free  Israel  from  bondage  was  come.  Natur¬ 
ally  he  shrank  from  the  task.  It  is  always  the 
case  that  the  better  a  man  is  equipped  for  a 
great  work,  the  deeper  is  his  apprehension  of 
his  own  shortcomings ;  and  that  this  apprehen¬ 
sion  is  likely  to  be  so  deep  as  to  lead  to  a  dis¬ 
trust  even  of  his  own  call  to  the  work,  a  doubt 
whether  it  is  indeed  God  who  bids  him  take 
up  the  work,  or  only  his  own  impetuous  de¬ 
sire. 

Such  a  view  of  this  wonderful  story  at  least 
removes  the  difflcnlty  which  we  must  feel  in  a 
too  literal  and  bald  interpretation  of  the  text, 
for  if  Moses  actually  had  the  testimony  of  eye 
and  ear  that  this  was  God  speaking  to  him, 
how  could  he  possibly  have  hesitated  tmd 
drawn  back,  as  he  did  in  verse  11  of  our  lesson 
and  in  the  subsequent  history  (chap.  iv.  1,  10, 
etc. )  ?  These  doubts  and  hesitations  are  pre¬ 
cisely  such  as  are  felt  by  an  honest  and  con- 
scientions  mind,  feeling  bound  to  test  the  re¬ 
ality  of  what  he  believes  to  be  a  call  and  lead¬ 
ing  of  God.  But  who  of  ns  would  hesitate 
and  bring  up  difflculties  if  we  actually  heard 
God  telling  ns  what  to  do? 

Tet  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  nature  of  things  impossible  in  the  story  of 
the  burning  bush.  He  who  again  and  yet 
again  has  made  a  flame  of  fire  his  minister 
could  have  made  it  so  in  this  case.  He  who 
can  speak  and  often  has  spoken  to  the  soul  of 
man  in  the  wind  and  the  storm  is  not  shut  up 
from  any  means  of  speaking  to  him.  We  would 
only  warn  against  the  danger  of  assuming 
that  God  does  not  speak  to  ns,  because  he  does 
not  speak  by  a  method  which  we  should  call 
miracnlouB,  and  remind  the  student  that  to 
see  in  this  story  a  figurative  and  beautiful  way 
of  expressing  a  great  truth  is  not  to  deny  either 
the  truth  or  the  inspiration  of  the  story.  The 
essential  fact  is  that  God  did  call  Moses,  that 
Moses  recognized  the  call,  that  he  gained  from 
it  a  new  view  of  the  sympathy  of  God  with 
his  people  and  of  the  unity  of  the  people  with 
the  fathers  in  their  common  relation  to  one 
God,  and  that  it  was  not  without  profound 
searchings  of  heart  that  he  recognized  the  call 


of  God  to  be  the  leader  of  Israel  out  of  the 
house  of  bondage.  But  when  he  did  recognize 
it  he  went  forward  without  flinching  or  fal¬ 
tering,  to  meet  whatever  difflculties  might  lie 
in  his  way.  L.  S.  H. 


THE  TRAINING  AND  CALL  OF  MOSES 

Rev.  Charles  R.  Rnrent  Ph.D. 

Daring  our  great  Oivil  War  a  party  of  minis¬ 
ters  called  on  President  Lincoln.  They  were 
earnest  patriotic  men,  and  meant  well.  They 
had  a  speech  to  deliver,  and  the  President  lis¬ 
tened  respectfully.  When  they  were  through 
Mr.  Lincoln  said: 

“Gentlemen,  you  have* had  a  good  deal  to 
say  about  God  *  being  on  your  side.  ’  It  is  of 
much  more  oonsequenoe  to  me  to  be  sure  I  am 
on  God’s  side.  ’’ 

It  is  indeed  of  great  importance  whether  we 
do  our  work  asking  God  to  help  ns,  or  whether 
we  are  willing  our  whole  lives  to  do  nothing 
but  God’s  work. 

Moses  began  on  the  first  of  these  principles, 
rather  than  the  second.  He  started  out  as  a 
reformer  all  too  confident  in  himself,  and  in 
his  own  methods.  In  short,  in  spite  of  his 
splendid  education  and  military  experience,  he 
lacked  patience  and  consecration. 

He  could  not  help  seeing  how  the  Hebrews, 
his  own  race,  were  oppressed.  The  pathetic 
story  of  his  own  babyhood  he  would  never  for¬ 
get. 

One  day  he  saw  two  men  fighting.  One  man 
was  an  Egyptian,  the  other  was  a  Hebrew. 
Moses  struck  the  Egyptian  a  terrific  blow, 
perhaps  harder  than  he  intended,  f and  the  man 
fell  dead. 

Now  I  suppose  that  Moses  being  a  general, 
and  in  some  sense  a  royal  offlcer,  possessed  a 
certain  authority  to  do  as  he  did.  Very  likely 
if  an  Egyptian  courtier  had  killed  a  man  in 
that  fashion  nothing  more  would  have  been 
said  about  it.  Moses  hastily  covered  up  the 
body  in  the  sand  to  prevent  awkward  questions 
being  asked. 

Ton  see  Moses  lacked  another  trait  of  a  first 
class  reformer,  the  courage  of  his  convictions. 
Next  day  two  Hebrews  were  fighting,  and 
when  Moses  attempted  to  mediate,  the  man  the 
more  to  blame  taunted  Moses  with  the  murder 
of  the  Egyptian. 

So  the  story  got  out.  Moses  had  many  bitter 
enemies,  jealous  of  his  fame  and  race. 

They  set  Pharaoh  against  him,  and  the  rash 
reformer  found  it  necessary  to  leave  the  coun¬ 
try.  He  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  around 
Mt.  Sinai.  Here  he  found  a  home  with  an 
Arab  sheik,  and  became  a  shepherd.  It  must 
have  seemed  to  Moses  for  a  while  as  if  all  his 
hopes  were  dead.  He  had  failed  utterly.  But 
he  was  not  to  fail  when  God  was  ready  to  use 
him.  The  wilderness  life  became  a  great  school 
for  Moses.  Goethe  says,  “Talent  is  best  ma¬ 
tured  in  solitude,  character  in  the  stream  of 
the  world.’’ 

Among  those  wild  glens,  shut  in  by  naked, 
jagged  peaks  and  sheer  precipices,  where  even 
mid-day  is  hashed  and  lonely,  and  the  deep 
night  sky  has  more  stars  in  it  than  you  ever 
saw,  Moses  came  to  know  God,  and  lean  upon 
him  only. 

Some  people  think  that  in  the  desert  Moses 
wrote  the  ninetieth  Psalm.  It  is  grand  enough 
to  have  been  written  there. 

Moses,  too,  learned  all  about  the  desert  life, 
learned,  as  we  say  in  our  Western  deserts,  all 
the  “trails,”  and  camping  places,  and  “water- 
holes,  ’  ’  and  narrow  winding  wadis,  or  valleys, 
knowledge  some  day  to  prove  of  the  greatest 
value  to  him.  There  is  an  Oriental  proverb 
which  says.  There  is  no  time  lost  in  a  journey 
in  stopping  to  rest  your  horse,  or  to  pray. 

That  time  is  not  wasted  for  any  of  ns,  even 
If  we  have  to  be  shut  out  from  the  world  for  a 


time,  when  we  come  to  know  God  as  the  great 
all-comprehending,  dominating  FAOT  of  life. 

But  at  last  after  forty  years,  God  called  Moses. 
On  the  bleak  mountain-side  a  bush  was  blaz¬ 
ing,  yet  not  consumed.  Moses  turned  aside  to 
see  it.  God  spoke  to  Moses  there  and  told  him 
he  was  the  man  chosen  to  deliver  Egypt. 

Moses  was  not  eager  to  rush  into  that  work 
now.  He  had  not  been  successful  once.  But 
God  commanded  him  to  go.  His  old  enemies 
were  dead.  Moses  insisted  that  he  was  not 
eloquent.  So  God  gave  him  his  brother  Aaron 
for  a  helper. 

God  gave  Moses'the  blessed  promise,  still 
helpful  to  the  doers  of  good  deeds,  “Certainly 
I  will  be  with  thee.” 

Moses  was  also  told  a  wonderful  new  name 
of  God,  for  names  in  that  old  time  expressed 
the'c/iaracler  of  those  who  bore  them. 

Moses  was  also  given  three  miraculous  signs 
as  credentials  of  his  calling. 

And  so  at  eighty  years  of  age,  when  most 
men  suppose  their  lives  are  about  over,  Moses 
was  ready  for  the  work  to  which  God  had  or¬ 
dained  him. 

A  noted  teacher  once  said  to  me, “If  I  had  a 
great  work  to  do,  and  I  knew  I  had  only  ten 
years  to  do  it  in,  I  would,  if  necessary,  spend 
six  years  getting  ready  to  work  the  other  four. 
I  could  do  more  that  way  than  by  spending  the 
whole  ten  years  toiling  without  suitable  prep¬ 
aration.  ”  All  God’s'great  plans  ripen  slowly. 

“Whatever  is  of  hasty  growth  must  pay  the 
price  of  haste,  brief  duration.  ’  ’ 

The  hour  of  God  had  struck,  and  the  servant 
prepared  by  God  was  ready  for  the  work. 

Christian  En¬ 
deavor 

Henry  T.  McEwen,  D.D. 

God’s  Sons  and  Daughters 

Nov.  *5.  Glod  the  Creator.  Gten.  1 : 1-6, 34.^. 

36.  Of  one  family.  1  Cor.  8  :  1-6. 

37.  The  Heavenly  Father.  Isa.  64  : 1-8. 

38.  Adoption.  Eph.  1 ;  ^13. 

f9.  ObllKatton  of  relationship.  1  Pet  t :  17  ;  1  John 
4  :  7-9,  30,  31. 

30.  The  future  home.  Heb.  11 :  8-16. 

Dec.  1.  Topic.— Children  of  Gtod.  Rom.  8  : 14-17. 

Creation,  regeneration,  and  sanctification  are 
marked  and  vital  processes  and  stages  in  the 
development  of  man  to  his  highest  and  holiest 
poBslbiliites.  The  highest  authorities  in  the 
spiritual  realm  are  united  in  declaring  over 
and  over  again  that  creation  must  be  enlarged 
and  enriched  by  regeneration  and  sanctifica¬ 
tion.  “That  which  is  born  of  the  flesh  is  flesb, 
and  that  which  is  bom  of  the  Spirit  is  Spirit” 
is  as  profoundly  scientific  as  it  is  pre-emi¬ 
nently  spiritual.  It  is  biologically  as  well  as 
theologically  true.  Because  development  can 
only  evolve  that  which  heredity  has  already 
involved,  therefore  we  need  not  marvel  that 
we  must  be  born  again.  Paul  is  as  definite 
and  emphatic  in  his  declaration  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Corinthians  as  Christ  was  with  Nioo- 
demus.  “Flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit  the 
Kingdom  of  God,  neither  doth  corruption  in¬ 
herit  incorraption.  ”  “For  they  that  are  after 
the  flesh  do  mind  the  things  of  the  flesh;  bnt 
they  that  are  after  the  Spirit  the  things  of  the 
Spirit.  The  mind  of  the  flesh  is  enmity  against 
God ;  for  it  is  not  subject  to  the  law  of  God, 
neither  indeed  can  it  be :  and  they  that  are  in 
the  flesh  cannot  please  God.  If  any  man  hath 
not  the  Spirit  of  Christ  (the  Spirit  of  obedi¬ 
ence,  service,  and  sacriflce  to  God)  he  is  none 
of  his.  ”  In  the  first  chapter  of  his  Gospel, 
John  thus  states  the  same  troth.  “He  came 
unto  his  own”  (his  own  by  creation,  that  they 
might  also  become  his  own  by  regeneration  and 
sanctification)  “and  his  own  received  him  not; 
bnt  to  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave 
he  the  right  (or  power)  to  become  the  eoni  tit 
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Qod,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  hie  name; 
who  were  bom,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  fleeh,  nor  of  the  will  of  mao,  bat  of 
God.”  In  regeneration,  God’s  wooing  Spirit 
wins  man's  erring  soul.  Faith  in  and  surrender 
to  Ohrist  as  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  men 
adds  the  benediction  of  spiritual  birth  to  the 
blessings  of  natural  birth.  We  have  not  only 
heard  but  heeded  Christ  knocking  at  the  door, 
and  unbarring  it  we  bade  him  take  possession. 
We  dethroned  self,  that  we  might  enthrone 
him. 

After  regeneration,  and  because  of  it,  comes 
that  matchless  and  mysterious  transformation 
which  Christians  call  sanctification.  The  for¬ 
mer  was  an  act,  the  latter  is  a  life-work.  An¬ 
cestral  trees  may  proclaim  nobility  of  birth, 
only  nobility  of  life  can  prove  it  ”A  tree  is 
known  by  its  fruit,”  not  by  the  label  it  bears 
at  the  time  of  its  transplanting  from  the  nur¬ 
sery.  "As  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  these  are  sons  of  God.”  It  is  not 
Christ’s  claim,  but  his  character,  his  conduct 
which  has  rendered  him  invincible  these  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  years.  He  has  simply  defied  the 
first  and  every  other  century  to  convict  him  of 
sin.  His  purity  is  his  power.  His  claim  that 
he  and  the  Father  are  one  would  count  for 
nothing  had  he  not  backed  it  by  a  life  as  di¬ 
vine  as  God’s.  Christian  conduct  is  the  only 
thing  which  can  substantiate  Christian  claim. 

Christ  is  eager  and  able  to  transmit  this 
power  of  Sonship  wihoh  he  possesses.  It  is  a 
gift  to  be  accepted,  not  a  goal  to  be  attained. 
“But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave 
he  the  right  to  become  the  children  of  God, 
even  to  them  that  believe  on  his  name.  ”  Nat¬ 
ural  heredity  is  ruled  out,  for  we  “are  born 
not  of  blood.”  Human  achievement  is  also 
debarred,  for  ”we  are  born  not  of  the  will  of 
the  fiesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.” 
“The  gift  of  God  is  eternal  life  through 
Jesus  Ohrist  our  Lord.”  When  the  “Word  be¬ 
came  flesh  and  dwelt  among  ns,  ”  then  for  the 
flrst  time  we  learned  human  possibility,  or 
better  privilege,  as  well  as  divine  person,  plan, 
and  power.  “If  the  Spirit  of  him  that  raised 
up  Jesus  from  the  dead  dwelleth  in  yon,  he 
that  raised  up  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  shall 
quicken  also  your  mortal  bodies  through  his 
Spirit  that  dwelleth  in  yon.  ”  This  indwelling 
Spirit  of  God  is  guarantee  of  power  to  resist 
sin  in  every  day  life,  as  well  as  of  power  to 
rise  from  the  dead.  Because  by  faith  In  Jesus 
Christ  we  are  children  of  God,  then  we  are 
heirs  here  of  Christ’s  power,  as  well  as  heirs 
of  his  possessions  hereafter.  Through  the  Son 
of  God,  to  the  children  of  God,  she  Father 
pledges  victory  both  in  time  and  in  eternity. 


Esfuerzo  CriHiano,  the  Spanish  Endeavor  or¬ 
gan  against  which  priests,  postal  authorities, 
and  governors  have  conspired,  has  been  re¬ 
moved  courageously  to  Madrid,  with  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Rev.  Don  Carlos  Aranjo  as  publisher 
and  national  secretary  of  the  Spanish  societies. 


Ten  Oxford  University  students  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  a  Christian  Endeavor  missionary  cam¬ 
paign  among  the  Liverpool,  England,  Endeav- 
orers.  They  made  forty-five  addresses  in  forty 
churches. 


Successful  evangelistic  meetings  were  held 
in  Tent  Endeavor  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Schuylkill  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  union. 
It  is  suggested  that  next  year  each  of  the  seven 
branches  use  a  similar  tent. 


A  thoroughly  cleaned  church,  aneatW  mown 
lawn,  and  a  general  tidying-np  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  premises,  at  South  Centre,  Kan., 
Is  the  loving  work^of^the'Endeavorers. 


TKe  Prayer  Meeting 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Carhart 
Week  Beginning  November  24. 

The  Duty  of  Public  Thanksgiving ;  Psalm  104: 1-15;  107: 8 
S;  Acta  14: 17. 

Gratitude  is  the  natural  ontfiow  of  a  loving 
heart,  moved  by  the  manifestation  of  love. 
Thanksgiving  is  the  normal  expression  of  grati¬ 
tude,  important  as  the  relation  between  giver 
and  receiver  is  important,  not  as  a  payment  de¬ 
manded  by  benevolence,  nor  as  the  manifest¬ 
ing  by  need  of  ‘  a  lively  sense  of  favors  to 
come,  ’  but  as  the  expression  of  that  healthy 
state  of  feeling  and  character  which  conditions 
true  fellowship. 

God  is  the  great  Giver.  The  relation  be¬ 
tween  ns  and  him  is  vitally  important  to  os 
and  not  a  matter  of  indifference  to  him.  He 
desires  for  ns  more  than  any  possession  or  com¬ 
fort,  that  gracious  and  godly  character  which 
naturally  and  inevitably  feels  gratitude  and  is 
voiced  in  thanksgiving.  It  was  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  a  sense  of  defeated  love  that  moved 
Jesus’  heart  to  grief  when  the  nine  who  had 
been  lepers  moved  away  without  turning  to 
give  thanks  for  healing.  The  burden  of  in¬ 
gratitude  be  bore  through  bis  life  and  to  the 
cross,  for  he  came  with  full  hands  to  those  that 
received  him  not.  “Neither  were  thankful” 
is  the  accusation  of  the  Giver  of  every  good 
and  perfect  gift  against  a  heedless  world. 
The  alienation  of  heart  that  ingratitude  im¬ 
plies  is  its  danger  and  its  sin. 

Public  thanksgiving  is  due  in  recognition  of 
manifest  mercies  and  for  common  and  public 
blessings.  His  people’s  grateful  love  bears 
witness  to  the  goodness  of  God,  and  calls  upon 
all  hearts  to  seek  and  serve.  Common  mercies 
demand  common  thanksgiving.  Even  our  in¬ 
dividual  blessings  come  to  ns  in  large  part 
through  the  brotherhood  or  in  its  fellowship. 
That  which  we  enjoy  together  is  a  large  part 
of  our  riches,  material  and  spiritual,  and  to¬ 
gether  we  shonld  give  thanks  to  the  Giver  not 
only  of  the  gifts  but  of  the  enriching  fellow¬ 
ship. 

Public  mercies,  too,  demand  public  acknowl¬ 
edgment.  The  civic  fellowship  has  its  bless¬ 
ings  and  must  find  voice  for  its  gratitude.  One 
of  the  best  of  our  Puritan  heritages  is  the  cus¬ 
tom  that  put  upon  the  head  of  the  state  the 
duty  of  annually  calling  the  people  to  general 
thanksgiving.  A  better  establishment  of  re¬ 
ligion  than  a  state  church  is  the  recognition 
of  the  relation  of  the  state  as  a  corporate  per¬ 
sonality  to  God,  and  of  the  responsibility  of 
the  magistrate  as  a  civic  minister  of  God’s 
Kingdom. 

Great  have  been  our  common  and  public 
mercies.  Peace  and  plenty  have  crowned  the 
opening  year  of  the  new  century,  and  prosper¬ 
ity  has  been  widely  shared.  The  nation  has 
passed  nnsnaken  through  a  third  experience  of 
the  assasination  of  its  chief  magistrate.  The 
disaster  but  drew  the  people  nearer  in  a  com¬ 
mon  grief,  and  quickened  the  loyalty  and  the 
hope  with  which  they  look  toward  the  future 
under  the  present  leadership.  The  greatest 
city  of  the  continent  has  been  delivered  from 
a  degrading  bondage,  and  the  outlook  is  bright¬ 
ened  toward  the  time  when  we  may  be  proud 
of  our  municipal  fellowship  and  our  cities  may 
be  named  in  righteonsness  like  EEekiers,“The 
Lord  is  there.” 

Gratitude  must  find  concrete  expression.  In 
the  midst  of  mercies  “beware  lest  ye  forget  the 
Lord  your  God”  and  the  obligation  of  indi¬ 
vidual  and  community  to  him.  Common  and 
public  mercies  are  given  that  they  may  be 
shared.  God  gives  that  yon  too  may  claim 
communion  in  the  greater  blessing  of  giving. 
“There  shall  be  no  poor  with  thee,  if  only  thou 


diligently  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  Lord  tby 
God”  (Dent.  xv.  4,  6). 


"Woman’s  Board  of 
Home  Missions 


MEXICAN  MISSIONS  IN  SOUTHERN 
COLORADO 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  Colorado  is  the 
San  Luis  Valley,  and  in  the  extreme  southern 
part  of  the  “Valley”  or  “Park,”  as  it  is  some¬ 
times  called,  is  the  town  of  “Conejos.’  “Cone- 
jo”  means  rabbit  and  was  given  to  the  Mexican 
town  on  account  of  the  great  number  of  rabbits 
found  there  by  the  Mexicans  when  they  came 
from  New  Mexico.  “Antonito”  is  the  name 
of  the  American  town,  which  is  one  mile  east 
of  “Conejos”  and  directly  on  the  railroad.  It 
takes  its  name  from  the  monntain,  San  An- 
tono,  which  rises  out  of  the  valley. 

Coming  into  a  Mexican  Plaza,  with  its  adobe 
honses  and  low,  flat  dirt  roofs,  one  might  al¬ 
most  imagine  himself  in  a  foreign  oonnntry. 
San  Juan  is  situated  at  the  month  of  the  Cone¬ 
jos  Canon  which  runs  many  miles  back  through 
the  mountains,  and  on  each  side  of  the  Conejos 
River,  which  runs  its  entire  length,  can  be 
found  the  adobe  honses  of  the  Mexicans  who 
have  settled  there.  The  San  Jnan  mission 
school  was  started  in  January,  1896,  and  not¬ 
withstanding  the  strong  and  continued  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  priests  and  fanatical  Romanists  it 
has  been  a  success.  It  is  difficult  for  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  situation  to  realize  the 
condition  of  affairs;  that  a  people  so  ignorant, 
degraded,  and  superstitious  can  be  found  with¬ 
in  the  borders  of  the  United  States  is  almost 
incredible.  It  is  difficult  to  And  any,  among 
those  who  have  not  bad  the  advantage  of  bet¬ 
ter  teaching,  who  do  not  believe  in  witch¬ 
craft.  Then  there  is  the  Society  of  Penitentes, 
whose  practices  are  not  exceeded  in  cruelty  by 
anything  to  be  found  in  heathen  China,  India, 
or  Africa.  There  are  many  children  in  the 
school  whose  parents  wonld  not  allow  them  to 
attend  church  service  or  Sabbath-school  for 
any  consideration, but  the  Bible  and  catechism 
are  used  daily  and  studied  regularly.  Very  few 
of  the  people  speak  English  and  the  teacher  is 
the  only  American  in  the  Plaza  of  San  Juan. 
The  school  work,  while  important,  is  not  more 
so  than  the  influence  which  the  teacher  exerts 
by  her  life  among  the  people;  visit  lug  the  sick 
and  relieving  their  sufferings  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  sympathizing  with  them  in  trouble  or 
distress,  and  in  fact  doing  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  she  can  to  help  them  and  make  them  un¬ 
derstand  that  she  is  their  friend. 

The  following  from  the  teacher.  Miss  Clem¬ 
ents,  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  little  home  and 
school : 

“School  opened  on  the  13th  of  September 
with  seven  pupils,  and  though  others  have 
come  in,  the  school  is  not  filling  up  as  rapidly 
as  it  did  last  year,  but  more  are  promised  soon. 
The  people  are  later  than  usual  in  getting  their 
crops  housed  and  as  the  weather  has  been  so 
fine  some  are  trying  to  get  their  wood  on  band 
for  the  winter.  Many  of  these  people  have 
money  only  when  tney  can  sell  a  few  loads  of 
wood,  and  they  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
pleasant  weather  to  haul  and  sell  in  Antonito 
and  Conejos. 

“Last  week  I  had  no  school  on  Friday,  as  I 
had  the  school-room  thoronghly  oleaued.  I 
had  a  woman  come  and  whiten  the  walls  and 
scrub  the  floor,  and  she  and  my  little  girl  and 
I  were  kept  bnsy  all  of  Friday  and  Saturday. 
I  thought  at  first  that  I  wonld  not  have  the 
walls  whitened,  but  I  could  not  endure  the 
sight  of  the  rain  streaks.  The  very  night  we 
finished,  there  was  a  heavy  rain  and  I  went 
into  the  school-room  and  found  the  water  drip- 
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piog  on  mj  freshlj  bUokened  stove.  I  was 
afraid  that  the  walls  would  be  stained  again, 
bot  fortunately  the  rain  was  not  heavy 
enough  for  that. 

"I  have  just  received  my  November  Home 
MissionJMonthly  and  have  enjoyed  it  so  mnoh. 
It  came  just  after  school  was  dismissed,  and  I 
sat  right  down  and  read  it  through.  The  pio- 
tures  and  all  the  articles  are  so  good.  I  think 
it  helps  ns  to  read  of  the  experiences  of  workers 
on  other  fields. 

“The  little  girl  who  is  with  me  is  Ruby, 
the  one  whose  mother  offered  her  to  me  last 
year,  saying  that  she  did  not  like  to  see  me 
alone.  I  felt  quite  discouraged  over  her  at 
first,  but  she  is  now  quite  helpful.  I  no  longer 
have  to  watch  her  to  see  that  my  dish  cloth  is 
is  not  thrown  into  the  wood-  box  or  some  other 
undesirable  place.  She  is  sitting  now  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  room  sewing  industriously. 
She  is  a  quiet  little  thing  and  seems  perfectly 
happy  with  her  quilt-making.  I  had  not  really 
thought  about  whom  I  should  take  into  the 
home  this  year,  but  at  tbe  first  service  I  at¬ 
tended  after  my  return,  her  father  was  present 
and  at  the  close  came  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
not  take  Ruby,  so  I  said  I  would. 

“I  wish  you  could  see  how  cosy  my  sitting- 
room  looks.  I  have  on  the  fioor  the  new  hemp 
carpet  sent  me  by  the  Erie  Presbyterial  Society 
last  spring,  and  it  looks  so  clean  and  bright 
with  its  colored  stripes.  The  people  think  it 
is  beautiful.  I  have  my  walls  colored  pink 
and  with  white  scrim  curtains  with  red  lines 
running  through  them  and  my  organ,  sewing- 
machine,  chairs  and  pictures,  and  I  must  not 
forget  my  conch,  it  is  a  bright  and  pleasant 
room  when  tbe  lamp  is  lighted.  All  the  win¬ 
dows  in  tbe  school-room  as  well  as  the  house 
windows  are  full  of  plants. 

“Our  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  held  its 
first  meeting  last  Thursday  aiternoon  with  two 
present,  Mrs.  Sanchez  and  myself.  We  are 
hoping  for  a  better  attendance  next  week.  The 
Society  does  not  grow  very  rapidly,  but  there 
are  a  few  faithful  ones  who  keep  it  going  and 
we  are  always  praying  that  others  may  be  led 
to  unite  with  us.  We  take  comfort  in  the 
thought  that  where  even  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  his  name  he  will  be  there 
to  bless.”  S.  H.  P. 

"Women’s  Board  of 
Foreig^n  Missions 

Columbia,  Siam,  China  and  Mexico  were 
brought  before  one  of  the  recent  Wednesday 
meetings  through  letters  read  by  the  Secreta¬ 
ries,  and  Mrs.  Sckauffler  read  at  the  beginning 
Paul’s  beautiful  prayer  for  the  Ephesians, 

'  ‘  That  ye  may  be  strengthened  with  might  by 
his  Spirit  in  the  inner  man.  ” 

Mrs.  Lee  writes  most  encouragingly  of  the 
work  in  Baranqnilla  and  of  the  improved  health 
of  tbe  mission  circle  there  just  now.  She  is  as 
busy  as  can  be  and  is  happy  over  the  good 
prospects  for  the  Boys’  School.  One  hundred 
and  three  boys  are  registered,  the  largest  num¬ 
ber  Baranquilla  has  ever  bad.  It  pays  all  its 
running  expenses,  including  the  salaries  of  two 
native  teachers,  and  has  a  number  of  free  pu¬ 
pils.  Nine  boys  are  in  tbe  Boarding  depart¬ 
ment,  a  new  experiment,  and  two  of  them 
show  a  desire  to  become  outspoken  Christians. 
One  of  these  will  be  able  to  help  in  tbe  school 
next  year.  She  considers  this  Boarding  School 
very  important  and  says  of  it,  “  It  is  such  an 
amount  of  work,  bot  it  pays,  it  pays,  and  we 
long  to  see  more  boys  in  the  school  family, 
and  many  more  brought  into  the  fold  through 
Ohristiao  infioence.  ”  They  were  all  rejoicing 
in  the  arrival  of  Miss  Hunter,  fresh  and  well 
from  the  home-land,  and  specially  needed 
since  Miss  Buxton’s  break  down;  they  also 
hoped  Mrs.  Ladd  would  come  soon. 


Mrs.  Woolsey’s  letter  from  Siam  was  from 
Miss  Cooper  and  gave  some  vivid  glimpses  of 
her  school  work  and  Siamese  hospitality.  She 
said  the  short  winter  term  was  mnoh  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  absence  of  ones,  twos,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  whole  squads  for  hair-cutting  cere¬ 
monies,  cremations,  weddings,  and  merit- mak¬ 
ings  I  This  was  a  special  year  as  the  crema¬ 
tions  of  the  late  Crown  Prince  and  several 
others  of  royal  rank  were  the  occasion  for 
mnoh  display,  and  many  processions. 

“As  soon  as  school  had  fairly  ''losed.  Miss 
Cole  and  I  arranged  for  a  little  trip  to  Eorat, 
the  terminus  of  tbe  railway  recently  opened  to 
tap  tbe  central  and  eastern  provinces  to  trade. 
We  have  several  pupils  from  Eorat  and  tcok 
them  along  with  ns.  A  party  of  Siamese  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  some  of  their  friends  went  too. 
We  were  a  large  enough  party  to  receive  mnoh 
courtesy  from  the  railway  officials,  and  had  a 
coach  by 'ourselves,  when  the  train  was  not  too 
crowded.  There  are  four  grades  with  fares  to 
match,  the  cheapest  being  about  a  cent  a  mile. 
We  took  ten  hours  to  run  about  two  hundred 
miles  with  one  change  of  oars.  The  scenery 
was  grand  and  beautiful  as  we  crossed  tbe 
“mountains”  which  divide  our  fiat  lowland 
plain  from  the  rolling  uplands  of  Eorat. 

“Our  friends  met  ns  at  tbe  station  with  the 
most  hospitable  welcome  and  entertained  ns 
two  days  and  three  nights  and  regretted  that 
we  could  not  stay  longer.  Our  first  night  we 
spent  with  tbe  friends  near  the  station,  who 
are  in  moderate  oioumstances,  but  have  a  cosy 
home  which  they  expanded  until  we  were  all 
comfortably  lodged  and  fed  In  the  morning  a 
procession  of  ox  carts  and  horses  were  ready  to 
take  ns  to  the  city,  where  we  were  the  guests 
of  the  former  Governor’s  wife,  the  husband 
being  at  present  H.  M.  S.  Ambassador  in  Lon¬ 
don.  Another  pupil’s  father  is  in  charge  of 
the  garrison,  which  in  numbers  and  importance 
is  second  only  to  the  one  at  Bangkok.  He  was 
our  escort  on  several  expeditions  into  tbe  sub¬ 
urbs  always  with  plenty  of  carts,  horses,  and 
several  side-saddles,  and  great  pomp  and  fun. 
The  house  put  at  our  disposal  was  roomy  and 
cool,  kept  for  official  or  royal  visitors.  I  bad 
beds  and  chairs  and  a  dining  table  which 
groaned  with  its  load  of  Siamese  dainties  sent 
over  from  our  Lady’s  kitchen.  We  said  over 
and  over  that  we  were  ‘  royally  entertained.  ’ 

.  .  .  Just  now  we  are  off  to  the  seaside,  aliont 
fifteen  miles  down  from  Petohabnree.the  finest 
beach  in  Siam.  The  soft  sand  of  a  lee  shore 
slopes  away  to  the  sea.  and  leaves  wide  reaches, 
exposed  at  low  tide,  and  is  said  to  extend  fifty 
miles  down  the  coast.  When  the  railway  now 
building,  via  Rajabnree  and  Petohabnree,  con¬ 
nects  them  with  Bangkok,  this  resort  will  be 
easily  reached  by  carts  in  dry  weather,  or  by 
canal  in  the  high  water.  The  Governor  tells 
os  the  railway  will  be  completed  in  two 
years.  ’  ’ 

Miss  Hubbard  bad  a  grateful  letter  from  Miss 
McEillican  of  Peking,  China,  thanking  her  for 
some  money  contributed  by  some  Indian  chil¬ 
dren  for  the  Ohinese  sufferers  and  the  appreci¬ 
ation  of  the  native  Christians.  She  told,  too, 
of  the  pleasant  outing  she  bad  this  summer 
when  Drs.  Leonard,  Mackey,  and  herself  went 
to  Japan  and  enjoyed  the  green  grass,  and 
fiowers  and  beautiful  hills,  after  the  little 
court  yard  with  brick  walls  and  no  vegetation 
and  the  little  patch  of  sky  they  were  used  to. 
She  adds:  “The  Forbidden  City  was  formally 
turned  over  to  the  Imperial  Guard  yesterday, 
repairs  are  being  made  in  the  palace  buildings, 
and  there  is  a  steady  stream  of  carts  carrying 
rice  from  the  railroad  station  to  the  Imperial 
granaries,  and  it  really  begins  to  look  as 
though  the  court  was  going  to  return.  There 
is  considerable  sweeping  and  dusting  to  be  done 
in  those  buildings  before  they  can  look  at  all 
attractive!  We  went  for  a  last  look  through 


the  buildings  before  the  Chinese  take  posses¬ 
sion.  ” 

Miss  Ward  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Vander¬ 
bilt  of  Mexico,  telling  of  tbe  celebration  in 
September  of  Mexican  Inde.oendenoe,  and  bow 
Protestant  clergymen  and  Roman  Catholics 
were  together  on  tbe  same  public  platform. 
The  memorial  services  for  President  McEinley 
were  also  very  impressive,  President  Diaz,  and 
ourUnited  States  Ambassador,  being  present,  and 
Baptist  and  Presbyterian  ministers  conducting 
the  simple  service.  Indeed  the  festivities 
planned  for  President  Diaz’s  birthday  were 
given  up  on  account  of  our  national  mourning. 

It  was  delightful  to  see  Mrs.  Cochran,  the 
mother  of  missionaries,  and  hear  of  tbe  fami¬ 
lies  of  her  two  sons  in  China.  The  men  are  to 
go  inland  a  week’s  Journey,  where  no  ladies 
can  go.  but  Mrs.  Samuel  Cochran  wrote  t''at 
they  were  “not  gong  to  make  any  long  faces 
about  it,”  and  all  were  busy  planning  their 
work.  S.  R.  D. 


THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY’S  COMMITTEE  ON 
EVANGELISTIC  WORK 

At  the  last  meeting  of  tbe  General  Assembly, 
a  Special  Committee  on  Evangelistic  Work  was 
appointed,  of  which  Mr.  John  Converse  of 
Philadelphia  was  the  chairman.  The  members 
of  this  Committee  were  taken  from  the  Eastern 
cities,  and  from  that  territory  of  tbe  Church 
which  represents  the  middle  West.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  has  bad  two  important  meetings,  one 
at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.,  in  the  summer,  and 
another  special  meeting  called  in  Philadelphia 
because  of  the  conviction  that  a  profound  im¬ 
pression  had  been  made  upon  our  oonntry  by 
the  death  of  our  beloved  Prseident.  Still  a 
third  meeting  will  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
December  10. 

Our  devoted  and  able  chairman  has  given 
much  of  bis  valuable  time  in  going  to  and  fro 
between  NewYork  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  cor¬ 
responding  with  different  ministers  throughout 
the  Church.  I  have  been  asked  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  convey  to  the  readers  of  The  New 
York  Evangelist,  the  gratifying  intelligence, 
that  the  whole  Church  seems  to  be  awaking  to 
the  special  opportunity  now  presented  to  ns  by 
the  great  head  of  the  Church. 

More  than  260  Presbyteries  have  appointed 
special  Committees  on  evangelistic  work,  and 
these  Committees  are,  almost  without  excep¬ 
tion,  faotively  engaged  in  work.  Ministers’ 
Conferences  are  being  held  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Pastors  and  elders  are  getting  to¬ 
gether  for  prayer  as  they  have  not  done  in 
years.  Series  of  meetings  are  in  progress  in 
hundreds  of  our  ohrohes.  Ministers  in  all 
parts  of  the  Church  have  enrolled  their  names 
in  a  circle  of  Prayer,  pledged  to  pray  simply 
and  definitely  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
upon  our  beloved  Church.  In  all  the  corres¬ 
pondence  that  has  simply  fiooded  the  office  of 
the  Corresponding  Secretary,  there  has  not 
been  one  discordant  note,  nor  a  single  letter 
that  has  breathed  anything  but  a  spirit  of 
hopefulness  for  tbe  future.  Will  not  every 
reader  of  this  notice  offer  up  a  prayer  to  God 
for  the  success  of  this  movement? 

Conferences  are  being  arranged  in  many 
of  our  Seminaries,  and  representatives  of  our 
Committee  will  attend  these  Conferences,  which 
are  designed  not  simply  for  the  professors  and 
students,  but  for  the  pastors  and  elders  within 
a  radius  of  one  hundred  miles.  Already  we 
have  arranged  to  visit  Alleghany,  Chicago  and 
Louisville.  Surely  it  would  seem  that  God’s 
set  time  to  favor  Zion  has  come. 

We  have  already  two  representatives  of  our 
Committee  in  the  field,  one  of  them,  the  Rev. 
George  B.  Stewart  D.D.,  President  of  Auburn 
Theological  Seminary,  has  attended  many  of 
the  meetings  of  the  Synods  and  is  now  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  seeking  in  every  possible  way  to 
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■timolate  special  eTangelistio  effort  The 
other,  the  Rev.  Ford  O.  Ottman,  pastor  of  the 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Ghnroh  of  Newark,  N. 
J.,  is  goioK  through  the  country  as  far  west 
as  Colorado  Springs  and  as  far  South  as  Knox¬ 
ville,  Tenn.,  that  he  may  confer  with  the 
chairmen  of  the  Presbyterial  Committees  and 
80  far  as  possible  with  full  Committees  seeking 
to  lay  before  them  some  special  plans  of  opera¬ 
tion  ;  and  a  third  representative  is  just  start¬ 
ing  forth  on  a  special  mission,  the  Rev.  John 
S.  Mackintosh  D.D.  of  Philadelphia,  who  ex¬ 
pects  to  devote  the  most  of  bis  time  to  a  single 
state,  in  the  hope  that  by  repeated  Conferences 
and  inspirational  services  the  cause  may  be  ad 
vanced.  Not  the  least  sign  of  encouragement 
is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  members  of  our 
Committee,  who  desires  his  name  withheld, 
hs  set  apart  |35,000  with  which  top  rosecnte 
the  work  of  the  Committee.  Surely  there  is 
cause  for  gratitude  to  Qod  for  this  generous 
gift,  and  this  messuse  iss  ent  forth  that  we 
may  all  thank  Ood  and  takec  onrage. 

J.  Wilbur  Chapman  D.  D.,  Cor.  Sec. 


THe  McAll  Mission 


S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.,  Secretary 
AULD  REEKIE  AND  THE  McALL  MISSION 

I  had  a  hasty  summons  to  Edinboro  to  be 
present  at  the  annnal  meeting  of  McAll  Auxil¬ 
iary  of  Edinboro  I  crossed  the  channel  from 
Havre  to  Southampton  and  I  never  want  to  do 
it  again.  I  would  rather  walk  or  swim. 

But  I  arrived  safely  at  length  in  London  and 
took  the  midnight  train  for  Edinboro.  The 
meeting  was  in  the  afternoon,  in  a  large  room 
back  of  the  fashionable  Edinboro  Cafe  and  the 
room  was  fairly  full.  They  have  a  little  differ¬ 
ent  order  of  exercises  in  Edinboro  from  what 
we  have  in  America.  Some  one  must  nominate 
a  chairman  and  he  must  make  an  address  of 
thanks.  Then  he  calls  npon  the  Secretary  to 
read  the  letters  of  regret,  rather  an  interesting 
feature  by  the  way,  as  giving  absentees  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  expressing  their  continued  inter¬ 
est  in  the  Mission. 

The  Treasurer  is  called  upon  to  read  his  re¬ 
port,  which  on  this  occasion  was  very  encour¬ 
aging  as  showing  an  increase  in  gifts  to  the 
Mission.  The  President  of  the  Auxiliary,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  MoMurtrie,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  for  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  then  gave  a  brief  and  graphic  address. 
The  business  next  In  order  is  for  some  one 
in  a  more  formal  and  yet  warm  way  to  thank 
publicly  the  lady  Superintendents  and  Collect¬ 
ors,  of  which  there  are  nearly  one  hundred  in 
Edinboro.  These  not  only  solicit  in  churches, 
but  they  district  the  whole  city,  and  apply  at 
every  bouse  for  a'd  for  the  Mission. 

Then  Dr.  Rossiter  was  introduced,  followed 
by  Mr.  Brown  of  Salle  Rivoli,  Paris,  who  gave 
most  interesting  incidents  of  the  week.  Jnst 
a  little  touch  of  quaintness  gave  the  exercises 
a  fresh  interest  to  the  Secretary.  American 
Auxiliaries  might  take  note  of  the  fact  that 
in  many  cases  men  take  office  in  these  Auxili¬ 
ary  Societies,  and  give  a  manly  push  and  vigor 
to  the  cause. 

They  might  take  note  of  the  fact  also  that 
some  of  the  finest  ladies  of  Edinboro  serve  as 
collectors,  and  go  from  bouse  to  house,  asking 
subscriptions  for  the  cause. 

Collections  are  not  taken  in  the  churches. 
Speakers  simply  tell  of  the  work  in  France  and 
supply  information  and  leave  the  collectors 
to  do  the  work. 

This  did  not  finish  my  McAll  work.  Sabbath 
morning  I  spoke  in  the  Dean  U.  F.  Church, 
namely  the  United  Free  Church,  for  the 
United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  Free 
Church  have  become  one  under  that  name. 


In  the  afternoon,  I  spoke  in  the  Queen  Street 
United  Free  Church  to  the  children,  for  it  was 
Children’s  Day,  and  in  the  evening  in  the  Ab¬ 
bey  Parish  Church  to  a  rousing  congregation 
of  nearly  two  thousand  people.  I  wonder  that 
some  of  onr  vacant  American  churches  who 
are  casting  eyes  Scotlandward  have  not  looked 
up  the  record  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sabiston,  who 
preaches  to  the  second  largest  congregation  in 
Edinboro. 

Off  again  on  Monday  morning  to  London  and 
BO  closed  a  very  successful  trip  to  Edinboro  in 
the  interest  of  the  beloved  Mission  in  France. 

Dr.  Rossiter  and  bis  family  arrived  in  New 
York  on  Saturday  after  a  stormy  voyage  — 
Editor  Evaxgellst. 


Correspondence 


THE  POSITION  OF  CHRISTIANS  IN  NORTH  CHINA 

It  is  worth  while  to  inquire  what  is  the 
standing  of  Christianity  in  North  China  after 
all  the  unnsnal  experiences  of  the  last  two 
years.  More  properly  we  should  examine  the 
standing  of  the  Churcn,  viewed  as  a  human 
institution,  or  still  more,  of  missionaries  and 
native  converts. 

In  the  period  of  persecution  and  massacre, 
there  were  many  examples  of  heroism  and  calm 
trustfulness,  both  among  foreigners  and  Chi¬ 
nese,  far  different  from,  and  superior  to,  the 
ordinary  physical,  unfeeling,  fatalistic  courage 
of  the  unbelieving  Chinese.  The  sober  after¬ 
thought  of  these  who  witnessed  the  death  of 
Christian  martyrs  has  raised  the  reputation  of 
the  Christian  faith  to  a  higher  place  than  ever 
held  before. 

The  effect  on  the  opinion  of  non-Christians 
of  various  forms  of  retraction  has  really  been 
insignificant.  The  conscience  of  the  Chinese 
is  not  inclined  to  condemn  such  conduct,  espec¬ 
ially  when  required  by  local  authorities  aud 
the  Imperial  Government. 

The  taking  possession  of  other  people’s  prop¬ 
erty  during  and  after  the  siege  and  struggle  in 
Peking  and  Tientsin  has  not  been  severely  con¬ 
demned  by  the  Chinese.  Looting,  as  com¬ 
monly  spoken  of,  has  excited  far  more  criti¬ 
cism  from  critics  at  a  distance  than  from  those 
conversant  with  the  actual  situation.  Some 
who  have  been  most  savagely  maligned,  by  the 
home  press,  owing  to  candid  statements,  have 
not  been  criticised  in  the  least  degree  by  the 
Chinese. 

Most  of  the  Missions' have  been  able  to  enlarge 
their  property  by  taking  in  at  moderate  rates 
adjoining  property,  when  in  ordinary  times  a 
refusal  to  sell  would  have  been  the  result  of 
every  attempt  to  extend  the  "mission  com¬ 
pound.’’  I  have  heard  some  harsh  criticism  of 
this  exoansion,  but  in  the  main  the  effect  for 
evil  has  been  slight. 

The  matter  and  way  of  getting  compensation 
for  native  converts  has  aroused  the  greatest 
complaint.  It  was  most  nnfortnate  that  the 
foreign  ministers  refused  to  include  this  item 
in  the  general  indemnity,  as  it  at  first  required 
the  missionaries  to  act  as  legal  agents  for  their 
distressed  followers.  The  complaint  was  much 
minimized  by  the  Emperor  appointing  Com¬ 
missioners  to  themselves  regulate  aud  deter¬ 
mine  the  matter,  especially  in  places  where 
missionaries  reside.  Out  of,  say,  f600  000 
paid  in  Peking,  only  some  $60,000  go  for  Prot¬ 
estant  converts,  and  in  the  rest  of  this  province 
out  of,  say,  |2  000,000,  about  the  same  propor¬ 
tion  goes  to  the  Protestants.  Naturally  the 
payment  is  not  always  acceptable,  and  in  some 
cases  the  mode  of  collection  has  not  been  the 
most  creditable.  The  native  converts,  having 
been  objects  of  cruelty,  were  often  too  eager  to 
get  redress,  when  the  forces  of  the  Allies  were 
near. 

To  make  no  demand  for  compensation,  as 


was  the  rule  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
China  Inland  Mission,  may  be  much  applauded 
by  the  Chinese,  but  it  seems  to  many  that  it  is 
at  the  expense  of  justice  and  will  encourage 
recurrences  of  outrages. 

As  a  result  of  the  calamities  which  have  be¬ 
fallen  China,  there  has  been  a  growing  ten¬ 
dency  among  Chinese  officials  to  lay  the  blame 
on  friction  between  Christians  and  non  Chris¬ 
tians,  and  of  these  two  classes,  especially  on 
Christians. 

All  in  all,  I  am  afraid  the  spiritual  character 
of  Christianity  has  not  been  enhanced  or  be¬ 
come  more  noted.  The  standing  of  Christians 
in  the  eyes  of  the  heathen  has  not  been  exalted. 
The  task  ahead  is  immense.  Gilbert  Reid. 


DISCIPLES  AND  HOME  MISSIONS 

S.  T.  WiUls 

'  The  American  Christian  Missionary  Society 
(of  the  Disciples  of  Christ)  which  held  their 
fifty  second  annual  Convention  at  the  Exposi¬ 
tion  Hall,  Minneapolis,  in  October,  presented 
a  report  of  the  most  successful  year’s  work  in 
their  history.  The  Rev.  Benjamin  L.  Smith 
of  Cincinnati,  Corresponding  Secretary,  read  a 
thrillingly  inspiring  report,  a  summary  of 
which  is:  During  the  past  year  the  Society 
assisted  in  the  support  of  225  missionaries,  an 
increase  of  thirty  over  the  preceding  year. 
These  missionaries  labored  to  an  amount  equal 
to  120  years,  10  months,  and  22  days.  They 
have  assisted  in  the  work  of  Christ  at  842 
places;  have  organized  93  new  churches;  have 
received  into  the  churches  6,912  members,  of 
whom  3  660  were  on  confession  of  faith  and 
baptism ;  and  they  have  assisted  in  building 
28  houses  of  worship  where  they  labored.  The 
total  receipts  of  the  Society  were  |91,716  68,  as 
against  |63  627  30  the  previous  year.  Thus  the 
apparent  gain  is  $28  089.38,  but  if  $7,584.87  be 
subtracted— special  moneys  given  in  ROO,  for 
the  Board  of  Negro  Education  and  Evangeliza¬ 
tion,  which  has  been  transferred  to  the  Woman’s 
Board— it  makes  the  real  gain  this  year  $35,- 
673. 75, 

But  beside  all  this  work  of  the  General  Home 
Board,  each  state  has  its  Board  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  working  in  concert  with,  and  auxiliary 
to,  the  American  National  Society.  The  sum¬ 
mary  of  their  work  is:  415  missionaries  em¬ 
ployed,  plus  the  225  mentioned  above,  making 
640  at  work  in  the  home  land  as  missionaries. 
They  helped  1,359  churches,  which  added  to 
the  342  of  the  general  Board  makes  1,701 
points  assisted.  The  state  mi.ssionaries  re¬ 
ceived  17,623  persons  into  the  churches,  which 
increased  bv  6  912  mentioned  before  gives  a 
total  of  24  535  taken  in  to  the  chnrches  through 
missionary  labors.  These  ministers  organized 
184  congregations,  plus  the  93  of  the  general 
evangelists,  giving  277  new  churches.  And 
amounts  collected  on  their  fields  aggregate 
$122,214  82,  plus  the  money  raised  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  Society,  making  a  total  of  $213. 931. 50. 
This  certainly  shows  commendable  growth  and 
presents  an  encouraging  outlook  for  the  work 
of  home  missons  among  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 

The  Board  is  pushing  the  annuity  feature  of 
the  Society’s  work  with  renewed  interest  and 
determination,  feeling  more  and  more  assured 
that  it  is  a  straightforward,  business-like  ar¬ 
rangement,  which  makes  it  easily  possible  for 
persons  of  only  moderate  means  to  do  great 
good  without  unduly  impoverishing  them¬ 
selves.  The  nature  of  the  plan  is  such  that  it 
commends  itself  more  and  more  to  those  who 
consider  its  claims. 

The  Church  Extension  Board  which  is  a  de¬ 
partment  of  general  home  mission  work  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  through  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Muck- 
ley,  Corresponding  Secretary,  which  was  very 
encouraging,  showing  the  Church  Extension 
fond  to  be  $305,842.  Receipts  through  the  Cor- 
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reeponding  Secretary  last  year  were  |53,274,  a 
gain  of  $3  667  over  the  previous  year.  Includ¬ 
ing  110,572  collected  in  interest  on  loans,  the 
total  new  receits  last  yaer  were  |65  816,  and 
the  total  gain  in  receipts  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  122,535..  The  Board  made  eighty 
loans  last  year,  to  help  as  many  straggling  con. 
gregations,  aggregating  $68,358  Beside  this, 
sixty-nine  others  have  been  promised  help,  ag¬ 
gregating  $75,475,  and  their  buildings  are  now 
in  coarse  of  coustruction.  These  loans  and 
promises  cover  twenty-eight  states  and  terri¬ 
tories,  extending  from  Massachusetts  to  Cali¬ 
fornia.  The  Church  Extension  department  of 
Home  Missions  is  highly  prosperous. 

The  Board  of  Ministerial  Relief,  whose  motto 
is:  “Ministering  to  necessity  of  saints,"  is 
another  department  of  the  general  home  mis¬ 
sionary  work  of  tbe  Disciples  of  Christ.  It  is 
only  five  years  since  it  was  organized  and  a 
part  of  that  time  its  work  has  been  crippled  on 
aoconut  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  its  foun¬ 
der  and  former  Secretary,  A.  M.  Atkinson. 
Receipts  last  year  $11  809. 17,  beside  there  is 
on  hand  a  permanent  fund  of  $18,799.32,  the 
interest  of  which  goes  to  the  work  of  relief. 
During  the  year  assistance  has  been  given  to 
fifty-six  persons,  most  of  whom  are  old  and 
helpless  preachers  of  the  Word,  whose  strength 
has  been  spent  in  preaching  the  Gospel  of  the 
grace  of  God  to  others.  This  Board  tries  to 
make  the  sunset  period  of  their  lives  a  little 
brighter  and  happier  by  ministering  to  their 
necessities,  which  is  one  of  the  most  beantifnl 
exhibitions  of  Cnristian  fellowship  possible. 

The  statistcal  Secretary  reports  number  of 
churches  at  10,689,  the  communicants  at  1,179,- 
541,  Bible  schools  (Sunday-schools)  at  8,002, 
the  scholars  in  them  at  774,450,  and  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  Gospel  at  6, 385.  The  growtn  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  this  country  is  steady 
and  strong.  The  outlook  is  promising  in  each 
and  all  departments  of  missions,  education 
and  benevolences. 

AN  AMERICAN  IN  PARIS 

Since  writing  last,  I  have  visited  Versailles 
and  have  seen  the  Palace  and  the  Petit  Trianon, 
about  which  I  ha>e  had  so  many  pleasant  day 
dreams.  By  the  little  sleeping  lake  and  the 
little  thatched  cottages  where  Marie  Antoinette 
used  to  play  at  peasant  life  with  her  court,  I 
lived  again  the  history  of  those  gay,  frivolous 
days.  I  enclose  some  little  daisies,  the  descend¬ 
ants  of  those  which  the  gentle  queen  pressed 
with  those  white  feet  which  later  trod  the 
scaffold.  On  the  stone  steps  of  a  cottage  I 
found  myself  alone,  listening  intently,  in  the 
silence  of  the  wood,  as  if  I  could  catch  the 
murmur  of  voices  and  the  laughter  through 
silent  years.  The  Palace  is  full  of  interest, 
bnt  I  like  best  the  old  trees  and  the  rustic  cot¬ 
tages  about  whch  tbe  history  of  tbe  past  en¬ 
twines  itself  like  tbe  ivy  vine. 

From  a  silent  old  gallery  of  the  Palace,  bung 
with  portraits  of  grim  warriors,  I  saw  a  thun¬ 
der  storm  sweep  across  the  beautiful  hills  and 
valley  and  after  that  the  great  bow,  which  we 
used  to  love  to  watch  together  at  N.  ...  As 
the  time  draws  near  for  my  trip  to  Grenoble, 
I  cling  more  and  more  to  this  old  city,  which 
to  me  grows  more  interesting  day  by  day. 
Everywhere  the  ctiy  has  been  invaded  by  cur¬ 
ious  traveling  shows  from  the  provinces,  and  if 
yon  should  step  around  the  corner  into  the 
place,  yon  would  see  shooting  galleries,  fan¬ 
tastic  looking  booths,  odd  appearing  bouse 
wagons  with  flimsy  stable  annex,  where  meek¬ 
faced  quadrupeds  are  peacefully  munching 
their  bedding  of  straw,  until  led  out  to  serve 
as  hurdles  for  loud  mouthed  athletes,  who  per¬ 
form  marvelous  feats  of  agility.  But  the 
merry-go-round  is  the  triumph  of  inventive 
genius  and  the  joy  of  the  great  middle  class  of 
gay  Parisians.  The  centre  of  the  attraction  is, 


of  course,  occnpied  by  a  musical  instrument 
which  apparently  works  by  compressed  air— 
but  snch  an  instrnment  I  A  whole  brass  band 
down  to  the  drums!  Three  puppets  jauntily 
standing  on  the  apparatus  form  the  orchestra, 
and  tbe  centre  one  keeps  time  with  bis  little 
stick,  every  now  and  then  turning  his  bead  in 
a  painful  attempt  to  be  graceful,  to  see  that 
his  comrades  are  performing  to  the  leader’s 
taste.  All  this  is  leading  to  tbe  grand  finale 
on  tbe  14th,  the  French  “Fourth,"  the  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile.  ...  On 
Sunday,  I  had  a  most  interesting  day  in  the 
old  Oratoire  and  heard  a  very  eloquent  preacher 
with  one  of  those  musical  voices  wnich  some¬ 
times  almost  lift  the  listener  off  his  feet.  I 
got  these  thoughts,  among  others:  “La  vraie 
vurit^  est  le  soliel  de  I’&me.  .  .  .  “Day 
by  day  we  should  breathe  more  and  more  the 
Word  of  God."  Here  one  has  beauty  and 
strength  in  two  sentences. 

In  the  afternoon,  I  went  to  the  Salle  New 
York,  in  the  rue  St.  Antoine  and  heard  tbe 
most  beautiful  French  that  1  have  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to.  The  speaker  was  Mile  Jourdan, 
formerly  a  teacher  in  a  large  Seminary  at 
Beaumont.  She  was  converted  at  a  boat  meet¬ 
ing  and  since  that  time  has  devoted  her  whole 
life  to  tbe  MoAll  work.  She  spoke  on  the  an¬ 
cient  Tabernacle,  using  as  an  object  lesson,  a 
large  tabernacle,  which  rested  on  an  inclined 
platform  directly  before  the  audience.  She 
showed,  in  the  most  powerful  yet  elegant 
language  just  what  all  the  old  symbols  typified. 
Among  many  forceful  things,  she  aid:  “Sin  is 
habitual  to  the  unconverted;  it  is  accidental 
to  the  Ohristian. "  This  woman  must  be  the 
Frances  Willard  of  France.  Never  have  I 
heard  a  greater  gift  of  expression ;  a  more  sym¬ 
pathetic  style  of  appeal.  ...  I  have  had  my 
last  lesson  in  Phonetics  from  pretty  little 
Madame  Roussy.  She  was  so  cordial  and 
affectionate  when  I  bade  her  adieu,  that  I  was 
really  sorry  to  part  from  her.  She  is  an  en- 
thusiastio,  charming  little  soul  and  she  is  one 
of  those  teachers  whom  1  shall  carry  in  my 
memory  as  long  as  I  shall  live  in  this  great 
world  of  “lost  foot  steps." 

*  You  know  that  in  the  Palais  de  Justice, 
there  is  a  vast  ball  divided  by  rows  of  great 
pillars,  otklled  th» Salle  d(s  Pas- Perdus.”  It 
is  a  sugsrestive  name  and  though  we  cannot 
hear  the  footsteps  now  of  a  host  that  have 
walked  there,  as  we  look  at  the  stones,  worn 
smooth  in  places,  and  read  history,  we  fancy 
that  we  hear  the  echo  of  the  feet  which  have 
walked  there  so  many  years  ago.  But,  now, 
good  night.  Edmund  Buss. 

By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live : 

And  if  men  thwart  thee,  take  no  heed. 

And  if  men  hate  thee,  have  no  care. 

Sing  thy  sung  and  do  thy  deed ; 

Hope  thou  thy  hope  and  pray  thy  prayer. 

And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  irive. 

-John  a.  WhUtler. 

Faith  survives  out  of  dissolving  superstitions, 
as  the  trees  out  of  last  year’s  dying  leaves. 

True  men  and  women  are  all  physicians  to 
make  ns  well. 

God  Is  active,  and  out  of  bis  activity  be 
formed  all  creatures.  As  in  the  deep  seas  in 
their  endless  movements  there  is  calm  beneath, 
so  in  God  are  depths  of  peace  as  infinite  as  the 
activity  of  his  creation.  So,  too,  his  creatures 
partake  of  infinite  peace  and  intensely  active 
service.— T.  T.  Carter. 

We  speak  of  saints  and  enthusiasts  for  good, 
as  if  some  special  gifts  were  made  to  them  in 
middle  age  which  are  withheld  from  other 
men.  I>  it  not  rather  that  some  few  souls 
keep  alive  the  lamp  of  zeal  and  high  desire 
which  God  lights  for  most  of  ns  while  life  is 
yong?— Juliana  Horatia  Ewing. 


Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 

The  Executive  Board  of  the  Southern  Edu¬ 
cational  Conference  bed  an  important  meeting 
in  New  York  City  the  second  week  in  Novem¬ 
ber.  The  Board  is  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen:  Robert  O.  Ogden,  New  York, 
chairman:  Dr.  0.  D.  Molver,  Greensboro,  N. 
0.,  Secretary;  George  Foster  Peabody,  New 
York,  Treasurer;  the  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  General  Agent ;  Dr.  C.  W. 
Dabney,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  Chief  of  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  Information  and  Librarian;  Dr. 
H.  B.  Prissell,  Hampton,  Ya  ;  Dr.  C.  D.  Mo¬ 
lver,  Greensboro,  N.  C.,  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Aider- 
man,  New  Orleans,  La.,  Field  Directors. 
Members:  The  Rev.  Wallace  Buttriok,  D.  D., 
Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  Albert  Shaw,  New  York; 
W.  H.  Baldwin  Jr.,  New  York,  and  Dr.  Walter 
H.  Page,  New  York.  Associate  Field  Agents: 
Dr.  G.  S.  Dickerman,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Dr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  Tuskegee,  Ala. 

I  At  tbe  conclusion  of  its  sessions,  Mr.  Robert 
O.  Ogden  gave  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the  Board 
at  the  Waldorf  Astoria.  Of  this  dinner  to 
which  many  prominent  Northern  gentlemen 
were  invited  as  guests,  an  editorial  in  The 
Evening  Post  speaks  as  follows: 

There  could  be  no  better  testimony  to  the 
awakening  of  North  and  South  to  the  urgent 
necessity  of  educating  tbe  people  of  both  races 
south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  than  was  fur¬ 
nished  by  toe  presence  of  so  many  distinguished 
men  Irom  different  sections  of  tbe  country  at 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Ogden’s  dinner  last  evening  to 
the  Executive  Board  of  the  Southern  Educa¬ 
tional  Conference.  The  speakers  from  the 
South  had  only  to  remind  their  bearers  of  the 
fact  that  no  such  meeting  in  the  interest  of  the 
general  cause  of  Southern  education  could  have 
been  brought  about  twenty  or  even  ten  years 
ago,  to  justify  their  unbounded  oonfidnece  that 
the  wora  is  to  make  great  advances  during  the 
next  lew  years,  and  that  it  will  grow  of  itself 
year  by  year. 

At  this  dinner,  Mr.  Ogden  gave  an  outline  of 
the  woik  proposed  by  the  Board.  He  said: 

“The  plans  as  arranged  by  tbe  Board  at  its 
meetings  the  last  week  include  tbe  expenditure 
of  $40,  (XX)  a  year  for  the  next  two  years.  Where 
it  is  to  come  from  we  do  not  know,  bnt  we  are 
going  forward  with  faith,  and  trust  and  hope 
that  the  means  will  appear.  The  work  con¬ 
templated  is  in  the  interest  of  the  education  of 
all  in  the  South.  Through  the  influence  of 
Sontbrn  schools  already  established  there  has 
gone  out  a  broader  light  and  knowledge  about 
tbe  conditions  of  the  education  of  both  races. 

“The  object  of  this  Board  is  to  promote  the 
education  of  both  races,  white  and  black,  and 
the  money  is  for  the  propaganda  of  education. 
The  organization  of  the  Board  is  also  enlarged 
by  tbe  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Investiga¬ 
tion,  Information  and  Literature  at  Knoxville, 
Tenn.,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Dabney. 
This  bureau  is  needed  in  tbe  propaganda  of  ed¬ 
ucation,  and  is  to  supply  the  basis  for  education 
in  tbe  South.  Another  improvement  is  in  the 
appointment  of  three  field  directors,  Drs. 
Frissell,  Molver  and  Alderman.  These  field 
directors  are  to  mark  out  oeitsin  lines  of  work 
and  plan  different  fields  for  the  propaganda  of 
education.  With  them  two  other  men  will  be 
associated  as  associate  field  agents.  These  men 
are  Dr.  G.  G.  Dickerman  and  Dr.  Booker  T. 
Washington.  As  the  consulting  engineer,  the 
adviser  over  all,  the  man  with  the  widest  ex- 
perienoe— I  might  go  on  thus  indefinitely — I 
refer  you  to  Dr.  Curry,  the  general  agent,  of 
Washington. 

‘  ‘  There  are  many  things  to  be  said  about  the 
illiteracy  of  the  South.  We  found  that  even 
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among  the  wise  men  and  among  the  onltivated 
conditions  of  the  South  there  still  lingers  a 
trace  of  that  condition  which  we  are  organized 
to  remove.  The  question  of  edncation  in  the 
Sonth  is  a  great  national  qaestion.  It  is  not  a 
question  of  what  our  forefathers  of  a  hundred 
years  ago  thought  about  it,  but  with  our  faces 
toward  the  future  and  in  a  common  love  for 
our  country  we  have  the  desire  to  take  up  this 
question— a  most  important  one.” 

Addreeses  were  also  made  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Elward  Abbott  of  Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Presi¬ 
dent  Dabney  of  the  University  of  Tennessee; 
Dr.  Frissell  of  Hampton  Institute,  Virginia; 
President  Alderman  of  the  Tnlane  University, 
New  Orleans;  Dr.  O.  D.  Mclver  of  Greensboro, 
N.  0. ;  Dr.  J.  L.  Si.  Curry  of  Washington,  and 
Bishop  Doane  of  Albany. 

Dr.  Dabney  opening  the  argument  for  exten¬ 
sion  by  all  influences  of  edncation  for  whites 
and  blacks  in  the  Sonth,  brought  out  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  feature  of  the  meeting,  which  was  the 
absence  of  color  line.  It  was  not  a  conference 
on  negro  edncation.  There  are,  according  to 
Dr.  Dabney,  ten  million  whites  and  eight  mil¬ 
lion  blacks  in  the  Sonth.  Of  the  whites,  only 
2.6  per  cent,  are  of  foreign  parentage,  so  that 
the  Sonth  possesses  the  purest  American 
stock. 

The  average  school  year  in  the  South  is  109 
days,  that  the  average  salary  of  the  teachers 
$31.76  per  month,  and  the  expenditure  per  per¬ 
son  |1  31  a  year.  In  individual  states  averages 
are  even  worse  The  average  of  children  to 
teachers  in  North  Carolina  is  54,  with  65  pupils 
to  a  sohoolhouse,  and  an  average  earning  for 
the  teacher  is  $77  per  year,  which  prevents 
ob raining  the  proper  quality  of  instruction. 
The  conditions  are  due  to  the  sparsity  of  popu¬ 
lation  and  the  poverty  of  the  people.  Of  the 
money  given  in  the  North  for  educational  en¬ 
dowment  only  $1,080,000  out  of  $36,0C0,000  has 
gone  to  the  South,  which  has  a  quarter  of  the 
population.  Dr.  Dabney  asked  if  this  is  right. 
Dr.  Frissell  thought  the  great  importance  of 
the  meeting  was  to  bring  North  and  South  to- 
ge  ther.  Dr.  Alderman  argued  that  the  politi¬ 
cians  had  to  be  educated  to  give  education.  He 
described  the  kind  of  people  that  hinder  prog- 
rsss  in  the  Sooth — “the  false  aristocrat  who 
has  chiefly  a  grandfather,”  “the  people  who 
try  to  establish  a  library  by  giving  old  books 
found  at  house  cleaning,  the  man  who  objected 
to  all  taxes,  unless  he  got  personal  gain  from 
it  ” 

Dr.  Mclver  urged  the  support  of  education 
for  white  women,  Sophie  Newcomb  School  in 
New  Orleans  being  the  only  institution  with 
an  adequate  endowment.  He  said  that  the  ed- 
ncation  of  a  woman  meant  an  educated  family 
in  the  next  generation. 

Dr.  Curry  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Ogden  as 
'  the  father  of  them  all.  ”  He  reviewed  the 
history  of  edncation  since  the  war  and  said 
that  the  Sonth  had  made  effort  to  meet  the 
necessity  of  the  hour.  The  needs  were  longer 
sessions,  seven  years’  schooling  instead  of  two 
and  one-half  per  child,  and  most  of  all  health¬ 
ier,  sounder,  more  sustained  public  opinion. 
He  explained  that  the  diflflcnlties  since  the  war 
had  been  great.  *  ‘  Ihe  emancipation  of  the 
negro  was  the  greatest  revolution  since  Chris¬ 
tianity,  ”  he  said.  “I  was  a  follower  of  that 
grandest,  noblest  man  who  has  adorned  this 
oentnry,  R.  E.  Lee.  This  is  not  a  sectional 
question,  not  a  racial  question.  It  interests 
every  family.  If  one  member  is  gangrened  the 
whole  body  is  poisoned.  Every  election  in 
Carolina  and  Louisiana  affects  yon.  It  is  all- 
pervasive.  I  am  one  of  those  who  think  no 
man,  white  or  black,  should  be  allowed  to 
vote  unless  he  can  read  his  ballot.  The  ratio  of 
ilver  to  gold  is  not  the  paramount  issue.  It 
is  the  ratio  between  illiterates  and  those  who 
oan  read.  Although  I  was  a  confederate,  I  am 


not  one  to  carry  around  the  corpse  of  the  con¬ 
federacy.  I  believe  in  turning  my  face  to  the 
sunrise.  We’re  going  to  win  this  battle  be¬ 
cause  it’s  a  battle  for  truth.  Education  and 
education  only  can  give  permanenev  to  our  in¬ 
stitutions.  Much  of  the  lawlessness  and  lynch¬ 
ing  is  due  to  crass,  stupid  ignorance.  We  do 
not  appeal  to  your  money,  we  are  not  asking 
money.  We  want  your  sympathy.  We  want 
to  see  North  and  South  banded  together  to  save 
our  country  from  the  perils  which  menace 
her.” 

Among  the  large  company  present  were  Dr. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  the  Rev. 
M.  Woolsey  Stryker  D. D.,  the  Rev.  Wilton 
Merle  Smith  D.D.,  the  Hon.  John  W.  Fries, 
Oswald  Q.  Villard,  Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  But¬ 
ler,  Robert  M.  Ogden,  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  the 
Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell  D.D.,  the  Rev.  William 
Adams  Brown  D.D.,  William  R.  Moody,  the 
Rev.  A.  V.  V.  Raymond  D.D.,  Gen.  T.  J. 
Morgan,  Dr.  Felix  Adler,  the  Rev.  Charles  L. 
Thompson  D.D.  and  Prof.  Henry  W.  Farnam. 

Inagnration  of  Maryville  College 

The  inaugural  services  of  the  Rev.  Samuei 
Tyudale  Wilson  D.D.  the  fifth  President  of 
Maryville  College,  took  place  at  Maryville, 
Tenn.,  on  October  21,  1901,  before  an  audience 
that  crowded  the  New  Providence  Presbyter¬ 
ian  Church.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Lyle  D.D. 
of  the  Maryville  College,  class  of  ’61,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  College, 
delivered  the  onarge  and  address  of  induction. 
The  President  elect  then  delivered  his  inaugu¬ 
ral  address,  giving  a  history  of  the  institution 
for  the  period  from  1819-1843,  when  it  was 
known  as  the  Southern  and  Western  Theologi¬ 
cal  Seminary.  It  was  a  thrilling  story  of  self- 
denial  and  noble  aohievement  that  was  told. 
The  Seminary— one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Churoh — during  that  time  sent  out  one 
hundred  men  into  the  Gospel  ministry.  Though 
called  a  College  since  1843,  the  institution  has 
educated  a  large  number  who  have  entered  the 
ministry,  and  that  good  work  it  is  still  doing. 
The  Rev.  E.  A.  Elmore  of  the  class  of  ’74,  pre¬ 
sented  the  hearty  greetings  of  the  Synod  of 
Tennessee,  to  this  venerable  Synodical  College 
on  the  oooasion  of  the  beginning  of  the  new 
Presidency.  The  Rev.  Charles  L.  Thompson 
D.  D.,  Seoretary  of  the  Home  Board,  then  de¬ 
livered  a  stirring  address  on  Ednoation  and 
Home  Missions.  The  occasion  was  one  of  hope 
and  good  cheer,  but  was  saddened  by  the  fact 
that,  while  the  servioes  were  in  progress,  the 
Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett  D.D.,  the  third  President 
of  the  Colllege,  was  lying  at  the  point  of 
death.  He  expired  the  next  morning  in  the 
eighty-second  year  of  his  age.  The  five  Presi¬ 
dents  have  been:  The  Rev.  Isaac  Anderson 
D. D.,  1819-1857;  the  Rev.  John  J.  Robinson 
D.D.,  1857-1861;  the  Rev.  P.  Mason  Bartlett 
D.D.,  1869-1887;  the  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Board- 
man  D.D.,  1889-1901;  the  Rev.  Samuel Tyndale 
Wilson,  1901-.  Dr.  Boardman,  who  retired 
from  the  Presidency  last  May,  has  recovered 
from  his  long  illness,  and  resides  at  Bloom¬ 
field,  N.  J.  The  College  has  a  glorious  his¬ 
tory  of  accomplished  service  behind  it,  and  its 
friends  trust  that  its  service  in  the  future  will 
be  a  constantly  increasing  one.  The  entire 
property  is  valued  at  $850,000;  and  the  teach¬ 
ing  force  numbers  fifteen,  while  nearly  four 
hundred  students  are  in  attendunce.  Its  spirit 
is  an  intensely  Christian  and  missionary  one, 
and  its  contribution  to  the  church  abroad,  as 
well  as  in  the  mountain  land  it  occupies,  has 
been  a  very  good  one.  Dr.  Wilson,  its  new 
President,  has  been  one  of  its  professors  for 
seventeen  years,  and  is  thoroughly  conversant 
with  its  history,  its  needs,  its  work,  and  its  am¬ 
bition.  May  the  new  oentnry  greatly  enlarge 
the  ability  of  the  institution  to  do  its 
work. 


New  Workers  At  Berea 

Berea  College  enters  upon  the  new  school  year 
with  distinct  re-enforcements.  Prof.  Arland 
D.  Weeks,  from  Cornell,  takes  charge  of  work 
in  English;  Misses  Almy  and  Himrod,  from 
Pratt  Institute,  have  charge  of  Domestic 
Science ;  Prof.  J.  ^W.  Carnahan,  a  mountain 
man,  graduate  of  the  Kentucky  State  College, 
comes  as  assstant  in  the  Normal  department; 
Tutor  N.  A.  McCone,  from  State  Agricultural 
College  of  Michigan,  is  assistant  in  Agricul¬ 
ture,  and  Mr.  William  E.  Judd,  from  Chau¬ 
tauqua  County,  New  York,  is  Farm  Foreman; 
Miss  Florence  S.  Smith  Ph.  B.,  from  Nebraska 
University,  is  Librarian;  Tutor  J.  R.  Watson, 
of  Western  Reserve  University,  takes  the  place 
of  Tutor  ^Todd  in  Science,  while  the  latter 
spends  a  year  in  study  at  Columbia.  The  need 
of  more  buildings  for  the  school  is  very  great. 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  Auburn,  Alabama 

The  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  closed  the 
first  week  of  the  thirtieth  session  with  the  lar¬ 
gest  enrollment  at  the  opening  in  its  entire  his¬ 
tory,  the  number  reaching  340. 

Some  interesting  statistics  in  regard  to  the 
attendance  have  been  collected.  According  to 
classes  the  numbers  run  as  follows:  Graduate 
students,  17;  Seniors,  36;  Juniors,  67;  Sopho¬ 
mores,  87;  Freshmen,  69;  Special,  80;  Sub- 
Freshmen.  83. 

Forty- three  counties  in  thr  state  of  Ala¬ 
bama  are  represented.  Fifty- two  students  are 
in  attendance  from  other  states,  representing 
two  foreign  countries  and  nine  states  other  than 
Alabama. 

The  church  affiliation  is:  Methodist,  125; 
Baptist,  95;  Presbyterian,  41;  Episcopalian, 
69;  Catholic,  12;  Hebrews,  4;  Christian,  4. 

Of  the  entire  attendance,  about  180  are  new 
students.  The  quality  of  preparation  is  said 
to  be  better  to  a  marked  degree  than  usual. 

Oberlin  College  Notes 

Oberlin  College  opened  its  first  semester  Sep¬ 
tember  18,  with  a  Freshman  class  of  162,  the 
largest  in  its  history.  There  has  been  gain  in 
all  the  College  classes,  and  the  total  attend¬ 
ance  in  all  departments  surpasses  that  of  the 
previous  year.  In  his  address  of  welcome, 
President  John  Henry  Barrows  called  grateful 
attention  to  the  completion  of  the  Warner 
Men’s  Gymnasium  and  the  new  Severance 
Chemical  Laboratory,  and  expressed  his  con¬ 
viction  that  the  gymnasium  and  the  athletic 
field  were,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  power 
for  morals  in  the  modern  College.  At  the  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Memorial  service  Ton  September  19, 
President  Barrows  spoke  of  the  lessons  to  stu¬ 
dents  from  the  martyred  President’s  life,  and 
recalled  the  warmth  of  President  McKinley’s 
attachment  to  Oberlin.  At  an  Alumni  meet¬ 
ing  in  ’92,  when  Governor  of  the  state,  he  said : 

“Yours  is  a  proud  history,  proud  because  of 
its  victories,  victories  achieved  through  suffer¬ 
ings  and  sacrifices,  victories  won  against  pre¬ 
judice  and  passion  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
prejudice  engraved  in  public  law  aud  enthroned 
in  power.  No  slave  was  ever  returned  from 
Oberlin  into  bondage  and  no  slave  ever  came 
within  her  gates  who  was  not  welcomed  and 
protected.  No  more  patriotic  community  ex¬ 
isted  anywhere  in  the  United  States.  Your 
first  contribution  was  a  company  to  the  old 
historic  Seventh  Ohio,  which  Captain  Shurt- 
leff,  one  of  your  professors,  commanded.  It 
was  from  your  Institution  that  General  Cox, 
the  distinguished  soldier  and  statesman,  went 
forth,  who  became  a  Major  General  and  was 
the  first  brigade  commander  under  whom  I 
served. 

Dr.  Barrows  claimed  that  President  McKin¬ 
ley’s  growth  and  broadening  influence  were 
due  to  his  daily  improvement  of  opportunity, 
and  that  one  great  lesson  of  his  life  to  students 
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was  a  lesion  of  earnest  faitbfnlnoM  to  the 
splendid  priTilegea  which  come  to  the  members 
of  an  American  Christian  College.  President 
McKinley  was  not  a  College  graduate,  bnt  he 
had  the  wisdom  to  appreciate  fnlly'  the  valno 
of  College  training.  It  was  College  trained 
men  that  be  sent  to  the  courts  of  England  and 
France,  Germany  and  China.  It  was  College 
trained  men  that  filled  most  of  the  chief  places 
in  his  great  Cabinet.  It  was  College  trained 
men  that  he  set  to  the  mercifnl  and  perplexing 
task  of  regenerating  Cnba  and  the  Philippines. 

The  increased  attendance  this  year  in  Oberlin 
is  doubtless  dne,  among  other  things,  to  the 
completion  of  the  new  Severance  Chemical 
Laboratory,  one  of  the  completest  bnildings 
of  the  sort  in  the  country.  Prof.  F.  F.  Jewett 
has  taken  advantage  of  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  other  laboratories  to  seonre  every 
new  device  and  comfort  obtainable.  The  Col¬ 
lege  department  shows  at  the  beginning  of  this 
semester  a  total  attendance  of  four  hnndred 
and  seventy-two,  as  against  a  total  of  last  fall 
of  four  hundred  and  twenty-one.  The  present 
Freshman  class  numbers  one  hnndred  and 
sixty-five,  a  gain  of  twenty- three  over  last 
year.  This  is  the  largest  Freshman  class  that 
ever  entered  the  Institntion.  The  Sophomore 
class,  nnmbering  one  hnndred  and  fourteen,  is 
also  large  than  any  peceding  Sophomore  class. 
The  Senior  class  is  larger  bv  thirteen  than  last 
year’s  class,  and  the  Junior  class  is  lager  than 
at  any  time  for  the  last  five  years. 

The  dedication  of  the  Severance  Chemical 
Laboratory  occurred  on  Thursday,  September 
26,  with  an  address  by  President  Ira  Remsen, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  on  The  History 
and  Value  of  Laboratories.  He  showed  with 
great  clearness  and  force  what  were  the  serv¬ 
ices  to  modern  education  and  to  human  life  in 
general  of  the  new  methods  of  study.  Mr. 
Louis  H.  Severance,  the  giver  of  the  new 
building,  made  an  address  which  was  received 
with  vociferous  applause.  The  enthusiasm 
was  redoubled  when  President  Barrows  an¬ 
nounced  from  Mr.  Severance  a  new  gift  of 
forty  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of 
the  Jewett  professorship.  This  last  gift  leaves 
one  hnndred  and  ten  thousand  dollars  yet  to  be 
raised  toward  the  three  hnndred  thousand 
needed  to  seonre  Mr.  Rockefeller’s  promised 
gift  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  new 
endowment.  Many  distinguished  professors  of 
Chemistry,  including  representatives  of  West¬ 
ern  Reserve-University  and  the  Ohio  StateUni- 
versity,  were  prtsent  at  the  dedication. 

Alma  College  opened  September  18.  The 
first  obapel  exercises  again  revealed  the  fact, 
only  with  greater  emphasis  than  last  yew,  that 
everything  is  too  small.  The  chapel  is  too 
small,  the  dormitories  are  too  small  and  in 
some  oases  the  recitation  rooms  are  too  small 
A  great  building  is,  however,  rising  over  the 
way  which  will,  by  January  1,  1902,  afford 
great,  though  not  complete  relief. 

During  the  summer  the  campus  has  been  en- 
Iwged  so  that  the  College  now  owns  six  acres 
across  the  street  from  where  the  bnildings  of 
the  past  stand.  On  the  new  ground,  Wright 
Hall  is  being  erected.  It  will,  we  hope,  soon 
have  neighbors  in  a  Hall  of  Music  and  a  Hall 
of  Science.  The  past  two  months  have  also 
witnessed  the  enlargement  of  the  heating  plant. 
All  bnildings  will  hereafter  be  furnished  heat 
from  the  same  source.  This  source  is  in  a 
boiler  house  standing  alone.  If  any  accident 
happens  to  the  boilers  it  will  not  be  attends 
with  the  loss  of  life. 

The  College  now  has  twenty-three  professors 
smd  teachers.  The  increase  is  in  the  School 
of  Music,  which  now  has  five  teachers. 
Prof.  Chwles  A.  Davis,  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Science,  goes  to  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  take  the  chair  of  Forestry.  His 
work  is  divided  between  Mr.  £.  West  M.S.  in 


Chemistry  and  Mr.  James  M.  Henry  A.B.  in 
Biology.  Miss  Mary  Allen  A.M.  takes  the 
chair  in  English  and  Mr.  T.  W.  Mortimer  A.  M 
has  chwge  of  Athletics. 


Letters  from  Our  Friends 


PASTOR  ?  OR  EVANGELIST  ? 

Dear  Evangelist:  Peculiar  significance  at¬ 
taches  to  the  resignation,  lately  announced,  of 
two  prominent  and  popular  pastors— one  in 
Chicago,  the  other  in  London— for  the  purpose 
of  entering  new  fields  more  promising  because 
unfettered  by  ecclesiastical  relations.  Thus  is 
presented  the  question.  When  and  how  are 
such  relations  a  help,  and  when  and  how  a 
hindrance  to  the  propagation  of  the  Gospel? 
Is  the  time  approaching,  or  has  it  already  ar¬ 
rived,  when  the  work  of  evangelization  must 
be  more  largely  prosecuted  along  independent 
lines?  What  ought  to  be  the  status  of  the  in¬ 
dependent  church,  or  of  the  independent  indi. 
vidnal  believer  in  Christ's  earthly  Kingdom? 
Has  our  system  sufficient  elMtioity  to  provide 
for  such  oases,  and  if  not,  what  is  the  remedy? 

To  these  questions  the  careful  attention  of 
the  best  constructive  thought  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Church  is  respectfully  invited.  The  pres¬ 
ent  day  tendency  towards  independence  of 
thought  and  act  in  religion,  of  which  these 
clergymen  are  conspicuous  examples,  appears 
also  in  the  growing  lack  of  reverence  for  eccle¬ 
siastical  authority,  in  the  quest  after  new- 
oanons  of  Biblical  criticism  and  new  interpre¬ 
tations  of  the  Word,  and  in  the  demand  for  new 
creeds.  This  tendency  cannot  be  restrained : 
it  may  and  should  be  directed  into  channels  of 
entire  loyalty  to  the  truth.  J.  G.  O. 

Port  Byron,  Ill.  _ 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH 
Dear  Editor:  The  best  thing  that  can  be 
said  of  a  plan  is  that  it  works  Theory  is  good, 
practice  is  better.  In  my  mission  work  I  be¬ 
came  interested  in  a  boy  who  was  inclined  to 
“evil  as  the  sparks  to  fly  upward.’’  He  had  a 
mania  for  theft,  that  he  might  get  a  few  cents 
with  which  to  attend  the  oheap  “shows’’  of 
the  town.  He  robbed  our  chapel  time  and 
again,  and  was  forgiven  almost  the  “seventy 
times  seven,’’  when  his  last  offence  became  so 
great  that  the  law  had  to  take  cognizance  of  it, 
and  he  was  sent  to  state  prison.  Was  that  the 
end?  No;  for  the  boy  has  joined  Mrs  Booth’s 
Prison  League,  corresponds  with  her,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  a  “ new  start’’  under  her 
direction.  The  prison  keeper  reports  his  con¬ 
duct  as  perfect.  Will  the  world  give  him  an¬ 
other  chance?  Oo-operation  is  the  watchword. 
Help  I  _  H. 

POEM  WANTED 

Sirs  :  Oan  yon  give  me  the  poem  telling  of 
two  farmers,  who  sowed  grain ;  the  same  sun 
warmed,  and  rain  watered  both  fields ;  one  had 
had  bountiful  harvest,  the  other  none,  bnt  one 
man  “hoed  between  the  rows  ’’  ?  Please  pub¬ 
lish  it  in  The  Evangelist  and  oblige, 

Mrs.  E.  a.  Hudson. 

Oan  any  of  our  readers  supply  this  poem?.— 
Editor.  _ 

ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHER 
The  New  Asteroid  discovered  in  a  photograph 
of  the  heavens  taken  at  Arrqnipa,  Pern,  in 
August  of  this  year,  showed  a  declination  of 
minus  60  degrees,  occupying  a  position  that 
has  hitherto  been  unrecorded  by  astronomers. 
The  elliptical  elements  of  the  Asteroid  have 
just  been  computed  by  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb 
of  Washington  and  Miss  Anna  Winlock  of  the 
Harvard  Observatory.  Miss  Winlook’s  obser¬ 
vations  show  that  its  daily  motion  around  the 
sun  exceed  220  seconds,  thus  making  it  nearer 
the  snn  than  any  asteroid  previously  studied. 
Professor  Newcomb,  with  the  assistance  of 


Miss  Winlock,  has  fond  that  it  has  a  greate 
ellipticity  than  any  other  known  similar  body. 
When  discovered  the  asteroid  was  almost  at  its 
nearest  point  to  the  sun,  or  about  160, 000, 000 
miles  distant  from  that  body.  Since  then  it 
has  been  moving  rapidly  North,  and  is  now 
within  reach  of  the  telescopes  of  Europe  and 
the  United  States. 

The  Oomparative  Literature  Society  begin 
their  seventh  annual  series  of  public  lectures 
on  January  10,  1901.  They  are  to  be  held  in 
the  chapter-room  of  the  Oarnegie  Building  on 
Fridays  until  March  24,  at  the  hour  of  10 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  class  lectures 
were  begun  the  9th  of  this  month  in  the  parlors 
of  tbe  New  York  Genealogical  Society  at  West 
Fifty-eighth  street,  and  will  be  continued 
until  April. 


NEW  FINDS  IN  BABYLON 

One  of  the  most  interesting  archeological 
finds  ever  made  in  the  Bible  lands  is  reported 
by  Dr.  Koldewey,  who  has  been  at  the  head  cf 
the  German  expedition  that  for  nearly  two 
years  has  been  digging  on  the  site  of  ancient 
Babylon.  This  is  the  famous  throne-room  of 
Nebuchadnezzar,  a  magnificent  structure, 
eighteen  metres  in  width  and  fifty-two  metres 
in  length,  and  directly  opposite  the  entrance 
is  found  the  niche  where  at  one  time  stood  the 
throne  of  that  mighty  ruler.  On  both  sides  of 
the  niche  are  stll  seen  the  remnants  and  re¬ 
mains  of  the  former  splendor  of  the  room, 
magnificently  colored  decorations  on  the  walls 
that  are  of  great  importance  for  the  history  of 
art.  In  addition  to  this  work  in  the  old  cas¬ 
tle,  or  Ka»r,  and  along  the  old  processional 
street  of  Mardnk,  the  Germans  have  been  un¬ 
earthing  the  treasures  of  the  city  proper,  near 
the  modern  village  of  Jimjima,  and  in  a  com¬ 
paratively  short  time  have  found  an  abundance 
of  new  tablets  with  important  inscriptions, 
which,  according  to  Dr.  Weissbach,  the  Assy- 
riologist  of  the  expedition,  contain  letters, 
psalms,  contracts,  word  lists,  etc.,  all  docu¬ 
ments  that  appeal  to  the  interests  of  wide  cir¬ 
cles  and  will  directly  or  indirectly  add  to  the 
material  that  oan  be  used  for  the  interpretation 
of  the  Old  Testament,  both  historically  and 
linguistically.  In  the  near  future  the  work  is 
to  be  extended  to  the  hill  called  Amram-bar- 
Ali,  and  the  excavation  of  this  unique  Pan. 
theon  of  the  Babylonian  metropolis,  which  lies 
so  deeply  embedded  in  the  ruins  of  centuries, 
promises  rich  returns.  The  work  of  the  expe¬ 
dition  is  not  to  be  restricted  to  Babylon,  as  tbe 
managers  have  secured  the  right  to  make  dig¬ 
gings  in  the  neighboring  hills  of  Fara  and  Abu 
Hatab,  which  in  all  probability  belong  to  the 
so-called  pre-Sargon  period,  dating  from  tbe 
fourth  millennium  before  Ohrist,  and  will 
doubtless  furnish  data  for  the  very  earliest 
history  of  mankind.  These  two  hills  are  found 
not  far  from  Nippur,  where  the  Americans 
have  been  so  successful.  In  addition  to  the 
work  of  the  expedition  as  such,  individual 
members  have  been  publishing  the  results  of 
their  own  investigations,  chief  of  these  being 
a  brochure,  entitled  “  Von  Babylon  nach  d*n 
Ruinen  von  Uira  und  Huagnaq,”  by  Bruno 
Meissner,  on  the  historic  ground  of  ancient 
Ohaldea  In  this  connection  it  should  be  ad¬ 
ded  that  Koldewey's  report  shows  that  the  ac¬ 
counts  published  in  New  York  papers  to  the 
effect  that  the  banquet  hall  of  Belteshazzar 
bad  been  discovered  by  the  Germans,  with  the 
picture  of  the  iLon  of  Babylon,  and  even  with 
the  words  Mene,  Mens,  Tekel  in  large  letters, 
were  the  product  of  a  vivid  imagination. — The 
Independent. 


Thon  wilt  find  rest  from  vain  fancies  if  thou 
doest  every  act  as  though  it  were  the  last.— 
Marcus  Anrelins. 
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ACCEPTING  CHRIST 
Key.  Edward  K.  Vaace 

I  have  not  yet  accepted  Christ, 
Nor  ready  this  to  do. 

Bat  here  I  sit,  nnwllllng  sonl. 

And  hear  the  Word  anew. 

Before  I  hear  this  Word  again 
My  eyes  may  close  In  death  ; 

For,  taken  at  Its  very  best, 

Life  hangs  npon  a  breath . 

Bat  more  than  this  my  awful  sin 
To  shut  the  door  so  hard. 

Now  I  can  yield  and  let  Him  In, 
Encouraged  by  His  Word. 

I  now  accept  the  gift  of  God, 

Take  Christ  to  be  my  Lord. 

Forgive  my  sin.  Increase  my  faith, 
Lamp  for  my  feet.  Thy  Word. 

WoROKSTKR,  Mass. 


THANKSGIVING  PROCLAMATION 

“By  the  President  of  the  United  Stntes  of 
America,  Proclamation. 

“The  season  is  nigh  when,  according  to  the 
time-honored  oostom  of  onr  people,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  appoints  a  day  as  a  special  occasion  for 
praise  and  thanksgiving  to  God. 

“This  Thanksgiving  finds  the  people  still 
bowed  with  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a  great 
and  good  President.  We  monrn  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  becanse  we  so  loved  and  honored  him ; 
and  the  manner  of  his  death  should  awaken  in 
the  breasts  of  onr  people  a  keen  anxiety  for  the 
oonntry  and  at  the  same  time  a  resolute  pur¬ 
pose  not  to  be  driven  by  any  calamity  from 
the  path  of  strong  and  orderly  popular  liberty, 
which  as  a  nation  we  have  thus  far  safely  trod. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  this  great  disaster,  it  is  never¬ 
theless  true  that  no  people  on  earth  have  such 
abundant  cause  for  thanksgiving  as  we  have. 

The  past  year  in  particular  has  been  one  of 
peace  and  plenty.  We  have  prospered  in 
things  material  and  we  have  been  able  to  work 
for  onr  own  uplifting  in  things  intellectual  and 
spiritual.  Let  ns  remember  that,  as  much 
has  been  given  ns,  much  will  be  expected 
from  us;  and  that  true  homage  comes  from  the 
heart  as  well  as  from  the  lips  and  shows  itself 
in  deeds.  We  can  best  prove  onr  thankfulness 
to  the  Almighty  by  the  way  in  which,  on  this 
earth  and  at  this  time,  each  of  us  does  his 
duty  to  his  fellow  men. 

“Now,  therefore,  I,  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
President  of  the  United  States,  do  hereby  desig¬ 
nate  as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  Thurs¬ 
day,  the  28th  day  of  the  present  November,  and 
recommend  that  throughout  the  land  the  peo¬ 
ple  cease  their  wonted  operations,  and  in  their 
several  homes  and  accustomed  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  [reverently  thank  the  giver  of  all  good 
for  the  countless  blessings  of  onr  national  life. 

“Washington,  November  2,  1901. 

(Signed) 

“Theodore  Roosevelt. 

“By  the  President, 

“John  Hat,  Secretary  of  State. 


THE  CAR  INSPECTOR 

Clarence  Hewton  Patterson 

At  an  early  morning  hour  the  minister’s 
door-bell  sounded,  not  once  or  twice,  but  per¬ 
sistently  at  short  intervals. 

Hastily  dressing  he  answered  the  call. 

“Mr.  Goddard  was  hurt  in  the  yards  at 
about  8.80,”  said  the  messenger.  “They  think 
his  injuries  are  fatal,  and  want  to  know  if  yon 
can  come  over  to  the  house  at  once.  ’  ’ 

^eorge  Goddard  was  a  man  of  fifty  years, 
but  a  splendid  type  of  physical  manhood.  His 
frame  was  robust,  his  chest  deep,  his  face 
strong;  his  gray  eye  clear  and  frank.  He  was 


man  of  intelligence  and  his  words  were  well 
chosen.  The  minister  knew  him,  though  he 
had  never  been  seen  at  church  more  than  once, 
perhaps.  He  was  one  of  that  numerous  com¬ 
pany  of  railway  employes  whose  duties  often 
keep  them  from  such  privileges  altogether. 
Yet  he  was  one  who  had  many  friends  because 
of  his  generous  nature  and  kind  disposition. 
Every  railroad  man  was  glad  to  have  his 
friendly  “Gcod-morning, ’’  accompanied  by  the 
cheery  wave  of  his  hand  in  salutation.  Ohil- 
dren  played  with  him  as  if  he  were  one  with 
themselves. 

As  oar  inspector  it  was  his  duty  whenever  a 
train  came  into  the  yards  to  examine  the  oars 
and  report  their  condition,  marking  any  that 
were  in  “bad  order”  to  be  set  aside  for  repairs. 

On  this  eventful  day,  before  it  was  yet  light, 
a  train  arrived,  and  Mr.  Goddard  stepped  from 
his  station-house  upon  the  track.  He  did  not 
notice  the  engine  which  had  just  been  cut  off 
from  the  train,  and  swiftly,  silently,  in  the 
darkness  was  backing  down  to  the  round¬ 
house.  When  it  struck  him  he  felt  himself 
thrown  violently  forward,  and  knew  every¬ 
thing.  Looking  upward,  he  saw  the  monster 
pass  over  his  body,  completely  severing  the 
left  limb  above  the  ankle,  and  again,  mangling 
him  terribly,  close  to  the  body.  His  right 
foot  also  hung  by  a  few  shreds  at  the  ankle. 

Realizing  that  he  must  get  out  of  the  way  of 
the  next  train,  he  dragged  or  rolled  his  body 
off  from  the  track.  '  Companions  notified  his 
family  and  carried  him  uome,  but  not  until 
after  some  delay,  so  that  from  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  distant  they  were  at  the  place,  to  ac¬ 
company  him. 

He  was  laid  on  the  bed,  and  the  company’s 
physician  did  what  he  could  to  make  the  suf¬ 
fering  man  more  comfortable. 

When  the  minister  arrived,  a  few  friends 
were  in  the  room.  Though  sufferng  indescrib¬ 
able  pain,  the  injured  man  was  perfectly  con¬ 
scious,  but  was  uncomplaining,  and  was  ex¬ 
changing  a  few  words  with  those  who  were 
near.  Approaching  the  bedside,  the  minister 
took  the  grimy  hand  that  was  extended  and 
that  clasped  his  with  an  unwonted  pressure. 

“My  friend,”  said  he,  “have  they  called  yon 
for  the  last  time?” 

“1  guess  so,”  was  the  reply. 

“Well,  yon  have  always  been  ready  when 
you  have  been  called.  Do  yon  think  yon  will 
be  ready  this  time?” 

“Oh— I  hope  BO— I’ve  always  tried  to  do 
right.”  But  he  spoke  somewhat  doubtfully. 

After  a  few^ words  more  the  minister  knelt, 
still  holding  the  hand,  .'through  which  no 
tremor  passed,  andjprayed : 

“O  Father,  open  wide  thine  arms  to  receive 
to-day  another  son  who  returns  now  to  thee, 
and  prepare  for  him  the  robe,  and  the  ring, 
and  the  feast.  Amen.” 

“Amen,”  was  the  hearty  response. 

“I  know  I  might  have  lived  better.” 

“We  are  all  of  us  oonsoions  of  that  for  our¬ 
selves,  ’  ’  said  the  minister. 

“If  I  have  ever  wronged  any  one,  I  want  to 
be  forgiven.” 

“That  is  the  basis  of  the  divine  forgiveness. 
Yon  know  the  prayer  he  taught:  'Forgive  ns 
onr  debts  as  we  also  have  forgiven  our  debtors.  ’ 
Do  yon  think  yon  can  take  him  at  his  word 
now?” 

“Oh,  yes.  I’ll  try.  I  wanted  to  live  differ¬ 
ently— I  wanted  to  belong  to  the  church,  but— 
I  couldn’t.  ” 

“We  will  leave  all  that  with  the  Lord,  ”  said 
the  minister.  “I  must  not  weary  yon  further 
now.” 

The  tired  man  slept  for  a  few  moments.  On 
waking  he  called  the  physician  and  asked 
what  he  thought. 

Seating  himself  by  the  bed,  he  answered : 

“Well,  George,  since  you  ask  me  I  will  tell 


yon,  for  yon  have  a  right  to  know.  I  think 
there  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  chance  for  yon  to 
get  well.  I  have  done  all  I  could  to  make  yon 
comfortable.  Surgery  would  be  cruel.  ’  ’ 

The  dying  man  gave  no  sign  of  surprise.  A 
little  later  he  said: 

“After  all,  life  is  sweet  when  yon  know  yon 
must  let  it  go.  It  is  hard  to  die  just  by 
inches.  ’  ’ 

“Yes, ”  said  the  minister.  “We  all  know 
that  we  must  go  some  time,  but  few  realize 
what  it  is  to  feel  that  we  must  go  to-day.” 

Again  he  slept,  and  the  lawyer  who  had  been 
sent  for  came  into  the  room,  bringing  the  pa¬ 
per  he  had  written.  Rousing  the  man,  he 
said:  “George,  do  yon  know  what  this  is? 
This  is  a  will  giving  all  your  property  to  your 
wife.  Is  that  right?” 

“Yes,  that  is  right,”  was  the  firm  answer. 
“It  isn’t  much- just  a  little  home  here  on 
this  hillside- but  it  is  better  than  nothing.” 

“And  yon  understand  clearly  what  you  are 
doing?”  said  the  lawyer. 

“Perfectly,”  was  the  reply. 

Friends  raised  him  gently  on  the  pillows 
while  he  signed  his  name  in  a  clear  hand,  and 
the  document  was  properly  attested. 

The  five-year-old  boy  of  a  neighbor  was 
brought  in.  He  had  often  played  with  his 
friend,  and  pleaded  that  he  might  see  him  once 
more. 

After  this  the  wife,  who  had  been  lying  in 
another  room,  prostrate  with  grief,  came  in 
with  her  daughter  and  husband.  Bach  received 
a  farewell  word.  The  dying  man  gently  ca¬ 
ressed  the  sobbing  wife,  who  knelt  at  the  bed¬ 
side. 

“Don’t  cry,  Sophie;  yon  know  it  won’t  do 
any  good.  Thauk  God,  yon  will  have  a  home 
to  shelter  you.  ’  ’ 

J'Oh,  George,  I  hope  we  shall  have  a  better 
home  some  day.  ’  ’ 

“She  means,”  said  the  minister,  “  ‘the 
house  not  made  with  hands ;  eternal,  in  the 
heavens.’  ” 

All  understood. 

Then  the  little  granddaughter,  a  few  months 
old,  was  brought  in.  At  the  sight  of  her  the 
man  whose  hour  was  growing  rapidly  nearer 
called  out  in  his  customary  jovial  way,  “Ho, 
Toots!  Is  that  yon.  Toots?” 

The  baby  crowed  and  struggled  to  reach  the 
fingers  that  gently  petted  the  little  hands. 

“Toots,  God  bless  yon,  I  wish  I  could  take 
you,  but  I  can’t-”  and  they  carried  the  baby 
away. 

“Ob,  what  a  beautiful  morning  this  is,”  said 
he,  as  the  warm  sun  seemed  to  be  calling  into 
new  life  the  spring  grass  on  the  hillside  and 
the  birds  poured  forth  their  sweetest,  freshest 
melodies.  Then  he  slept- and  slept- and  at 
length  the  breathing  was  less  frequent,  and 
still  less ;  the  breath  intervals  were  a  half- 
minute  apart,  then  a  full  minute,  then  the 
watchers  waited— and  all  was  peaceful  and 
still. 

“George  Goddard  was  a  good  man,  ”  said  a 
neighbor. 

“No  one  on  this  street  could  be  missed  more 
than  be,”  said  another. 

“My  children  say  that  they  cannot  hang  on 
to  Mr.  Goddard’s  coat  any  more  as  he  goes  by 
to  his  work,  ”  said  a  man  who  lived  on  an¬ 
other  street. 

In  his  diary  which  he  always  kept  was  the 
entry,  “Began  work  for  the  0.,  B.  and  N., 
July  18,  1887.” 

Before  that  he  had  spent  some  years  in  the 
employ  of  the  0.,  M.  and  St.  P. 

“He  had  always  said,”  sobbed  the  wife, 
“that  when  the  time  came  that  he  could  have 
his  Sundays  we  would  join  the  church  to¬ 
gether;  but  he  felt  that  he  wanted  first  to  be 
able  to  keep  the  day  in  a  way  oonsistent  with 
a  Christian  profession.  Oh,  he  was  so  good! 
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He  never  ipoke  »  hanh  word  to  me  in  all  hie 
life.” 


The  ohnroh  waa  filled.  Many  railroad  men 
and  their  families  were  present. 

“There  is  but  a  step  between  me  and  death,  ” 
said  the  minister,  as  he  spoke  earnestly  and 
feelingly  to  the  large  andienoe.  Then  he 
added:  ”1  have  one  regret  to-day;  it  is  that 
the  Kingdom  of  God  oonld  not  have  been  en¬ 
riched  by  the  more  active  co-operation  of  snob 
a  man  as  George  Goddard.  And  why  is  it? 
Why  should  he  not  Join  the  ohnroh  and  carry 
ont  his  desires  for  the  Christian  life  and  serv¬ 
ice?  Listen:  Some  of  yon  Ohristian  people 
when  about  to  leave  your  homes  on  business, 
or  for  a  visit,  or  a  vacation,  take  the  Sunday 
trainibeoanse  it  is  more  convenient  for  yon  to 
do  so,  and  it  will  save  time  on  Monday.  Ton 
say,  ‘The  train  will  run  anyway,  and  it  will 
make  no  difference  to  any  one.’  No,  my 
friend,  the  train  would  not  run  if  yon  and 
other  good  people  did  not  patronize  it.  Again, 
some  of  yon  order  your  goods  on  Friday  or 
Saturday,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will 
be  on  hand  early  Monday  morning  by  the  fast 
freight.  How  do  yon  expect  the  goods  to  come 
if  trains  do  not  run? 

“Others  among  yon  take  the  Sunday  excur¬ 
sion  train.  Ton  apologize  to  your  own  oon- 
scienoe  and  try  to  convince  yourself  that  yon 
are  Justified  in  what  yon  do  on  the  ground 
that  it  is  really  the  only  day  you  have,  and 
though  yon  do  not  exactly  like  the  company, 
still  yon  must  go  then  or  not  at  all.  But  none 
of  these  trains  run  without  men. 

“That  is  wh^  George  Goddard  oonld  not 
have  his  Sundays  and  that  is  why  the  King¬ 
dom  of  God  oonld  not  have  his  services ;  and 
for  the  same  reasons  it  cannot  have  the  serv¬ 
ices  to-day  of  hundreds  of  true-hearted  men 
whose  duty  takes  them  between  the  rails.  ’  ’ 


How  Do  You  Know 

those  baking  powders  are  made 
from  alum  ? 

Their  lower  price,  their  unfamil¬ 
iar  names,  generally  betray  them. 

But  it  is  not  necessary  for  you 
to  know.  You  know  that  Royal 
cloes  not  contain  alum,  that  it  makes 
the  best  food,  that  it  is  pure  and 
healthful.  You  know  that  alum 
powders  are  unhealthful.  This 
knowledge  is  sufficient  to  enable 
you  to  protect  yourself  and  your 
family  from  alum  baking  powders 
and  the  evil  results  which  are  cer¬ 
tain  to  follow  their  use. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


And  still  the  minister  wonders  whether, 
when  “The  men  of  Nineveh  shall  stand  up  in 
the  judgment  with  this  generation,  and  shall 
condemn  it,  ’  ’  any  of  us  will  recognize  there 
among  the  aoonsers  the  face  of  the  oar  in- 


THE  LITTLE  SCHOLAR’S  CHOICE 

“  Though  I  were  sleepy  as  a  cat,” 
The  little  scholar  said, 

“  I  would  not  care  to  take  a  nap 
In  any  river’s  hed. 


speotor.  —The  Standard.  “  And,  though  I  were  so  starved  I  scarce 

_  Had  strength  enough  to  stand. 


A  Kansas  soldier  in  the  Philippines  notes  a 
new  temperance  force  which  is  at  work  in  the 
army.  “We  have,”  he  says,  “a  lot  of  native 
soldiers  enlisted  here.  When  one  of  the  white 
boys  gets  drunk  the  Oaptain  puts  a  native 
soldier  over  him,  and  the  native  puts  on  lots 
of  airs  while  marching  him  around.  It  grinds 
the  boys  so  that  they  wouldn’t  get  drunk  if 
they  could.  ” 

When  we  come  to  Ohrist  he  puts  us  to  school, 
and  the  Holy  Spirit  is  our  teaoner. — B.  G.  Oamp- 
bell. 


Dyspepsia  ; 

'  What’s  the  use  of  a  good  cook  if  there’s  a 
I  bad  stomach — a  stomach  too  weak  prop-  I 
erly  to  digest  what  is  taken  into  it  ? 

I  'The  owner  of  such  a  stomach  experiences  | 
distress  after  eating,  nausea  between  meals, 
and  is  troubled  with  belching  and  fits  of  I 
I  nervous  headache — he’s  dyspeptic  and 
miserable.  I 

I  “I  have  been  troubled  with  dyspepsia  and  have 

suffered  almost  everything.  I  have  tried  many 
different  remedies,  but  could  get  no  relief  until  1  I 
'  began  taking  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  After  the  use  , 
of  this  medicine  I  could  eat  without  distress,  and  . 

I  to-day  I  am  as  well  as  ever,  but  I  always  keep  i 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  on  hand.”  Mrs.  J,  A. 
Crowblu  Canajoharie,  N.  Y.  . 

Hood's  Sarsaparilla 

and  Pills  i 

cure  dyspepsia,  strengthen  and  tone  all  the  diges-  ' 
tlve  organs,  and  build  up  the  whole  system.  | 


I’d  beg  through  all  the  valley  ere 
I  sought  a  table  land. 

”  But,  oh  I  what  Jolly  times  I’d  have  I 
I’d  play  and  never  stop. 

If  I  could  only  take  a  string 
And  spin  a  mountain  top.” 

—Tht  Independent. 


HER  KITTEN 

The  Watchman  tells  the  story  of  an  odd  con¬ 
tribution  made  to  a  regiment  of  Union  soldiers 
by  a  loyal  little  citizen  of  the  republic.  The 
army  was  encamped  on  a  hillside  near  the 
Staunton  River  in  Virginia,  when  there  came 
the  cry:  “Halt!  Who  goes  there?” 

Several  of  the  more  onrions  among  those 
who  heard  ran  to  the  guard  line  to  find  ont 
what  the  trouble  might  be.  Presently  every¬ 
body  knew  that  the  intruder  was  no  enemy. 
A  little  girl  about  ten  years  old,  holding  a 
white  kitten  in  her  arms,  came  forward  into 
the  camp  fire-light. 

Two  soldiers  were  conducting  her  with  cere¬ 
monious  courtesy.  The  men  gathered  about 
her  to  hear  her  story.  Even  the  colonel  was 
among  them. 

She  lived  near  by,  she  said,  with  her  father 
who  was  sick  and  poor.  They  were  Northern¬ 
ers  and  ‘  *  Union  folks.  ’  ’ 

“I  wanted  to  give  yon  something,”  she  con¬ 
cluded,  “but  I  hadn’t  anything  except  my  kit¬ 
ten.  ’  ’ 

So  the  kitten  was  formally  presented,  and  the 
colonel  kissed  its  little  donor  and  made  a  gal¬ 
lant  speech  of  thanks.  Then  the  child,  loaded 
with  gifts,  waa  escorted  home. 


The  kitten  stayed  and  became  the  pet  of  the 
regiment.  It  was  the  partionlar  joy  of  the 
colonel;  and  when  the  war  waa  over, the  kitten 
went  home  with  him. 


Host — So  sorry  yon  have  to  be  going. 

Guest — Indeed,  I  am,  too.  By  the  way,  I’m 
not  sure  about  my  train.  It’s  9  something, 
but— 

Host’s  Eldest — It’s  9.82.  Pa  said  he  hoped 
you’d  take  that  one. — Philadelphia  Record. 


Miss  Sharp:  “So  yon  don’t  think  that 
women  are  equal  to  men?” 

Mr.  Noodle:  “Dear  me,  no!  Why,  woman 
was  an  afterthought.” 

Miss  Sharp:  “Exactly.  And  are  not  second 
thoughts  best?”— Punch. 


AWFUL 

There  Is  a  little  maiden 
Who  has  an  awful  time  ; 

She  has  to  hurry  awfully 
To  get  to  school  at  nine. 

She  has  an  awful  teacher. 

Her  tasks  are  awful  hard. 

Her  playmates  all  are  awful  rough. 
When  playing  In  the  yard. 

She  has  an  awful  kitty 
Who  often  shows  her  claws ; 

A  dog  who  Jumps  upon  her  dress 
With  awful  muddy  paws. 

She  has  a  baby  sister 
With  an  awful  little  nose. 

With  awful  cunning  dimples. 

And  such  awful  little  toes. 

She  has  two  little  brothers. 

And  they  are  awful  boys ; 

With  their  awful  drums  and  trumpets 
They  make  an  awful  noise. 

Do  come,  I  pray  thee,  common-sense. 
Come  and  this  maid  defend. 

Or  else,  1  fear,  her  awful  life 
Will  have  an  awful  end. 
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THe  Observation  Car  I 


LITTLE  JACK  FROST 

Little  Jack  Frost  went  up  the  hill. 

Watching  the  stars  and  the  moon  so  still. 
Watching  the  stars  and  the  moon  so  bright. 

And  laughing  alone  with  all  his  might. 

Llt'Ie  Jack  Frost^randown  the  hill, 

Late  in  the  night  when  the  winds  were  still, 

Late  in  the  fall  when  the  leaves  fell  down. 

Red  and  yellow  and  faded  biown. 

Little  Jack  Frost  walked  through  the  trees. 

•*Ah,”  sighed  the  flowers,  *•  we  freeze,  we  freeze." 
"Ah.”  sighed  the  grasses.  “  we  die,  we  die.” 

Said  Little  Jack  Frost,  "Good-bye,  Gofd-bye." 
Little  Jack  Frost  tripp  d  'round  and  'round. 
Spreading  white  snow  on  the  frozen  ground. 
Nipping  the  bre  zes.  icing  the  streams. 

Chilling  the  warmth  of  the  sun's  bright  beams. 

But  when  Dame  Nature  brings  back  the  spring. 
Brings  back  the  b-rds  to  chirp  and  sing. 

Melts  the  snow  and  warms  the  eky. 

Little  Jack  Frost  will  go  pouting  by. 

The  flowers  will  open  their  eyes  of  blue, 

Oret  n  buds  peep  out  and  grass-s  grow ; 

It  will  be  so  warm  and  scorch  him  so. 

Little  Jack  Frost  will  be  glad  to  go. 

Anontmous. 


WINTER  BIRDS 

In  the  winter  only  a  few  species  of  birds, 
oomparatiTely,  are  to  be  found,  and  that  is  an 
advantage  to  the  beginner  in  bird  lore.  It 
gives  him  a  chance  to  learn  a  few  birds  thor- 
ongbly,  and  to  get  on  friendly  terms  with 
them ;  and,  more  than  this,  it  gets  him  accns- 
tomed  to  right  habits  of  observation  before  the 
migrant  birds  begin  to  come.  One  observer  in 
a  specially  favorable  locality  recognized  thirty- 
two  of  the  thirty-seven  varieties  of  warblers 
in  one  day  last  spring.  Bat  that  is  not  for  a 
beginner.  He  is  more  apt  to  become  bewil¬ 
dered  and  leave  one  species  for  another,  jast 
as  a  child  with  too  many  toys  drops  his  whistle 
when  he  tries  to  pick  up  his  top.  The  best 
preparation  the  beginner  can  make  for  the 
coming  of  the  mystic  myriads  from  the  Sonth 


Wilde’s  Bible  Pictures 

We  wl<)h  to  call  especial  attention  to  our  let  of 
B'ble  Pictures  suitable  for  use  at  Cbrlsi mas  time. 
We  are  having  an  increasrd  demand  for  tbe-e 
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sciously  ( he  owner  is  becoming  familiar  with  the 
best  work  f  the  best  artists. 

Uur  full  catalogue  <  ontalns  about  400  subjects,  all 
carefully  selected,  making  iheniost  complete  set  of 
Bible  pictures  publlahed. 

Price,  One  Cent  Each,  Postpaid. 

Sei  d  for  circular  giving  fu  1  llac  of  pictures. 

(No  orders  fo'-  less  th-n  ten  copies  re¬ 
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of  twent  -five  or  more,  three  rents  each.  Ti  e  post  ige  on 
the  plctur-  alone  (s  prepaid  but  m  the  mom  ted  ones  there 
is  an  exrracost  for  postage  of  one-half  cent  each. 
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is  to  study  tbs  winter  birds  orer  and  over 
•gain. 

In  the  winter  the  birds  are  not  so  shy  as 
they  are  in  summer.  They  are  less  afraid  of 
mao,  and  oome  nearer  to  his  dwelling.  No 
doubt  hanger  has  something  to  do  with  this, 
bat  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  only  reason. 
Perhaps  the  winter  birds  feel  their  isolation 
in  the  deep  woods;  perhaps  there  is  an  un¬ 
known  affinity  between  ns  and  them  which  is 
more  potent  in  the  winter.  However  that 
may  be,  it  is  certain  that  the  birds  are  not  so 
■by  in  the  winter  as  they  are  in  snmmer,  even 
those  that  remain  all  the  year  round,  like  the 
ohickadee. 

Last  winter  I  first  observed  the  pine-gros¬ 
beaks.  I  saw  them  in  little  flocks  in  the  trees 
and  in  the  eave-sponts,  eating  maple  keys  that 
had  lodged  there.  Bat  one  snnny  afternoon  a 
fall-grown  male  flew  down  on  the  icy  sidewalk 
in  front  of  me,  where  he  fonnd  a  oramb  or 
two.  I  stopped,  and  walked  slowly  toward  him 
till  I  stood  almost  direotly  over  him.  He  saw 
me,  bat  did  not  seem  at  all  distnrbed.  The 
son  shone  direotly  upon  him  so  that  I  oonld 
see  plainly  ail  his  smooth  feathers,  the  white 
wing-bars,  and  the  rich  tints  of  carmine  on 
his  graoefnl,  glossy  head.  Snob  an  experience 
does  not  sonnd  very  remarkable,  bnt  every 
bird-lover  knows  what  an  exqnisite  pleasure 
(here  is  in  it. 

In  winter,  too,  the  birds  have  maoh  more 
time  to  receive  their  friends  than  they  have 
in  the  sammer.  Yon  oannot  expect  them  to 
be  very  neighborly  when  they  are  obliged  to 
do  their  love-making  and  home-boilding,  and 
raise  one  or  two  large  and  omnivorons  families 
in  the  space  of  a  few  short  months.  Bat  in 
the  winter  they  have  none  of  these  oares,  and 
are  inolined  to  be  sociable  with  snob  as  will 
learn  their  ways.  So  it  Is  evident  that  by  all 
means  the  best  time  to  begin  the  stndy  of  birds 
Is  in  the  winter. 

In  general,  if  yon  want  to  see  the  birds,  yen 
must  go  where  they  are.  Still,  in  winter  there 
are  some  things  that  yon  oan  do  to  make  the 
birds  want  to  oome  where  yon  are.  In  the 
coldest  days  they  will  often  oome  abont  the 
hoQse,  even  upon  the  window-sill,  to  pick  up 
ornmbs.  In  one  village  last  winter  a  good 
many  people  were  interested  in  observing  the 
birds,  and  they  pat  np  some  “bird-boxes’*  to 
attract  them.  These  were  simply  small  boxes 
or  grape- baskets  nailed  throngh  the  bottom 
against  a  tree,  so  that  the  side  was  open  for 
observation.  Bits  of  meat  and  snet,  or  ornmbs 
of  bread,  were  pnt  in  the  boxes,  and  they  were 
well  patronized'by  the  birds.  They  oonld  often 
be  seen  pecking  away  at  the  food  when  the 
storm  was^driving  fiercely.  A  friend  of  mine 
nailed  her  box  against  the  corner  of  the  barn 
where  it  oonld  easily  be  seen,  and  I  think  she 
told  me  that  it  was  visited  by  nine  different 
species  of  birds.  She  pot  bits  of  nnts  also  in 
a  chair  in  the  poroh,  and  the  little  nnthatohes 
came  and  ate  them.  Snob  boxes  would  be  full 
of  interest  to  those  who  most  stay  in  the  bonse 
daring  the  winter. —Selected. 


“If  fishes  knew  enough  to  live  in  the  ground 
instead  of  water,”  remarked  Frank,  “they 
oonld  get  all  the  worms  they  wanted  without 
hooks  in  them. ’’—Harper’s  Young  People. 


“I  understand  that  yonr  boy  Josiar  is  a  good 
deal  of  an  athlete,’’  said  a  neighbor. 

“Yes,”  answered  Farmer  Gorntoasel,  “I’m 
kind  o'  worried  about  Josiar.  Senoe  I  saw 
him  jnmpin’  over  parallel  bars  an’  tamin’ 
Bomersanlts  jes’  for  the  fan  of  it,  I’m  down¬ 
right  afeard  he  will  work  hisself  to  death 
when  he  gits  here  on  the  farm  where  there’s 
praotioal  bnsiness  t«  ’tend  to.”— Washingtoa 
Star. 
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It  looks  to  me  as  if  by  the  time  you  boys 
read  this  talk  we  might  have  skating.  And  in 
that  case,  1  suppose  nothing  wonld  keep  yon 
in-doors— except  maybe,  yonr  mother  and  a  bad 
cold  I  Bat  there  will  be  days  when  yon  will 
be  perfectly  happy  to  onrl  np  in  a  big  chair  or 
by  an  open  fire  and  read  I  Some  day  when  we 
get  around  to  it,  I  am  going  to  snggest  an  L. 
O.  O  book  shelf.  Then  I  will  tell  yon  what 
I  mean  by  it.  Have  yon  all  read  the  “Little 
Pepper”  books?  A  bright-eyed  boy  I  know 
brought  back  one  of  them  to  Sunday-sohool 
last  week  with  a  very  disoonraged  look  on  his 
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face.  He  pointed  to  the  middle  of  the  book 
where  hie  card  was.  “I  oonld  only  read  eo 
fu,  ”  he  said,  with  a  sigh.  “This  is  the  third 
one  I’ve  had,  and— and— well,  I’m  kinder  eiok 
of  the  Peppers.  ’  ’  So  yon  see,  it  is  possible  to 
get  too  mnch  of  a  very  good  thing. 

Two  of  the  boys  have  sent  fine  lists  of  an¬ 
swers  to  the  Bible  questions  about  occupations 
that  I  asked  yon  some  time  ago. 

Mt  dear  Miss  Ray  :  I  am  very  sorry  that  I 
have  not  writ  en  sooner,  but  I  have  been  wait¬ 
ing  to  finish  up  those  questions  and  as  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  finding  several  of  them,  I 
have  not  finished  till  now.  I  also  enclose 
twenty  cents  in  stamps  that  I  owed  on  my  pin. 
I  should  have  sent  it  sooner.  Ton  gave  us 
some  questions  some  time  ago  about  our  Snn- 
dayschools ;  one  was  whether  we  had  prizes 
given  for  attendance.  We  did  not  have  then, 
bat  now  we  have  a  banner  for  the  best  record 
of  attendance  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls. 
I  am  Tours  sincerely,  Henry  L.  Jones. 

These  questions  were  in  the  paper  of  October 
3,  I  think,  1  do  not  happen  to  have  it  near  by. 

ANSWERS 

I.  Lazarus,  Luke  zvi.  30. 

3.  Noab,  Qen.  vi.  22. 

8.  Jesus,  Mark  vi.  8. 

4.  Oornelius,  Acts  x.  1. 

6.  Sosthenes,  Acts  zviii.  17. 

6.  Hiram,  1  Kings  vii.  14. 

7.  Nehemiah,  Neh.  i.  11. 

8.  Stephen,  Acts  vi.  6  and  6. 

9.  Gamaliel,  Acts  v.  84. 

10.  Tiberius  Osesar,  Luke  iii.  1. 

II.  Simon  Peter,  Andrew,  Matt.  iv.  18. 

12.  Joab,  1  Ohron.  zzvii.  84. 

18.  Jacob,  Gen.  zlv.  10. 

14.  Esau,  Gen  zxv.  27. 

15.  David,  1  Sam.  zvi.  28. 

16.  Jesus,  Matt.  ix.  12. 

17.  Barabbas,  John  zviii.  40. 

18.  Lydia,  Acts  zvi.  14. 

19.  David,  1  Samuel  zvii.  16. 

30.  Matthew,  Matt.  iz.  9. 

21.  Paul,  Acts  zviii.  8. 

23.  Deborah,  Judges  iv.  4. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  compare  these  with 
Duncan’s  list.  The  boys  are  to  be  congratu¬ 
lated  on  the  neatness  and  exactness  of  their 
papers. 

These  are  the  answers  to  the  list  of  occupa¬ 
tions  : 

1.  Beggar.— The  cripple  who  eat  at  the  beau¬ 
tiful  gate  of  the  temple,  healed  by  Peter  and 
John.  Acts  iii.  1-8. 

2.  Boat-builders.- Noah  and  his  family. 
Gen.  V.  14. 

8.  Carpenter. — Joseph  the  father  of  Jesus. 
Matt  ziii.  66. 

4.  Centurion. — Cornelius.  Acte  z.  1. 

6.  Chief  Ruler  — Criepns.  Acts  zviii.  8. 

6.  Coppersmith.- Alexander.  3  Tim.  iv.  14. 

7.  Cnp-be«rer.— Pharaoh’s  ohief  butler,  whose 
dream  Joseph  interpreted.  Gen.  zl.  1. 

8  Deacons.  —Stephen,  Philip,  Proohorns, 
Nioanor,  Timon,  Parmenas,  Nicolas.  Acts 
vi.  6. 

9.  Doctors  of  law. — Gamaliel.  Acts  v.  34. 
Doctors  of  law  present  at  the  healing  of  the 
sick  of  the  palsy.  Luke  v.  17. 

10.  Emperor. — Caesar.  Matt.  zzii.  21. 

11.  Fishermen. —Peter,  Andrew.  Matt.  iv. 
14.  James,  John.  Matt.  iv.  21. 

13.  General.— Joshua.  Josh.  vi. 

18.  Herdsmen.  —  The  patriarchs.  Gen. 
Izv.  10. 
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14.  Hunter. — Esau.  Gen.  zzvii.  26. 

16.  Musician. —David.  1  Sam.  zvi.  28. 

16.  Physician. -Luke.  Col.  i.  14. 

17.  Robber. — Achan.  Josh.  vii.  1. 

-  18.  Saleswoman  —Lydia.  Acts  zvi.  14. 

19.  Shepherd. — David.  1  Sam.  zvi.  1. 

20.  Tax  collector. — Matthew.  Matt.  xi.  9. 

21.  Tentmaker.  — Paul.  Acts  zviii.  3, 

22.  Prophetess. — Deborah.  Judges  v.  14. 

1  received  help  with  some  of  these,  but  most 
of  them  I  answered  alone.  I  have  not  received 
the  date  of  their  birthday  from  any  of  the  boys 
yet,  but  there  is  lots  of  time  left  before  No- 
vemer  20  for  them  to  send  them,  and  1  thank 
you  very  much  for  appointing  me  to  take  care 
of  the  birthday  money. 

I  will  send  you  the  package  of  papers  soon. 
Enclosed  you  will  find  the  twenty  cents  for 
the  badge. 

Tours  respectfully,  Duncan  S.  McBain. 

I  hope  all  the  boys  will  take  notice  of  Dun¬ 
can’s  mild  suggestion,  which  I  would  make 
more  emphatic.  If  you  do  not  cate  to  write  an 
extra  note,  you  can  let  me  know  if'  you  are 
writing  to  me.  Remember  that  on  November 
30  began  the  “Birthday  Tear’’— the  year  in 
which  each  one  is  to  send  to  Duncan  as  many 
cents  as  he  is  old.  For  any  farther  particu¬ 
lars,  write  to  me  and  I  will  let  you  know. 

From  now  on,  will  you  please  send  your  let¬ 
ters  to  me  to  The  Evangelist,  166  Fifth  avenue. 
New  Tork,  as  I  am  to  be  there  after  this.  I 
should  be  very  glad  indeed  to  see  any  of  you 
who  happen  to  be  in  New  Tork  at  any  time, 
to  shake  hands  with  you  at  least,  if  there  isn’t 
time  for  anything  more ! 


Will  the  members  of  the  L.  D.  O.  Club  read 
the  story  that  begins  on  page  24,  entitled.  The 
Car  Inspector,  and  consider  what  they  will  do 
about  it  when  they  are  men.  Perhaps  they 
will  write  to  Miss  Ray  their  ideas  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  -Editor  Evangelist. 


TKe  Ring’s  Dau^K- 
ters’  Settlement 


48  Henry  Street. 

Mm.  Jttlian  Hsath,  Cbsirman. 

M»(  Annii  R.  Bsal8,  Corresponding  Secretary 

Mira  Clara  Firld,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Cbaxlottr  A.  Watcbburt.  Head-Worker. 

The  Annual  Meeting  last  Friday  held  at 
Sherry’s  was  a  delightful  occasion,  and  we  re¬ 
gret  that  the  report  from  our  regular  contribu¬ 
tor  to  this  column  has  not  been  received.  Our 
readers  must  therefore  content  themselves  with 
hearing  that  the  rooms  were  crowded,  that  re¬ 
ports  were  read — that  of  the  Treasurer  showing 
a  balance  of  only  |31,  with  which  to  begin  a 
year’s  work,  the  expenses  of  which  cannot  be 
less  than  nine  thousand  dollars  (let  him  that 
readeth  understand!)  and  that  Miss  Grace 
Dodge  and  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riis  made  addresses. 
A  thrill  of  pleasure  went  through  the  audience 
on  seeing  Mr.  Riis  take  from  a  letter  that  was 
brought  to  him'a  slip  of  paper  easily  recog¬ 
nizable  as  a  check,  and  the  thrill  became  more 
thrilling  when  Mr.  Riis  with  deep  emotion  an¬ 
nounced  the  gift  to  be  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
an  anonymous  memorial  offering.  It  will  be 
the  nest  egg  for  the  fifty  thousand  that  we  find 
it  necessary  to  raise  for  the  purchase  of  the 
two  houses. 


Thanksgiving  I  Do  our  readers  realize  that 
it  is  only  one  week  away?  Donbtleis  they  do 
—so  far  as  their  homes  are  concerned ;  but  how 
about  the  Settlement?  Don’t  forget,  please, 
that  our  numbers  increase  every  year,  that  we 
make  this  a  true  home  festival.  Just  as  you  do, 
providing  a  dinner  in  each  home,  so  far  as  you 
permit  ns  to  do  so.  And  can  you  enjoy  your 
own  Thanksgiving  if  we  are  forced  to  leave 
any  home  without  its  dinner  on  that  day?  It 
is  sadjo.say,  that  never  before  have  the  gifts 
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been  ao  few  and  far  between  as  they  have  been 
this  week.  There  is  yet  time,  but  not  much 
time. 


A  CALL  TO  PRAYER 

The  North  India  Missionary  Oonferenoe,  as¬ 
sembled  in  Mussoorie,  issues  a  manifesto  signed 
by  the  Revs.  Arthur  H.  Ewing,  W.  A.  Man¬ 
sell,  S.  S.  Hewlett  and  William  George  Proo- 
tor,  to  the  effect  that  it  has  heard  with  the 
deepest  feeliugs  of  thankfulness  and  praise  to 
God,  of  the  manifestation  of  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  Japan,  and  of  the  great  ingath¬ 
ering  of  souls  there  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  in 
answer  to  the  definite  prayers  of  God’s  people 
in  that  land;  and  that  believing  that  this 
comes  as  a  call  to  prayer  to  the  Church  of  God 
throughout  the  world,  for  the  world,  that  this 
wave  of  revival  may  roll  over  all  peoples  and 
be  a  faltllment  of  his  promise  to  pour  out  his 
Spirit  upon  all  fiesh,  this  Conference  specially 
calls  upon  God’s  people  everywhere  to  unite  in 
earnest  supplication  that  this  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  may  be  vouchsafed  to  India, 
where,  after  one  hundred  years  of  faithful  smd 
widespread  preparation  and  seed  sowing,  there 
seem  to  be  many  indications  that  the  time  of 
harvesting  is  at  hand.  Such  an  appesd  must 
meet  with  an  instant  and  earnest  response  from 
all  Christian  hearts. 


Just  oi\e'\ 


thing:  prefudice. 
keeps  some  women 
\from  using  PEARL- 
.jlNE.  They  think, 
if  it  CLCts  on 
dirt  so  strong¬ 
ly.  it  must 
hurt  the 
clothes.  Soap 
a.nd  rubbing 
net  on  dirt, 
and  thefabric 
is  rubbed  away.  PEARLINK 
loosens  the  dirt  better  than 
any  soap  and  bundles  it  out 
with  little  or  no  rubbing,  and 
no  injury.  656 
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Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.  D. 


GOD  GUARD  COLUMBIA. 


George  Balch  Nevin. 


What  time  the  clouds  of  woe 
Hung  o’er  us  dark  and  low. 
Thou,  Lord,  wast  near. 
Still  be  our  Staff  and  Stay; 
Hear  Thou  Thy  People  pray: 
God  Guard  Columbia, 

Our  Country  dear! 


6  Hold  in  Thy  Mighty  Hand 
Our  troops  by  sea  and  land. 

In  fort  and  field! 

Give  them  to  do  and  dare; 

In  days  of  danger  spare. 

And  guard  them  by  Thy  care 
O  God,  our  Shield!  * 

Copyright,  1901,  Henry  C.  McCook.— George  Balch  Nevin. 


6  Lord  God  of  land  and  wave. 
The  sovereign  People  save! 

On  Thee  they  wait! 

Do  Thou  perpetuate 
Thy  glory  in  the  State! 

Save  our  Chief  Magistrate! 
God  save  the  State! 


CKurcK  Music 


IS  OUR  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  MUSIC  WORSHIPFUL? 

Rev.  Robert  M.  Donaldson 

(Concluded,) 

Neither  can  we  emphasize  the  essential  unity 
of  the  Ghnroh  and  school  if  we  say,  as  we  vir- 
tnally  do,  that  the  hymnology  of  the  Ghnroh 
is  not  good  enongh  for  the  children  of  the 
Ghnroh,  or  is  too  good.  When  they  are  not 
tanght  to  nse  and  love  the  worshipful  hymns 
of  the  Ghnroh,  how  can  we  expect  them  to  feel 
that  they  have  anything  in  common  with  those 
who  meet  in  the  sanotnary  to  worship  God  in 
another  way  and  at  another  honr?  We  have 


OLD  TESTAMENT  NIGHT  SCENES 

SABBATH  EVENING  LECTURES  AT  THE 
Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church, 

By  Rev.  Walter  Duncao  Buchanan,  D.D. 

Nov.  17.  Jabbok,  or  Jacob’s  Night  Straggle.  Nov;  St, 
The  Midnight  March;  A  Night  to  be  Remembered. 
Dec.  U  The  Passage  of  Uie  Red  Sea;  A  Night  of  Dark¬ 
ness  and  Light.  Dec.  8,  A  Night  at  Endor.  Dec.  IS,  Jor¬ 
dan.  or  David's  Night  of  Sorrow.  Dec.  82,  Despondency, 
or  Elijah's  Night  in  the  Desert.  Dec.  89,  Signs  of  the 
Times,  or  **  Watchman,  What  of  the  Nightl" 

Evening  services  at  8  o'clock.  Special  mnsical  programs. 

A  cordial  invitation  Is  extended. 


already  tanght  them  to  discredit  the  means 
grace  incident  to  pablio  worship. 

Nor  can  we  offer  acceptable  praise  to  God  if 
the  mnsical  periods  are  need  merely  for  intro- 
dnotory  exercises,  or  for  vocal  gymnastics,  or 
for  filling  in  the  time  while  officers  and  teach¬ 
ers  are  geting  ready  for  something  else.  If  it 
is  really  praise  we  are  offering  to  God,  we 
onght  to  show  as  mnoh  oonrtesy  to  him  as  we 
do  to  others  when  we  commnnicate  with  them. 

Gan  we  improve  the  quality  of  onr  mnsic 
without  in  the  same  proportion  detracting 
from  the  efficiency  of  onr  service?  I  believe 
we  can,  jnst  as  I  believe  a  man  can'conform  to 
the  Ghrist  life  withont  decreasing  his  worth 
or  efficiency  in  his  daily  toil.  Is  there  any¬ 
thing  known  to  yon  that  is  too  good  to  offer 
to  God?  Is  it  a  needless  waste  of  ointment  to 
spend  some  time  in  perfecting  ourselves  for  a 
better  service  of  praise? 

I  have  examined,  page  byjpage,  line  by  line, 
word  by 'word,  measnre  by  measure,  three  re¬ 
cent  books  of  this  nature.  They  are  being 
pushed  most  energetically  at  Sanday*school 
and  Ghristian  Endeavor  conventions , as  specifi- 
oally  adapted  for  such  eervioes.  In  scores  of 
stanzas  grammatical  form  was  wofully  absent. 

In  many  songs  no  mention  was  made  of 


SACRED  SONGS 

Hor  F*rayer  and  Revival  Meetinga. 


Vol.  No.  i 
Vol.No.2. 


Contains  the  best  popular  favorites  of  the 
day.  845,000  Copies  Sold. 

Over  300  equally  merltorlons  new  and 
_  original  songs. 


Either  Vol.,  $35  i>er  100.  Sample,  postpaid,  SOcts. 


Nos.  I  &2 


Combined. 


Over  400  best  Hymns  and 
tones  extant. 


. Ms  per  100.  Sample,  postpaid,  45  centa 

THE  BIQLOW  &  MAIN  CO..  New  York  and  Chicago. 


CHURCH  ORGANS 

of  small  cost  economically 
and  ingeniously  devised  for 


VILLAGE  CHURCHES 

ORGANS  of  all  tUss.  Latest  Improvemsnts 

Pn  BOSTON-NEW  YORK 

nASTINGS  uU<i  PHiL’A-cnicAeo 

Main  Office  and  WorK»,  Kendal  Green,  Mass. 


Linden  Hall  Seminary. 

LiITlTZ,  Liancaster  Co.,  Pa. 

A  Moravian  hoarding  school  for  girls  and  young  women, 
founded  17M.  A  safe  and  thorough  Christian  home 
school.  Pnplls  received  at  any  time.  Correspondence 
Invited.  Rsv.  Chas.  D.  Kbuder,  Princ 


HOLMAN  BIBLES 


Family  editions  in  six  languages.-  Pronouncing  Teacher’s  Bibles  in-great 

variety,  Catalogue  fiw*.  A.  J.  HOLMAN  &  CO.,  1222-1226  Auih  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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BORDENS 
EAGLE 
BRAND 
CONDENSED  Mil* 

SEN  D"0  A  Q I  PC"  ABOOK  FOR 
FOR.  DMDILO  MOTHERS- 

Borden’s  Condensed  Milk  0>.NY 


Father,  Son,  or  Spirit.  Statements  were  made 
for  wbioh  no  proof-texts  are  ferthooming. 
Some  were  addressed  to  the  “holy  star,”  or  the 


THE  NEW  CORTLANDT  STREET  TELEPHONE 
EXCHANGE 

On  Saturday  eyening,  November  2,  the  New 
York  Telephone  Company  discarded  its  old 
“magnet  system”  at  its  Oortlandt  Street  Ex¬ 
change,  snbstitnting  the  improved  ”oommon 
battery”  system  at  an  expense  approximating 
half  a  million  dollars. 

This  change  was  made  not  on  aooonnt  of  any 
lack  of  efficiency  in  the  old  style  switch  board, 
bnt  beoanse  of  the  increased  speed  at  which 
the  service  can  be  handled  nnder  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement.  The  actual  work  of  effecting  the 
transfer  ooonpied  abont  six  hours. 

The  original  “Oortlandt”  exchange,  which 
went  oat  of  ^  bnsiness  at  that  time,  was  pnt  in 
operation  October  28,  1888,  and  served  a  few 
days  over  thirteen  years.  It  is  still  in  sound 
working  order,  and  is  replaced  simply  because 
a  better  system  has  been  invented.  At  the 
time  the  old  switchboard  was  built  it  was  the 
largest  metallic  circuit  [^multiple  switchboard 
in  the  world.  It  was  equipped  for  6,000  lines, 
and  for  some  years  serve  a  district]  comprising 
the  whole  of^ManhattaulIsland  south  of  Oanal 
street.  Now  there  are  three  other  exchanges 
in  that  district,  and  nearly  ten  times  as ^  many 


Don’t  tie  the  top  of  your 
Jelly  and  preserve  Jars  In 
the  old  fashioned  way.  Beal 
them  by  the  new,  quick, 
absoluteiy  sure  way— by 
a  thin  coatinffof  Th:re 
Refined  Paraffine.  Has 
no  taste  or  odor.  Is 
air  tlg^ht  and  acid 
proof.  Easily  applied. 
Useful  in  adozen  other 
I  ways  about  the  house. 
Full  directions  with 
each  cake. 

Bold  everywhere.  Usds  by 
STANDARD  OIL  GO. 


CHURCH  FEDERATION  IN  NEW  YORK 
STATE 


J.  Cleveland  Cady,  Pres,  of  the  Rational  Federation 
As  was  mentioned  editorially  in  last  week’s 

telephones  in  usoj  to-day  ^as  there  were  ten  ®^*“8*U**»  Church  Federation  has  made  rapid 
years  ago.  ’  progress  in  late  years.  Beginning  as  a  local 

As  already  noted,  the  new  Oortlandt  street  Maine  and  in  New  York  City  it 


shining  gates,”  or  the  **  heavenly  robes,”  or  exchange  is  operated  on  what  is  known  as  the  spread  to  other  localities,  until  at  length  it  was 
t  ....  und  being  the  largest,  felt  desirable  that  these  several  bodies  should 

is  the  last  of  the  New  York  Telephone  Oom-  be  organized  for^mntnal  aid  and  enoonrage- 

pany’e  exchanges  to  be  converted  from  the  old  *1.-  .  1  1 

magneto  eystem.  extening  widely  the  principles 

The  new  subscribers’  set  consists  simply  of  which  were  seen  to  be  an  immense  force  for 

transmitter,  receiver  and  oall  bell,  with  a  good.  For  this  pnrpose,  the  National  Federa- 

Bwitoh  o^rated  by  the  hand  telephone  ot  re-  uon  was  organized  less  than  two  years  ago, 

are  oharaoterized  by  broken  or  syncopated  the  and  later  state  organizations  were  begun,  the 

time,  in  many  of  which  the  stress  was  obvi-  |ha  lighting  of  a  small  inoandesoent  lamp.  whole  forming  an  effective  system,  as  the  suo- 

onsly  laid  upon  the  rhythmic  movement,  or  The  new  switchboard  contains  over  400,000  oess  of  the  work  has  shown. 

spring- jacks  or  swltobes,  and  nearly  14,000  In- 
candesoent  lamp  signals.  Baoh  spring- jaok  and 
each  lamp  and  its  oontrolling  relay  is  oon- 
neoted  to  the  oironits  by  several  wires  and  all 
oonneotions  are  soldered  for  greater  seonrity. 

The  number  of  soldered  oonneotions  in  the  ex¬ 
change  rnns  well  np  into  the  millions.  Each 
,  ,  operator  is  provided  with  her  indlvidnal  tele¬ 

dozen  Booh  in  the  whole  oolleotion  of  two  hnn-  pbone  set  consisting  of  breast  plate  transmitter  Henry  H.  Stebbins  D.D.,was  the  President  of 
dred  and  eighty.  4  and  head  receiver.  The  total  number  of  opera-  the  New  York  State  Federation.  Delegates 

A  plea  for  better  mnsio  meets  three  stock  ob- '  tors’  positions  at  the  switohboud  is  1^.  The  oame  from  varions  cities  and  towns  as  far  west 
Th.  b««r  book,  00..  -B...Io,„d«  „  Bobjlo.  (L.  I, 

mnoh.  ”  Never  oonld  good  mnsio  be  bought  „on Id  seem,  to  the  praotioal  limit  of  —interesting,  earnest  men,  pervaded  in  a 


some  other  object  wbioh  has  no  worshipfnl 
properties,  nor  "is  it  neoessarily  associated  with 
religions  experience. 

Two  of  the  above  books  have  one  hundred 
and  fifty  bymus  each.  In  the  first  seventy- 
nine,  and  in  the  second,  seventy-eight  tnnes 


the  sensnal  effect,  rather  than  upon  the  devo¬ 
tional  elements,  or  the  message  to  be  conveyed. 
In  the  third,  ninety-six  oat  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty  were  of  this  natnre.  What  a  relief 
it  was  to  tarn  to  the  School  Hymnal  published 
by  our  own  Board,  and  find  soaroely  a  half 


The  ’’Federation  of  Ohnrohes  and  Ohrlstlan 
Workers”  of  New  York  state  held  its  Second 
Annual  Oonferenoe  at  Boohester  on  November 
12  and  18.  Tba  piaoe  of  meeting  was  the  oom- 
modiona  and  comfortably  appointed  ”  Central 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh,  ”  whose  pastor,  the  Rev. 


cheaper  than  now;  and  the  lower  standard, 
wbioh  costs  almost  as  mnoh  in  aotnal^. outlay, 
is  dear  at  any  price,  or  as  a  free  gift.  Second, 
“It  is  too  difficult  to  learn.  ”  The  opinion  ii 
contrary  to  the  fact.  Efficient  teachers  of  in 
Btrumental  mnsio  know  that  they  achieve  bet 
ter  reanlts  from  teaching  the  simpler  works  of 
the  great  mnsioians  than  from  the  nse  of  exer 
oises  that  are  withont  oharaoter  or  art.  Ex¬ 
periment  for  yonrself  wth  children  who  know 
some  of  the  standard  hymns  of  the  Ohnroh.  In 
many  oases  they  make  ohoioe  of  “Holy,  Holy, 
Holy:’’  or,  “ Saviour,  Like  a  Shepherd  Lead! 
Us,”  or,  "While  Shepherds  Watched  Their| 
Flocks  by  Night”  as  qniokly  as  the  "Ohil 
dren’s  songs”  that  are  “written  down”to  their] 
comprehension. 

If  the  above  principles  are  fundamental,  we' 
oonolnde  that  we  mast  emphasize  more  speoifi-j 
oally  the  devotional  element  in  oar  Sunday 
school  mnsio.  We  mast  qnit  lining  the  pockets' 
of  irresponsible  publishers  and  composers  ( ?) 
with  the  Lord’s  gold,  in  exchange  for  the  mn- 
sioal  “gold  bricks”  which  they  work  off  on  a 
gnllible  people.  And  we  onght  to  nonor  onr 
own  Ohnroh  in  the^eneral,  if  not  exolnslve, 
nse  of  a  hymnology  which  has  an  honorable 
parentage,  a  hallowed  history  and  a  spiritual 
frnitage.  _ —Exchange 

He  Did. — “Did  yonr  hnsband  bold  any  pnb- 
lio  office?’’  asked  the  reporter. 

“Yes  sir,’’  said  the  inconsolable  widow. 
“He  was  the  Bighthand  Supporter  of  the  Vioe- 
Patriaroh  of  the  Ancient  and  IllaBtrions  Order 
of  Ballyhooe.*’—Ohioago  Tribune. 


minnteness. 

The  nsnal  oare  for  the  staff  is  shown  in  the 


marked  degree  by  a  fraternal  spirit.  Indeed 
this  spirit  has-been  a  striking  oharaoteristio  of 


«... ....  b.«.  h..a. 

ing  and  oomprise  a  spaoions  looker-room  equip-  both  state  and  nationaL 


ped  with  sanitary  wire-netting  lookers,  a  large 
dining-room,  where  tea,  coffee,  etc.  are  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  company,  a  sitting  room  provided 
with  newspapers  and  magazines,  a  siok-bay, 
lavatory,  etc.,  the  whole  in  charge  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  matron. 

,  While  this  work  has  been  in  progress,  in 
three  years  the  New  York  Telephone  Company 
has  reoonstrnoted  its  entire  plant  and  added  at 
the  same  time  40,000  stations  to  its  Manhattan  AMXIOIIP 
system,  bringing  the  number  up  from  26,000  in  ■^1^  ■ 

November,  1898,  to  over  66,000  in  November, 

1901.  It  is  now  by  far  the  largest  city  tele¬ 
phone  system  in  the  world.  The  Boroogh  of 
Manhattan  alone  has  more  telephones  in  serv- 
|ioe  than  London  and  Paris  together. 

All  visitors  invited  were  escorted  by  experts 
jof  the  company,  who  explained  with  great  oare 
all  the  teobnioa  Ipoints  of  interest  and  made  the 
evening  to  be  one  of  great  pleasore  and  profit 
to  all. 


Nearly  all  denominations  were  represented, 
either  as  delegates  or  interested  visitors— 
Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyterian,  Protestant 
Episcopal,  Oongregationalist,  Lutheran,  Dutch 
Reformed,  Unitarian,  Universalist  (and  at 
some  of  the  sessions  a  Jewish  Babbl)— bat 


BELLOWS 

In  Carved  Oak  and  Bepousse  Brass. 

FIRE  SETS  and  ANDIRONS,  In  Brass,  Steel, 
and  Black  Iron.  Sparkgnards,  Fenders,  Coal  Scot¬ 
ties,  and  Vases,  Wood  Holders,  Hearth  Brashes,  etc 

]gl/lS  &(^NGEIL 

130  and  13Z  West  4Zd  Street,  and 
135  West  Fortj-first  Street,  N.  T. 


EXIBARD’S 


ABYSSINIAN  REMEDY 


IH  FO'WDEK,  CIGARETTES.  AHD  SHEETS  TO  BE  SMOKED  IHf  FIFES  j 

ALLEVIATES  AND  CURES 

CATARRH,  BRONCHITIS,  TIGHTNESS  OF  BREATH 


and  all  Spasmodic  Complaints  of  the  Respiratory  Organs. 
30  Yssrs  of  Grest  Suoosu.  Gold  snd  Silver  Medsit. 

AGENTS,  E.  FOUGERA  &  CO.,  26-30  N.  William  St.,  N.  Y. 
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thongh  thera  were  dlTeraitiea  of  creed,  one 
■pirit  seemed  to  animate  all— a  spirit  of  mn- 
tnal  respect,  of  generons  and  fraternal  regard. 

A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  time  was 
oocnpied  bj  reports  of  what  bad  been  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  different  towns  and  cities  by 
the  local  Federations.  In  some  cases  the  nnited 
force  of  the  ohnrches  had  been  brought  to  bear 
npon  civic  nnrighteocsness,  the  salcon.  Sab¬ 
bath  desecration,  or  the  degradation  cf  te 
yonng.  In  others,  co-operation  in  evangelistic 
work  had  made  most  hopeful  progress. 

(  In  Baoylon,  L.  I.,  the  federated  churches 
had  taken  a  very  carefully  planned  census  of 
the  town,  showing  the  attitude  of  every  citizen 
toward  religion  and  the  churches,  with  a  view 
to  thorough  and  intelligent  work  by  the 
churches  later.  In  some  cities  the  federations 
have  divided  themselves  into  districts  or  par¬ 
ishes,  each  of  the  churches  being  assigned  its 
section,  and  then  a  large  amount  of  work  very 
thoroughly  and  promptly  done.  Dr.  Walter 
Laidlaw  by  aid  of  elaborate  charts,  gave  a 
graphic  account  of  Federation  work  in  New 
York  Oity. 

In  all  this  there  was  not  a  note  of  discord* 
It  seemed  that  co-operation  had  awakened  lik¬ 
ing  and  fondness  among  those  of  different 
creeds.  The  reports  of  each  varied,  harmoni¬ 
ous,  and  practical  work,  as  they  rapidly  fol¬ 
lowed  one  and  another,  were  most  inspiring, 
sometimes  almost  thrilling. 

Z  During  the  Conference  three  addresses  were 
given  of  rare  weight  and  interest. 

The  first  was  by  J.  W.  Brooks,  Dean  of  the 
Law  School  of  Syracuse  University.  It  was 
full  of  sound  sense,  and  gave  distinctly  the 
layman’s  point  of  view.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks,  he  said: 

"All  the  churches  constitute  the  great 
Church  of  Christ.  They  come  into  being  to 
serve  the  great  divine  purpose,  namely  the 
evangelization  of  the  world.  All  the  divisions 
work  to  the  same  end.  There  was  never  any 
division  on  this  point,  that  1  know  of.  The 
churches,  therefore,  are  one.  A  man  converted 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Baptist 
Church  finds  the  same  Saviour  in  the  same 
way  as  one  converted  by  the  Presbyterians. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  being  born  again. 
If  I  am  correct  in  these  propositions  I  am  safe 
in  saying  that  in  the  Word  of  God  there  are 
the  same  teachings  in  regard  to  the  saving  of 
souls.  We  have  heard  the  same  voice ;  tn^re 
has  been  opened  up  to  our  feet  the  same  path ; 
we  have  heard  the  same  voice  of  command, 
and  the  same  divine  truth  has  been  revealed 
to  ns.  In  all  this  broad  area  the  churches  are 
one. 

"The  denominations  are  supposed  to  have 
some  differences.  They  differ  in  creed,  or  are 
supposed  to.  But  the  laymen  are  growing  to 
imagine  that  the  creeds  have  no  vital  force. 
For  a  good  proof  of  this,  ask  any  cultured  lay¬ 
man  what  his  creed  is.  Let  my  credo  differ 
from  your  credo,  and  who  cares?  Two  men 
may  travel  the  same  pathway,  differing  in 
many  things,  yet  they  arrive  at  the  same  de¬ 
stination.  We  may  differ  in  non-essentials, 
but  we  are  broadly  united  on  all  working 
grounds. 

"The  real  object  of  federation  is  to  further 
God's  work,  but  the  ways  and  means  are  va¬ 
ried.  The  federation  allows  the  ohnrches  to 
act  along  any  line.  Civic  reform  or  temper¬ 
ance  reform  or  the  like  incidentals  can  be  em¬ 
ployed.  The  nnited  church  can  move  with 
greater  influence  than  a  church  separated.  The 
work  of  locating  and  abandoning  churches  can 
b«  accomplished.  Sabbath  observance,  and  the 
observtmoe  of  state  laws  might  bj  attended  to; 
things  with  which  a  church  single-handed  could 
not  cope.  It  is  the  great  army  of  th  Lord,  the 
different  divisions  uniting  in  one  mighty  host ; 
inspired  by  numbers,  by  oonsolons  strength,  by 
loyalty  to  Christ  as  King,  by  assurance  of  vic¬ 
tory,  it  moves  out  npon  its  foe.  ’  ’ 

The  second  address  was  by  the  Rev.  Charles 
L.  Goodell  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Hanson  Place 
Methodist  Church  in  Brookyn,  an  address  of 
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impressive  eloquence  and  force.  In  closing  he 
said: 

"We  are  of  many  creeds,  but  I  am  satisfied 
that  we  all  could  unite  on  one  basis,  so  far  as 
our  work  is  concerned.  We  all  believe  in  God  < 
the  Fa  her,  in  Jesus  Christ  his  Bon,  our  Sa¬ 
viour,  in  the  communion  of  the  saints,  the  for¬ 
giveness  of  sin  and  the  life  everlasting.  If  so, 
cannot  we  unite  on  this  platform  and  go  on¬ 
ward  to  our  work?  A  new  hour  is  dawning; 
it  is  the  hour  of  federation.  The  world  might 
get  along  without  it,  but  we  cannot.  Unity  of 
Spirit  must  precede  federation." 

Dr.  Goodell  spoke  of  the  results  of  fusion 
and  federation  in  ridding  New  York  of  mis¬ 
rule,  and  said  that  the  example  was  one  which 
the  church  could  follow  with  advantage.  He 
concluded : 

(("I  believe  the  church  that  ceases  to  be  evan¬ 
gelistic  is  a  doomed  church.  Let  ns  get  to¬ 
gether  and  sound  the  bugle  that  will  lead  the 
people.  We  are  one  in  Christ.  Who  are  Luther 
and  Wesley  ud  Knox?  Who  are  they  but  men 
that  caught  a  beam  of  light  from  the  Master? 
Yon  can’t  go  to  Luther  or  Wesley  or  Knox  to 
get  power.  If  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  he  of  the 
upper  chamber,  be  of  the  garden,  should  come 
in  at  the  door,  how  would  we  turn  to  him?  We 
should  in  silence  wait .  for  him.  Is  this  only 
a  supposition?  Is  be  not  here?  Has  the  fire 
gone  out?" 

The  last  address  was  by  the  Rev.  I.  J.  Lans¬ 
ing,  pastor  of  the  Green  Ridge  Presbyterian 
Church,  Scranton,  Pa.,  a  speaker  of  unusual 
charm,  and  a  paper  from  whom  lately  appeared 
in  The  Evangelist.  Mr.  Lansing  had  come  at 
the  call  of  the  council  to  speak  on  Federation 
as  a  Means  of  Securing  Righteousness  in  a 
Community.  Much  of  his  address  had  to  do 
with  his  studies  of  prison  life,  and  the  relation 
of  federal  Christian  activity  with  reference  to 
changing  conditions.  He  took  the  prison  as 
representing  unrighteousness  in  the  community 
and  the  church  as  representing  righteousness. 
He  said  that  between  the  church  and  the  jail 
all  sorts  of  unrighteousness  could  be  found. 
He  maintained  Jhat  the  Christian  Cbnrob,  if 
nnited  and  federated,  could  largely  diminish 
the  population  of  the  prisons. 

£  ’Mr.  Lansing  severely  criticised  modern  prison 
administration.  He  said  that  under  the  snper- 
vsion  of  broken  down  political  hacks,  the  pris¬ 
on  actually  increased  instead  of  diminishing 
crime.  Young  offenders,  he  said,  were  placed 
in  charge  of  inexpert  wardens,  were  thrown  in 
contact  with  real  criminals,  and  twenty-four 
hours  of  such  association  sealed  their  fate. 
He  dwelt  npon  the  fact  that  the  prisons  of  the 
country  cost  more  than  all  of  the  churches  and 
educational  institutions  combined.  Then  he 
asked  if  the  church  federated  and  nnited  could 
not  bring  about  a  better  state  of  affairs.  Al¬ 
luding  to  the  1600,000,000  spent  annually  to 
support  the  prisons  (a  greater  sum  than  is 
spent  for  all  the  churches  and  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  in  the  country),  he  said  it  could  be 
largely  saved  by  the  nnited  effort  of  the 
churches. 

"  We  should  not  have  to  wait  for  the  vision 
which  John  saw  from  Patmos, ’’  he  exclaimed. 
"The  city  John  saw  would  be  brought  down 
pretty  near  to  ns ;  and  we  should  save  money 
enough  to  build  the  walls  of  pearl  and  pave 
the  streets  with  goldl" 

4  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  J.  W.  Brooks  LL.D., 
Dean  of  the  Law  Department  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity;  First  Vice-President  the  Hon.  Benja¬ 
min  B.  Odell;  Second  Vice-President  William 
E.  Dodge  Esq. ;  Field  Secretary,  E.  B.  San¬ 
ford  D.D. ;  Recording  Secretary,  Martyn  Sum- 
merbell  D.D. ;  Treasurer,  Page  Smith  of 
Albany. 

Common  sense  is  the  gift  of  God  as  well  as 
faith. 

There  is  only  one  person  yon  need  to  man¬ 
age,  and  that  isyonrself. — T.  DeWitt  Talmage. 


TRAVELERS  CALL  IT  BLESSED 

Of  all  the  blessings  that  a  railroad  company 
can  confer  upon  a  long-suffering  public,  none  is 
greater  than  smokeless  coal.  The  Lackawanna 
Railroad  burns  it!  for  which  all  travelers  call 
that  road  blessed.  No  smoke  I  no  dust.  Its  policy 
may  well  inspire  the  gratitude  and  patronage  of 
a  grateful  and  appreciative  public. — Outing. 

THE  GOLDEN  RULE  BROTHERHOOD 

Theodore  F.  Seward 

Mr.  Frank  Siokels  in  his  admirable  summary 
of  the  work  of  the  Tent  Evangelist  referred 
the  subject  of  the  Golden  Rule  Brotherhood 
to  me.  I  therefore  present  the  following  ac¬ 
count. 

The  movement  has  from  the  beginning  been 
clearly  providential,  as  may  be  seen  by  observ¬ 
ing  the  steps,  which  I  will  briefly  outline : 

First  step— A  Golden  Rule  object  lesson  was 
given  to  the  world  by  two  members  of  the  race 
that  has  suffered  most  from  a  lack  of  the 
Golden  Rule  spirit  on  the  part  of  its  oppressors 
and  persecutors. 

A  Jew  and  Jewess,  the  Baron  and  Baroness 
de  Hirsob,  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  setting 


SZ'OTTC'XA  SX*Ofil.  Oo. 

PHILA.,  saw  YORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  A  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

OONNBOTKD  BY  PRIVATB  WIRBB. 

Members  N.  Y.,  Phlla.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Exchanges 
Bar  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest  Inwaaifliant 
ment  Securities  on  Commission.  Re-  Xll  TCBlIHCsll 
oelve  accounts  of  Banka  Bankera  Cor-  i  I  AO 

poratlons,  Firms  and  Individuals  on  oUvUl  ll/IvS* 
iavorable  terma  Collect  drafts  drawn 
broad  on  all  points  In  the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  for  drafts 
rawn  In  the  u.  S.  on  Foreign  Countries,  Including  So.  Africa. 

International  Cbecques.  Certlflcates  of  Deposit. 

I  AV  ADVlti'P  We  also  bur  and  sell  Bills 

LEil  1  nivS  ur  L/ttHiDll  Qf  Exchange,  and  make  cable 
Tansfers  on  all  polnta  Issue  Commeraai  and  Travelers 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Brown,  Shiploy  A  CO.,  London 


3/%  V  C  A  D  C  Ouc  Customers 
U  I  B  M  nL  9  Have  Tested  ... 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 

List  of  Mortgages  Issued  monthlr  Will  mall  to  anr  addres 
mL.ESWOR'TH  <fe  TONBS, 

John  Hancock  Bldg., Boston.  Chamberof  Commerce, Chicago 
Home  office  established  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 

HOME 

Insurance  Company  of  NewYork. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 

Kin»t/-sixth  Semi-Annual  Statement,  July,  1901. 

SUMIIABT  OF  ASSETS. 

Par  Value,  Market  Value 

Cash  In  Banks . $498, 3S9  14 

Real  Estate .  1,693,718  81 

United  States  Bonds  $1,800,000  OO  9,046,000  OO 
State  and  City  Bonds  .  678,000  00  681,000  00 

Railroad  Bonds  .  788,779  OO  893,107  98 

Water  and  Gas  Bonds  148,000  OO  144,900  OO 

Railroad  A  Gas  Stocks  4,390,000  OO  0,774,800  OO 
Bank  &  Trust  Oo.  Stocks  180,000  OO  800J100  OO 
Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  Ist  lien  on 

Real  Estate .  148,480  OO 

Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand  117,400  OO 

Premiams  nnoolleoted  and  In  hands  at 

Agents .  886,144  70 

Interest  dne  and  accrued  on  1st  July, 

1801  .  88,078  78 


148,480  OO 
117,400  OO 


888,144  70 


1801  .  88,078  78 

_  $14,406,480  88 

UABIUTIKS. 

Cash  Capital . $3,000,000  OO 

Reserve  Premium  Fund  .  .  .  4,714,699  OO 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Lossee  and  Claims  1,089,949  70 

Net  Sarplos .  8,801,818  83 

$14,406,480  83 

Surplus  as  regards  policy-holders  $8,601,818  68 

JOHN  H.  WASHBURN,  President. 

ELBRIDOE  G.  SNOW,  Vice-President. 


AREUNAH  M.  BURTI8,  I-  * 

W.  H.  CHENEY,  f  Secretaries, 

HENRT  J.  FERRIS,  1 

K.  H.  A.  CORREA, _  VAss’t  Seoi 

FREDERIC  O.  BUBWELL I 


Ass’t  Seoretarlss. 
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The  Endeavor  Hymnal 

1^  h»M$  and  m««l  hjfnm-h—k 

ewer  ll^nry  Barrow*. 

IMh  ina  man  a<  and  litemrv  paitU  o/wiem  U 
deeervea  utrvttg  eomntetuiation.''^The  Outlook. 

317  hymns,  responsive  readings,  etc.  Full 
cloth  bound.  The  best  book  for  churches, 
Sunday  .schools,  and  young  people’s  societies. 
24,000  Copies  Sold  in  Four  months. 
Quantity  price,  25  cents  each,  sent  at  purchassr’i 
expense.  Sample  copy,  35  cents,  postpaid. 

United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 

Tranioni  iVinpIe,  133  l.a  Sail*  81.,  t'hicafo. 


the  total  enrollment  aggregates  1.886.  The 
average  additions  for  the  entire  period  amount 
^  to  abont  forty -six  members  per  year.  Daring 
I  the  oarrent  year  tinoe  last  January,  seventy- 
six  new  members  have  been  received,  thirty- 
four  by  letter  and  forty- two  on  profetsion. 
Within  the  past  two  years  since  the  society 
first  occupied  its  new  church  edifice,  174  have 
been  added  to  the  membership;  by  letter, 


What  Shall  We  Eat 


To  Seep  Healthy  and  Strong! 


an  example,  as  well  as  from  a  benevolent  de 
sire  to  help  their  fellow-men,  bestowed  during 
(heir  lives,  with  rare  judgment  and  disorimi- 
nation,  more  than  a  hundred  million  dollars 
for  the  benefit  of  the  needy  and  suffering,  re 
gardless  of  race  or  creed.  It  is  truly  said  of 
them  that  “their  benevolence  reached  from 
the  centre  of  Arabia  to  the  Pacific  coast ;  the 
five  continents  bear  witness  to  their  benefac¬ 
tions.  *  * 

Second  step— A  sculptor  of  high  standing  in 
New  York  Oity,  George  E.  Bissell,  whose  love 
for  humanity  equals  his  artistic  powers,  was 
inspired  to  perpetuate  their  example  by  design¬ 
ing  a  monument  to  Philanthropy,  which  should 
also  stand  as  a  memorial  of  this  noble  pair. 
The  idea  was  taken  up  by  others,  and  an  asso¬ 
ciation  was  formed  for  carrying  out  the  plan, 
with  an  honorary  committee  of  more  than  fifty 
of  America’s  most  eminent  citizens.  It  is  called 
the  Baron  and  Baroness  de  Hirsoh  Monument 
Association 

Third  Step-In  order  to  emphasize  the  senti¬ 
ment  fer  which  this  statue  is  to  stand  in  Oen- 
tral  Park  as  a  perpetual  symbol,  a  great  Golden 
Rule  mass  meeting  was  held  in  New  York 
Oity,  at  which  two  important  plans  were  de¬ 
cided  upon,  namely  to  organize  the  World’s 
Golden  Rale  Brotherhood,  and  to  inaugurate 
the  observance  of  an  annual  Golden  Rule  day 
by  all  nations  for  considering  the  subject  in 
the  schools  on  Friday,  in  the  synagogues  on 
Saturday  and  in  the  churches  on  Sunday. 

Fourth  step— The  Secretary  of  the  Golden 
Rule  Brotherhood  goes  to  Buffalo  and  holds  a 
series  of  meetings  in  connection  with  the  Pan- 
American  Exposition,  which  culminates  in  the 


A  healthy  appetite  and  common  sense  are  ex- 
nlnety-five,  and  on  profession  of  faith,  seventy-  cellent  guides  to  follow  in  matters  of  diet,  and 
nine;  an  average  of  eighty-seven  per  year,  and  a  mixed  diet  of  grains,  fruits  and  meats  is  un- 
a  net  gain  over  all  losses  in  these  last  two 
years  of  106.  Both  pastor  and  people  are 
agreed  that  they  have  abundant  reason  for 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  encouraging  re¬ 
sults  of  these  twenty-nine  years  of  united 

Erayer  and  effort.  After  January  1,  Mr.  Dun¬ 
am  retires  from  the  active  duties  of  the  pas¬ 
torate,  and  assumes  the  honorary  title  of  ‘  ‘  Pas¬ 
tor  Emeritus;’’  but  will  be  free  to  accept  tem¬ 
porary  engagements  with  any  churches  needing 
supplies. 

Thb  Presbytery  OF  Niagara  has  arranged 
for  evangelistic  services  throughout  its  bounds. 

Meetings  have  already  begun  in  some  of  the 
churches.  The  local  pastor  conducts  the  serv- 

fice  one  week,  followed  by  a  second  week  under 
lead  of  some  oo-Presbyter.  Much  benefit  is 
anticipated.  H.  T.  O. 

TENNESSEE. 

(  The  Synod  of  Tennessee  convened  with  the 
Hopewell  Presbyterian  Ohurch  of  Dandridge, 
on  Tuesday  evening,  October  23.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  both  of  members  of  Sjnod  and 
of  delegates  to  the  Ladies’  Synodical  Mission¬ 
ary  meeting.  The  Rev.  Robert  L.  Bachman 
D.  D.  was  elected  Moderator,  and  the  Rev.  S. 

J.  McOlenaghan,  Temporary  Olerk.  The  re¬ 
tiring  Moderator,  the  Rev.  Jere  Moore  D  D., 

Vice-President  of  Greenville  and  Tusculnm 
College,  the  Rev.  I.  H.  Polhemus  of  Marshall, 

N.  O.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Richmond  D.  D.  of 
the  Fourth  Church  of  Kuoxvtlle,  all  preached 
earnest  and  spiritual  sermons  before  Synod. 

The  death  of  the  Rev.  P.  M.  Bartlett  D.  D.,  a 
former  President  ot  Maryville  College,  and  for 
thirty-two  years  a  member  of  Synod,  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  while  the  members  ol  Synod  ous  persons,  people  run  down  in  health  and  of 
were  on  their  way  to  Dandridge.  A  message  low  vitality  should  eat  plenty  of  meat.  If  the 
of  condolence  and  sympatl^  was  sent  to  the  digestion  is  too  feeble  at  first  it  may  be  easily 
bereaved  relatives,  and  a  Committee  was  ap-  .  ....  ,  » a 

pointed  to  draft  a  sketch  of  his  life  to  be  en-  strengthened  by  the  regular  use  of  S.uart  s  Dys 
ter^d  upon  the  records  of  Synod.  The  people  pepsia  Tablets  after  each  meal.  Two  of  these 

excellent  tablets  taken  after  dinner  will  digest 

or  other 


doubtedly^the  fbest,  Jin  spite  of 'the  claims  made 
by  vegetarians  and  food  cranks  generally. 

As  compared  with  grains  and  vegetables,  meat 
furnishes  the  most  nutriment  in  a  highly  con¬ 
centrated  form  and  is  digested  and  assimilated 
more  quickly  than  vegetables  or  grains. 

Dr.  Julius  Remusson  on  this  subject  says;  Nerv- 


nian^nf^^ftTf^ftnnifii.1  ^  Dandridge  entertained  Synod  moat  hospiia-  exceueuL  uiuietB  aii«r  uiuuc;r  « 

ter  into  th  s  plan  of  an  bly,  and  crowded  the  church  at  all  the  popular  several  thousand  erains  of  meat  eees 

day  by  which  the  law  of  love  shall  be  brought,  meetings.  The  reports  of  the  new  Permanent  '  •  ,  #  j  -  r  u 

once  a  year  to  the  attention  of  men,  women  excellent  and  comprehensive. 


of  _  _  __  _  _ _  _ 

and  children  in  every  quarter  of  this  ^  The  Rev.  Charles  Ij.  Thompson  'D!^”,  Seore- diastase  also  contained  in  Stuart’s  Tablets 

..ha*.  ...  lint  th.  Tank* Homs  Board,  addressed  Synod  atlcause  the  perfect  digestion  of  starchy  foods,  like 

This  shows  what  an  important  ink  the  Tent  j^e  hour  when  the  Rev.  E.  A.  Elmore  D.D.|^tetoes  bTead  etc  and  no  matter  how  weak 
Evangelist  supplied  in  the  obai”  of  provi-  chairman  of  the  Permanent  Committee  onl^tatoes,  bread,  etc.,  and  no  ^tter  now  weak 
denoes.  Without  that,  the  Buffalo  meetings  Hnma  MiRfliona  and  tha  Raw  n  a  rinnoanl^be  stomach  may  be,  no  trouble  will  be  experi- 
could  not  have  been  held  and  the  ‘‘Appeal’’^  DTsynodical Superb  if  a  regular  practice  is  made  of  using 

nnk  ava  oan  Bana  j,  reports,  and  also  delivered  a  masterly  I  iStuart’s  Dyspepsia  Tablets  because  they  supply 


women 
this  great 


could  not  have  been  issued. 


(CnncltuUd  next 


address  at  the  popular  meeting  held  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  night,  tracing  especially  the  history  of 
America’s  dealings  with  the  Indians.  The 
cause  of  Foreign  Missions  was  presented  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  T.  Wilson  D  O.  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  M.{ 
Lopez-Guillen,  Superintendent  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society  work  in  Cuba,  and  the  Rev. 
Lyman  B.  Tedfood  of  India.  The  new  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Schools,  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Coile  O.  D. 
chairman,  presented  its  first  report.  The  Nar¬ 
rative,  by  the  Rev.  E.  B.  Waller,  was  unusu¬ 
ally  full  and  comprehensive.  The  reports  of 
the  new  Presidents,  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Wil¬ 
son  D  D.  of  Maryville  College,  and  the  Rev.  i 
S..  A.  Coile  D.  O.  of  Greene ville  and  Tasculum 
College,  presented  many  encouraging  facts  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  progress  and  nselulness  of  those 
Synodical  instliutiODB.  Synod  meets  next  year 


NEW  YORK. 

Binghamton  —  Wegt  Prubyterian  Church  — 

Definite  word  has  been  received  from  the  Rev. 

Edwin  F.  Hallenheok  of  Albany,  pastor-elect, 
that  he  will  begin  bis  work  as  pastor  of  this 
West  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  first  of  Janu¬ 
ary.  Sunday  morning,  November  10,  eight 
new  members  were  received  into  the  church, 
and  while  effioiating  at  what  will  probably  be 
his  last  communion  service  in  bis  present  re¬ 
lation  of  pastor  the  Rev.  Samuel  Dunham  took  with  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Chat- 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  past  communion  seasons  tanooga  The  Ladies’  Synodical  Missionary 
of  the  almost  twenty-nine  years  of  his  pastor-  Society  report  a  total  of  twenty  three  hundred 
ate  with  this  church.  Very  few  such  seasons  dollars  raised  daring  the  past  year.  Their 
have  passed  in  all  these  years  without  acces-  meetings,  conducted  under  the  direction  of 
sions  to  the  membership.  Special  seasons  of  Mrs.  Thomas  J.  Peed,  President,  and  her  effl- 
religious  interest  have  been  frequent,  and  often  oient  helpers,  were  very  enthusiastic  and  were 
the  ingatherings  have  been  large.  There  have  attended  by  large  audiences.  Mrs.  Thomas  T. 
been  added  to  the  original  membership  of  Alexander  of  Japan,  Mrs.  Lyman  B.  Tedford 
sixty-five  persons,  by  letter  606,  on  profession  of  India,  and  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Thompson  of 
of  faith  716,  a  total  of  1.820.  There  have  been  New  York  were  among  those  who  contributed 
removed  by  dismission,  882;  by  death,  188;  very  materially_to  t^  interest  and  profit  of 


total,  620,  leaving  a  clear  net  gain  of  800  mem¬ 
bers.  Including  the  original  sixty-five  names. 


lo  PISO’S  CURE  FOR 


CURES  WHtKb  AIL  tLSk  tAILS.  „ 
Ban  Cough  Syrup.  TMtes  Good.  Use 
in  time.  Sold  by  drugglrts. 


CONSUMPTION 


the  meeting.  The  Hopewell  Church  is  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old,  and  s  ill  abides  in 
strength.  The  Rev.  W.  H  Lvle  D. D., ordained 
by  Union  Presbytery  in  1865,  is  the  senior 
member  of  Synod  as  to  length  of  connection 
with  it.  He  and  his  efficient  committee  de¬ 
serve  great  credit  for  the  perfect  arrangements 
that  were  made  and  carried  out.  He  has  been 
pastor  of  Hopewell  Ohnroh  for  thirty  years. 


the  pepsin  and  dinstase  so  necessary  to  perfect 
digestion,  and  any  form  of  indigestion  and  stom¬ 
ach  trouble  except  caMcer  of  the  stomach  will  be 
overcome  by  their  daily  use. 

I  That  large  class  of  people  who  com »  under  the 
head  of  nervous  dyspeptics  should  eat  plenty  of 
meat  and  insure  its  complete  digestion  by  the 
systematic  use  of  a  safe,  harmless  digestive 
medicine  like  Stuart’s  Dyspeptic  Tabl  -ts,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  natural  digestive  princi  les,  pep¬ 
tones  and  diastase,  which  actually  perform  the 
work  of  digestion  and  give  the  abused  stomach 
a  chance  to  rest  and  to  furnish  the  body  and 
brain  with  the  necessary  nutriment.  Cheap 
cathartic  medicines  masquerading  under  the 
name  of  dyspepsia  cures  are  useless  for  relief  or 
cure  of  indigestion,  because  they  have  absolutely 
no  effect  upon  the  actual  digestion  of  food. 

Dyspepsia  in  all  its  forms  is  simply  a  fai  ure  of 
the  stomach  to  digest  food  and  the  sensible  way 
to  solve  the  riddle  and  cure  the  indigestion  is  to 
made  daily  use  at  the  meal  time  of  a  safe  prepa¬ 
ration  which  is  endorsed  by  the  medical  profes 
sion  and  known  to  contain  ac  ive  digestive  prin¬ 
ciples,  11  this  can  truly  be  said  of  Stuart’s  Dys 
pepsia  Tablets. 

All  druggists  throughout  the  United  States 
Oanada  and  Great  Britain  sell  them  at  the  uni¬ 
form  price  of  fifty  cents  for  full  treatment. 
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Table  Linen 

At  “The  Linen  Store." 

Beginning  at  $2.25  for  a  serviceable 
2x2  yard  Scotch  Damask,  the  prices 
range  up  to  $150  for  a  magnificent 
banquet  cloth  5^  yards  square. 

The  finer  cloths  may  be  had  round, 
square  or  oblong,  and  in  designs  to 
harmonize  with  the  style  and  decora¬ 
tion  of  almost  any  dining  room. 

Napkins  follow  at  $1.50  to  $75  a 
dozen. 

Doylies  in  all  sizes,  Centerpieces,  Tray  Cloths, 
Tea  Cloths,  Scarfs,  and  lace  and  embroidered 
linens  of  all  kinds  in  a  very  wide  range  of  designs 
and  prices. 

Mail  Orders  will  have  prompt  attention. 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co. 

14  WE5T  23d  STREET,  N.  Y. 


Coin^MeC^Co. 

Upholstery  Fabrics. 

Real  Lace  Curtains, 

Lace  Sets  and  Panels  for  Beds. 
Renaissance  and  Brussels  Laces. 

Nets  and  Applications  for  Sash  Curtains. 

Tapestries 

for  Wall  and  Furniture  Coverings. 

Oriental  Rugs. 

Axminster  and  Aubusson  Whole  Carpets. 
Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpetings. 

Estimates  furnished  and  designs  prepared  for 
special  rooms. 

35tO(x3cva^  4l 


NEW  YORK. 


F.E.McGurrin&Co. 

Investment  Bankers, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

To  Mortgage  Investors: 

Fourteen  years  of  success  in  supply¬ 
ing  conservative  capitalists  with  high 
grade  first  rnortgage  securities  warrants 
us  in  soliciting  correspondence  from 
parties  having  money  which  they  desire 
to  invest  in  real  estate  securities  of  un¬ 
questioned  safety.  The  charges  for  our 
services  are  moderate.  References  given. 

All  Correspondence  Promptly  Answered. 


OBE8T  VIKW  SANATOBIUM 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  and  recreation ;  nome 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 


EVANGELISTS  1112. 

FOLLOWERS  rr|J|T|3^|J 

L/il  u  Kcn 


Who  want  to  travel  In 

COMFORT 

wish  to  journey  with 

RESPECTABLE  and  REFINED  PEOPLE 

And  who  can  appreciate  the 

•  *  B  F  S  T  • . 

Always  take  the  trains  of  the 

Southern  Pacific  Company 

On  a  visit  to 

CALIFORNIA 

Oi  desire  to  go  through  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arixona,  or 
to  Old  Mexico ;  and  to  Nevada,  O  egon,  Washington,  or 
through  the  Golden  Gate  to  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
Hawaiian  Islands,  Philippine  Islands,  or  around  the 
world, 

‘‘Sunset  Limited”  Hotel  on  Wheels, 

Commencing  December  2d. 

NEW  COAST  LINE 

Between  Los  Angelesand  San  Francisco,  passing  through 
the  principal  Pacific  Coast  resorts  of  California,  brings 
passengers  directly  to  center  of  City  of  San  Francisco 
without  water  transfers. 

For  full  Information,  free  Illustrated  pamphlets,  maps 
and  time-tables;  also  lowest  rates,  sleeping  car  tickets, 
and  baggage  checked,  apply  to 

E.  HAWLEY,  A.  G.  T.  M. 

L.  H.  NUTTING,  E.  P.  A. 

849  Broadway,  or  1  Battery  Place, 
(Washington  Bnilding),  New  York. 

Send  ten  cent*  in  stamps  for  a  copy  of  the  Southern  Paetfie 
Rice  Cook  Book,  containing  two  hundred  receipts. 


Frederick  A.  Booth 

CARE  OF  PROPERTY,  COLLECTINQ  RENTS 

RICA.1:^  BSTATB 


IHE  SILENT  HIGHWAY 

A  New  Story  of  the  McAll  Mission 


LOUISE  SEYMOUR  HOUGHTON 


FULI^Y  ILLUSTRATED  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS 


Mrs,  HOUGHTON,  whose  close  connection  with  the  McAll  Mission  in  France 
dates  from  ....  second  year,  and  who  has  already  written  two  widely  circu¬ 
lated  books  on  the  subject,  “  Fifine”  and  “  The  Cruise  of  the  Mystery,”  went  abroad 
three  years  ago  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  best  work  of  the  Mission,  which  sends 
a  floating  chapel  along  the  canalized  rivers  of  France  carrying  the  gospel  to  secluded 
hamlets  and  manufacturing  towns  along  the  waterways.  The  story  which  is  the 
result  of  this  study  appeared  in  a  serial  in  The  Evangelist,  and  is  now  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  in  book  form.  Fictitious  as  to  the  thread  of  the  narative,  the  characters  are 
studied  from  life  and  every  story  of  conversion  is  based  in  all  its  details  upon  actual 
occurrences. 


Ready  this  Week  Price,  One  Dollar 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO. 

156  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 


